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honorable body, our Fourth Annual ReportJ 
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JAMES CONNOLLY, 

Factory Inspector. 

JOHN FRANEY, 
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FACTORY INSPECTION DISTRICTS. 


First District. 

[* 6.116 manufacturlD^ establishments. 
Counties of Kings, Queens, Suffolk and Bichmond. 

Second District. 

[About 11,000 manufacturing; establishments.] 
New York city, south of Twenty-third street 

Third District. 

[About i.50O manufacturing establishments.] 
Counties of ^Westchester, Rockland, Orange, Putnam, Dutchess, 

Ulster, Sullivan, Greene, Columbia and New York county north of 

Twenty-third street 

Fourth District. 

[* 4,367 manufacturing: establishments.] 

Counties of Albany, Rensselaer, Schenectady, Saratoga, Washington, 
Warren, Hamilton, Fulton, Essex, Montgomery and Schoharie. 

FiFi^H District. 

r* 6,464 manufacturing; establishments.] 

Counties of Jefferson, Franklin, Lewis, Clinton, Herkimer, St- 
Lawrence, Oneida, Oswego, Madison and Onondaga. 

Sixth District. 

[* 8,801 manufacturing establishments.] 

Counties of Delaware, Otsego, Chenango, Broome, Cortland, Tioga^ 
Tompkins, Schuyler and Chemung. 

Seventh District. 

[* 8,801 manufacturing establishments.] 

Counties of Cayuga, Wayne, Seneca, Monroe, Livingston, Ontario, 

Yates and Steuben. 

Eighth District. 

[* 6.312 manufacturing establishments.] 

Counties of Orleans, Niagara, Genesee, Wyoming, Allegany, Catta- 
raugus, Chautauqua and Erie. 

* NoTS.— The flffures ffiven are taken from the United States census of 1880. which 
crives a total of 42,739 maDufacturinff establishments in the State. This number 
undoubtedly has been increased to almost 60,ooo at the present time. 


FACTORY INSPECTORS 


OF THE 


State of New York. 


JAMES OONNOLLT, Factory Inspector Capitol, Albany. 

JOHN FRANET, AsBistant Capitol, Albany. 

Deputies. 

John Jobdak First District. 

No. 163 High street, Brooklyn. 

GBOBaa A. MoEult. Second District. 

No. 318 East Third street. New Tork. ' 

HnuM Blanghabd. Third District. 

No. 718 John street, Feekskill. 

James F. Hoolet Fourth District. 

No. 257 Ninth street, Troy. 


« 


Geobgx L. GusTia Fifth District. 

No. 26 Durston Block, Syracuse. 

JoHNsoH Beebs Sixth District. 

No. 317 East Water street, Elmira. 

Geobgb Sohaubebt Seventh District. 

No. 230 Lake avenue, Rochester. 

Fbanoib XT. CoE Eighth District. 

No. 1411 Michigan street, Buffalo. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The subject of factory inspection, by which term is meant the 
governmental supervision of such establishments as are engaged 
in the industrial arts, is constantly increasing in interest to a 
large portion of the citizens of this country. It is in reality but 
a few years since laws were enacted in this direction by any of 
the States, but the necessity for such enactments undoubtedly 
antedated by many years the legislative application of the statute* 
Once applied and put in force, it was found that the assertions of 
the advocates of restrictive factory laws, in painting the evil con- 
ditions of factory life and the physical degeneracy which was fast 
deteriorating the working and youthful population, were not over- 
drawn or too highly colored. The long hours of labor and the 
fetid atmosphere of many of the work rooms were producing 
their natural results, in straining the nervous and muscular sys- 
tems of thousands of the working populace, and the custom of 
putting children, while yet in their tenderest years, under the con- 
trol of harsh and careless taskmasters, was bringing forth the 
fruits of ignorance and illiteracy. We do not pretend to say that 
so far as the State of New York is concerned, these matters have 
been remedied and entirely reformed, but it is safe to assume that 
the laws she has already enacted are but the foundation and fore- 
runners of others yet to come, which will, if legislation can do 
so, restrict the possible abuses in factory and workshop to the 
minimum, and give nature's laws and the educational advantages 
of the body politic an opportunity to make our industrial popula- 
tion the equal of any in the world in point of productive- 
ness and enlightenment. There can be no denying the fact that 
the factory laws of England have been a vast and important 
element in improving the conditions of the workers in its manu- 
facturing establishments, and there are probably no enactments of 
Parliament which have borne better fruits and aided so much in 
the development and sustained the high character of English 
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products. Yet the agitation in favor of this sort of legislation was 
long, and met with many rebuflfs and discouragements from the 
employing class, the very element, which now, the late official 
reports from that country say, are the most in favor of the rigid 
enforcement of the factory laws. The history of factory legislation 
in England is its history everywhere — of vigorous opposition from 
^he mill owners, repeated efforts on the part of philanthropists 
a.nd progressive workingmen, final success, and then the hearty 
cooperation of the former enemies of such laws, when convinced 
by experience that their enforcement was for the practical benefit 
of all. Massachusetts, which leads all the American States in the 
scope and vigor of its factory legislation, is annually adding new 
clauses to its statutes of this character, and the most ardent 
friends of the law, in the main, are the employers of the State, 
many of whom at one time devoted their energies to defeat the 
original factory bill. So it was in this State. 

Our experience has brought us into contact with many of those 
who were originally unfriendly to the purposes of the law which 
we are called upon to enforce, and we find that most of them have 
entirely changed their views on the subject, and are now hearty 
believers in the theory of the enactment as well as advocates of 
^s extension. 

It may be asked, " Why is this so ? " There are several reasons, 
the most potent of which is, maybe, that a general law regulating 
the employment of children and minors, and compelling all alike to 
comply with its provisions, places all on a level in competition and 
thus prevents the unscrupulous from taking undue advantage of 
fellow-competitors. In the early days of the law in this State we 
were often told by those whom we visited that it was unjust to sub- 
ject them to supervision when we allowed others in the same line of 
jaanufacture to hire whomsoever they saw fit, and for as long hours 
9>s they pleased ; but when, in the course of time, all had been 
tospected and conformed to the law, there was then little or no 
complaint on the part of anyone, and a general acceptance of the 
new condition of doing business. This soon developed its 
advantages in the increased efficiency of the employes whose 
hours ^f labor had been reduced, and the more intelligent and 
careful work of the older children that the law required to be 
employed. During the past year many letters have been received 
l&y, and verbal statements made to the inspectors, from manu- 
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facturers all over the State indicating the growing popularity of 
the law and their satisfaction at its enforcement. 

We referred in our previous report to the misunderstanding 
which had obtained footing in the minds of many well-meaning 
people concerning the powers of the factory inspectors. They 
imagined that because the inspectors had authority to visit all 
factories and workshops, that consequently they were clothed 
with authority to rectify all grievances and remedy every abuse 
which existed in these establishments. This idea was almost 
general, it appears, because complaints of various kinds, con- 
cerning matters over which we had no jurisdiction, came to us 
from editors, lawyers and leaders of labor organizations. From 
this it can be understood that public opinion is not adverse to 
giving adequate authority to the inspectors to take cognizance of 
many things not now within the jurisdiction of officers of the law, 
such, for instance, as heating, lighting, ventilation and sanitary 
construction of factory buildings, the hygienic condition of the 
work-rooms, overcrowding of operatives, etc. While the Legis- 
lature of 1889 did not deem it wise to add to the already 
numerous duties of the inspectors further authority in this 
direction without increasing the force of inspectors, a bill was 
passed and received executive approval materially modifying 
certain clauses in the factory acts of 1886 and 1887, and to a 
large degree increasing the responsibility of the inspectors in 
the matter of fire escapes and the guarding of machinery. 
These changes will be discussed under the proper headings 
further on in this report. It is not out of place to say here, 
however, that whatever additional requirements were added by 
the amendments of 1889 have beein, as a rule, gracefully com- 
plied with by manufacturers, and although at the time of closing 
this report (December 1, 1889) these amendments have been in 
force less than five months, it it safe to say from our experience 
thus far that but little trouble will be experienced in obtaining 
compliance with the same. 

There have been fewer prosecutions by us this year than hereto- 
fore, for the reason as outlined in the foregoing remarks, i, e., that 
compliance with the provisions of the law is readily obtained 
through the effect of increased satisfaction with its purpose and 
the knowledge that the inspectors will be firm in insisting upon 
observance of the law. In those prosecutions which it was neces- 
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flary to undertake we have been generally successful in obtaining 
convictions. While some people may imagine that a long list of 
prosecutions is a convincing indication that the law is being^ 
enforced, our experience is that compliances can be as readily 
obtained by proper diligence on the part of the inspectors, and 
the time thus saved which is taken to prepare and present cases 
in the courts. 

The 'deputy inspectors by their experience are becoming more 
efficient as time goes on, and we take this occasion to acknowl- 
edge their valuable services and intelligent efforts in the 
enforcement of the law. Their duties are onerous and exacting 
at best, and every one of them has from two to ten times as 
much work devolving upon him as he should be called upon to 
perform. The evidences of their diligence, however, can be seen 
in most of the factories of the State, where the former dangerous 
character of the machinery has been improved by the adoption of 
safeguards through their suggestion, additional means of exit in 
ease of fire provided, and the number of children at labor in the 
workshops has been materially reduced. In order to properly 
perform the functions of his office, an inspector must be able to 
judge the age of a child with reasonable accuracy, to know that 
the law regulating the hours of labor of minors is not being 
violated, to examine children under 16 so as to find out if they are 
possessed of the rudiments of an English education, to point out 
how elevators and hoistways may be guarded so as to render them 
less dangerous to life and property, to determine where fire- 
escapes shall be located, and how they shall be constructed so as 
to make them of the utmost serviceability in case of necessity ; to 
advise and suggest the best means of guarding the thousand and 
one different kinds of machinery found in factories and workshops 
so that the possibility of accident to their operatives may be 
reduced, to have a knowledge of the science of hygiene and venti- 
lation, with reference to the construction of water-closets, etc. ; to 
carefully investigate and report upon the many complaints made 
against manufacturers who are alleged to be violating the law, and 
in many other ways, which it is unnecessary to recapitulate, they 
must exercise sound judgment and discretion, be alert and firm, in 
performing their duties, and with as much dispatch and as little 
friction as possible obtain obedience to the law. There are 
few offices under the State government where so many important 
practical qualifications are necessary as in the position of deputy 
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factory inspector. The present corps has won many commenda- 
tions from employers all over the State and demonstrated peculiar 
fitness for the responsible labors deTolving npon them under the 
law. Manufacturers everywhere have been courteous, and evinced 
in most cases a lively appreciation of the value which the trained 
suggestions of the inspectors would be to them in making the 
work of their employes safer and pleasanter, and in comparatively 
few instances was there murmuring at the expense entailed to 
meet the requirements of the law. Whatever difference of opinion 
arose between the department and manufacturers as to the con- 
struction to be placed upon any particular section or the necessity 
for enforcing its provisions, will be discussied in a general way in 
the couirse of this report when treating of the law in detaiL The 
recommendations made are not believed to be radical in any sense, 
but in justice to ourselves it must be requested that if any 
increase in the duties of the inspectors is made by your honorable 
body, a sufficient addition to the working force be given to meet 
the increased work involved. 

The force of factory inspectors in this State is not, as has been 
pointed out in previous reports, sufficient to properly perform the 
work delegated to us. In the neighboring State of Massachusetts 
there are twenty-two inspectors for about 18,000 factories, while in 
New York State there are probably 50,000 factories and only ten 
inspectors. The State of New Jersey has six inspectors with less 
than 8,000 manufacturing establishments, and in both of these 
States the inspectors need waste but little time in traveling from 
place to place because of the comparative contiguity of the different 
institutions under their supervision. The districts of several of the 
deputy inspectors of this State are larger in area than the whole 
State of New Jersey, and nearly as large as the State of Massa- 
chusetts. It will be seen from this brief statement of facts that 
the inspectors of this State are hampered in their efforts by the 
difficulty of reaching much of their respective territories, and 
thus prevented from keeping in constant view many important 
localities where violations of the law might occur. 

During the summer a number of the deputy inspectors from 
the interior were temporarily detailed for duty in the city of New 
York, where the necessity of constant inspection is most urgent 
The deputies thus transferred, of course, were obliged to neglect 
their own districts for the time being, but the amount of good 
accomplished in the metropolis was so great that the State as a 
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whole was undoubtedly benefited. It is an unquestioned fact that 
the world contains no better regulated and healthier factories than 
New York city, but it is also true that it has thousands of the 
Tilest and most disreputable work-shops to be found anywhere 
on the globe. In many respects these places are outside of the 
law as it stands, and are so numerous that no proper watch could 
be kept over them with our present force. Whenever the law is 
amended and the. number of inspectors increased, these reeking 
establishments must be taken into consideration. 

FACTGET INSPECTION LAW. 

The Legislature of 1889 passed the following amendment to the 
Factory Law: 

Chapter 660, Laws of 1889. 

An Act to amend chapter four hundred and nine of the laws of 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, as amended by 
chapter four hundred and sixty-two of the laws of one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven, entitled "An act to regulate 
the employment of women and children in manufacturing 
establishments, and to provide for the appointment of inspectors 
to enforce the same." 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly , 
do enact as follows : 

Section 1. Section one of chapter four hundred and nine of the 
laws of one thousand eight hundred and eig^hty-six, is hereby. amended 
80 as to read as follows: 

§ 1. No male under the age of eighteen years, and no female under 
the age of twenty-one years, shall be employed at labor in any manu- 
facturing establishment in this State for any longer period than sixty 
hours in any one week, unless for the purpose of making necessary 
repairs to machinery in order to avoid the stoppage of the ordinary 
running of the establishment, provided that not more than ten hours 
shall be exacted from or permitted to be performed by such male 
minors or females under twenty-one years on any day, unless for the 
purpose of making a shorter work day on the last day of the week; 
provided, further, that no woman under twenty-one years, and no 
male minor under eighteen years of age shall be employed during the 
hours between nine o'clock in the evening and six o'clock in the 
morning. 

§ 2. Section two of chapter four hundred and nine of the laws of 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, as amended by chapter 
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four hundred and sixty-two of the laws of one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

§ 2. No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment within this State. It shall be the duty 
of every person employing children to keep a register, in which shall 
he recorded the name, birthplace, age and place of residence of every 
person employed by him under the age of sixteen years; and it shall 
he unlawful for any manufacturing establishment to hire or employ 
any child under the age of sixteen years without there is first pro- 
vided and placed on file an affidavit made by the parent or guardian, 
stating the age, date and place of birth of said child; if said child 
have no parent or guardian, then such affidavit shall be made by the 
child, which affidavit shall be kept on file by the employer, and which 
said register and affidavit shall be produced for inspection on demand 
made by the inspector, assistant inspector, or any of the deputies 
appointed under this act. 

§ 3. Section four of said chapter four hundred and nine of the laws 
of one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows : 

§ 4. No child under the age of sixteen years shall be employed in 
any manufacturing establishment who can not read and write simple 
sentences in the English language, except during the vacation of the 
pubHc schools in the city or town where such minor lives. The 
factory inspector, assistant inspector and deputy inspectors shall 
have power to demand a certificate of physical fitness from some 
regular physician in the case of children who may seem physically 
unable to perform the labor at which they may be employed, and 
shall have power to prohibit the employment of any minor that can not 
obtain such a certificate. 

§ 4. Section five of chapter four hundred and nine of the laws of 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty -six, is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 

§ 5. The words " manufacturing establishment " wherever used in 
this act shall be construed to mean any place where goods or products 
are manufactured, repaired, cleaned or sorted, in whole or in part; 
hut no other person or corporation employing less than five persona 
or children, excepting in any of the cities of this State, shall be deemed 
a manufacturing establishment within the meaning of this act. 

§ 5. Section ten of chapter four hundred and nine of the laws of 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, as amended by chapter 
four hundred and sixty-two of the laws of one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
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§ 10. Fire-^Bcapes shall be provided on the outside of all manufao- 
turing establishments three or more stories in height, connecting 
with each floor above the first, well fastened and secured and of suffi- 
cient strength. If, in the opinion of the inspector, it is necessary to 
insure the safety of the persons employed in such establishments, said 
fire escapes (or as many thereof as may be deemed sufficient by the 
inspector) shall consist of landings or balconies not less than six feet 
in length and three feet in width, guarded by iron railings not less 
than three feet in height, and embracing at least two windows at each 
story and connected with the interior by easily accessible and unob- 
structed openings ; and the balconies or landings shall be connected 
by iron stairs, not less than twenty-four inches wide, the steps to be 
not less than six inches tread, placed at not more than an angle of 
forty-five degrees slant, and protected by a well-secured hand-rail on 
both sides with a twelve-inch- wide drop-ladder from the lower plat- 
form reaching to the ground. The windows or doors to all fire-escapes 
shall open outwardly. All fire-escapes shall be located as far as 
possible, consistent with accessibility, from the stairways and elevator 
hatchways or openings, and the ladder thereof shall extend to the 
roof. The factory inspector shall, in writing, notify the owner, agent 
or lessee of such manufacturing establishment of the required location 
and specifications of such fire-escapes as may be ordered. Stationary 
stairs or ladders shall be provided on the inside, from the upper story 
to the roof, as a means of escape in case of fire. 

§ 6. Section twelve of chapter four hundred and nine of the laws of 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, as amended by chapter 
four hundred and sixty-two of the laws of one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

§ 12. It shall also be the duty of the owner of any manufacturing 
establishment or his agent, superintendent, or other person in charge 
of the same, to furnish and supply, or cause to be furnished and sup- 
plied, in the discretion of the inspector, where machinery is in use, 
belt shifters, or other safe mechanical contrivances, for the purpose of 
throwing on or off belts or pulleys; and, wherever possible, machinery 
shall be provided with loose pulleys ; all vats, pans, saws, planers, 
cogs, gearing and machinery of every description shall be properly 
guarded. Exhaust fans shall be provided for the purpose of carrying 
off dust from emery wheels and grindstones, and dust-creating 
machinery. No female under the age of twenty-one years, and no male 
under eighteen years shall be allowed to clean machinery while in motion^ 

§ 7. Section thirteen of chapter four hundred and nine of the laws 
of one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, as amended by chapter 
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four hundred and sixty-two of the laws of one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven, is hereby amended so as to read a^ follows : 

§ 13. A suitable and proper wash-room and water-closets shall be 
proYided for females, where employed, and the water-closets used by 
females shall be separate and apart from those used by males, and 
shall also be properly screened. All water-closets shall be thoroughly 
ventilated and kept in a clean condition. 

§ 8. Section twenty, of chapter four hundred and nine of the laws 
of one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, as amended by chapter 
four hundred and sixty-two of the laws of one thousand eight hundred* 
and eighty-seven, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

§ 20. Any person who violates or omits to comply with any of the 
foregoing provisions of this act, or who suffers or permits any child 
to be employed in violation of its provisions, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than twenty nor more than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment 
for not less than thirty nor more than ninety days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

§9. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

§ 10. This act shall take effect immediately. 

The Law in Amended Form. 

As printed for the purpose of posting in the manufacturing 
establishments of the State, the law is as follows : 

FACTOKT INSPECTION LAW. 
Chapter 409, Lai^rs of 1886 (as amended). 

As Act to regulate the employment of women and children in 
manufacturing establishments, and to provide for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors to enforce the same. 

Passed May 18, 1886; amended May 25, 1887 : amended June 16, 1889. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows r 

Seotion 1. No male under the age of eighteen years, and no female 
under the age of twenty-one years, shall be employed at labor in any 
manufacturing establishment in this State for any longer period than 
sixty hours in any one week, unless for the purpose of making neces- 
sary repairs to machinery in order to avoid the stoppage of the 
ordinary running of the establishment, provided, that not more than 
ten hours shall be exacted from or permitted to be performed by such 
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nxale minors or females under twenty-one years on any clay unless for 
the piirpo.se of making a shorter work day on the last day of the 
week; provided, further, that no woman under twenty- one years and 
no male minor under eighteen years of age shall be employed during- 
the hours between nine o'clock in the evening and six o'clock in the 
morning. [As amended by chapter 560, Laws of 1889.] 

§ 2. No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any- 
manufacturing establishment within this State. It shall be the duty 
of every person employing children to keep a register, in which shall 
be recorded the name, birthplace, age and place of residence of every 
person employed by him under the age of sixteen years; and it shall 
be unlawful for any manufacturing establisbment to hire or employ 
any child under the age of sixteen years without there is first pro- 
vided and placed on file an affidavit made by the parent or guardian, 
stating the age, date and place of birth of said child; if said child 
have no parent or guardian, then such affidavit shall be made by the 
child, which affidavit shall be kept on file by the employer, and which 
said register and affidavit shall be produced for inspection oh demand 
made by the inspector, assistant inspector, or any of the deputies 
appointed under this act. [As amended by chapter 560, Laws of 1889.] 

§ 3. Every person, firm or corporation employing women under 
twenty-one years, or minors under eighteen years of age, in any 
manufacturing establishment, shall post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place, in every room where such help is employed, a printed 
notice stating the number of hours per day for each day of the week 
required of such persons, and in every room where children under 
sixteen years of age are employed, a list of their names with their age. 

§ 4. No child under the age of sixteen years shall be employed in 
any manufacturing establishment who can not read and write simple 
sentences in the English language, except during the vacation of the 
public schools in the city or town where such minor lives. The 
factory inspector, assistant inspector and deputy inspectors shall have 
power to demand a certificate of physical fitness from some regular 
physician, in the case of children who may seem physically unable to 
perform the labor at which they may be employed, and shall have 
power to prohibit the employment of any minor that can not obtain 
such a certificate. [As amended by chapter 560, Laws of 1889.] 

§ 6. The words " manufacturing establishment " wherever used in. 
this act shall be construed to mean any place where goods or pro- 
ducts are manufactured, repaired, cleaned or sorted, in whole or in 
part; but no other person or corporation employing less than five 
persons or children, excepting in any of the cities of this State, shall 
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be deemed a manufacturing establishment within the meaning of this 
act. [As amended by chapter 560, Laws of 1889.] 

§ 6. The governor shall, immediately after the passage of this act, 
appoint, with the advice and consent of the senate, a factory inspector 
at a salary of two thousand dollars per year, and one assistant at a 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars per year, whose -terms of office shall 
be three years. The said inspector and assistant shall be empowered 
to visit and inspect, at all reasonable hours, and as often as practica- 
ble, the factories, work- shops and other establishments in the state 
where the manufacture of goods is carried on, and to report to the 
bureau of labor statistics of this State on or before the thirtieth day 
of November of each year. It shall also be the duties of said 
inspector to enforce the provisions of this act, and to prosecute 
all violations of the same before any magistrate or any court of 
competent jurisdiction ia the State. 

§ 7. All necessary expenses incurred by said inspectors in the dis- 
charge of their duty shall be paid from the funds of the State, upon 
the presentation, of proper vouchers for the same, provided that not 
more than twenty-five hundred dollars shall be expended by them 
therefor in any one year. 

§ 8. It shall be the duty of the owner, agent or lessee of any manu- 
facturing establishment where hoisting shafts or well-holes are used, 
to cause the same to be properly and substantially inclosed or secured, 
if in the. opinion of the inspector it is necessary to protect the life or 
limbs of those employed in such establishments. It shall also be the 
duty of the owners, agent or lessee to provide or cause to be provided 
such proper trap or automatic doors, so fastened in or at all elevator 
ways as to form a substantial surface when closed, and so constructed 
as to open and close by action of the elevator in its passage, either 
ascending or descending. [As amended by chapter 462, Laws of 1887.] 
. § 9. Proper and substantial hand rails shall be provided on all stair- 
ways in manufacturing establishments, and where, in the. opinion of 
the inspector, it is necessary the steps of said stairs in all such estab- 
lishments shall be substantially covered with rubber, securely fastened 
thereon, for the better safety of persons employed in said establish- 
ments. The stairs shall be properly screened at the sides and bottom, 
and all doors leading in or to such factory shall be so constructed as 
to open outwardly where practicable, and shall be neither locked, 
bolted nor fastened during working hours. [As amended by chapter 
462, Laws of 1887.] 

§ 10. Fire-escapes shall be provided on the outside of all manu- 
facturing establishments three or more stories in height, connecting 
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with each floor above the first, well fastened and secured and of suffi- 
cient strength. If in the opinion of the inspector it is necessary to 
insure the safety of the persons employed in such establishments, 
said fire-escapes (or as many thereof as may be deemed sufficient by 
the inspector), shall consist of landings or balconies not less than 
six feet in length and three feet in width, guarded by iron railings 
not less than three feet in height, and embracing at least two windows 
at each story, and connecting with the interior by easily accessible 
and unobstructed openings ; and the balconies or landings shall be 
connected by iron stairs, not less than twenty-four inches wide, the 
steps to be not less than six inches tread, placed at not more 
than an angle of forty-five degrees slant, and protected by a well- 
secured hand-rail on both sides with a twelve-inch-wide drop- 
ladder from the lower platform reaching to the ground. The windows 
or doors to all fire-escapes shall open outwardly. All fire-escapes 
shall be located as far as possible, consistent with accessibility, from 
the stair-ways and elevator hatch-ways or openings, and the ladder 
thereof shall extend to the roof. The factory inspector shall, in 
writing, notify the owner, agent or lessee of such manufacturing 
establishment of the required location and specifications of such fire- 
escapes as may be ordered. Stationary stairs or ladders shall be pro- 
vided on the inside from the upper story to the roof, as a means of 
escape in case of fire. [As amended by chapter 560, Laws of 1889.] 

§ 11. It shall also be the duty of the owner of such factory or his 
agent, superintendent or other person in charge of the same, to 
furnish and supply, or cause to be furnished and supplied, in the 
discretion of the inspector, where machinery is in use, automatic 
shifters or other mechanical contrivances, for the purpose of throwing 
on or off belts or pulleys; and no female under the age of twenty-one 
years, and no male under eighteen years of age shall be allowed to 
clean machinery while in motion. All gearing and belting shall be 
provided with proper safeguard. [As amended by chapter 462, Laws of 

1887.] 

§ 12. It shall also be the duty of the owner of any manufacturing 
establishment or his agent, superintendent or other person in charge 
of the same, to furnish and supply, or cause to be furnished and sup- 
plied, in the discretion of the inspector, where machinery is in use, 
belt shifters or other safe mechanical contrivances, for the purpose of 
throwing on or off belts or pulleys ; and wherever possible machinery 
shall be provided with loose pulleys ; all vats, pans, saws, planers, 
cogs, gearing and machinery of every description shall be properly 
guarded. Exhaust fans shall be provided for the purpose of carrying 
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off dust from emery wheels and grindstones, and dust-creating 
machinery. No female under the age of twenty-one years, and no 
male under eighteen years of age shall be allowed to clean machinery 
while in motion. [As amended by chapter 560, Laws of 1889.] 

§ 13. A suitable and proper wash-room and water-closets shall be 
provided for females where employed, and the water-closets used by 
females shall be separate and apart from those used by males, and 
shall also be properly screened. All water-closets shall be thoroughly 
ventilated and kept in a clean condition. [As amended by chapter 660, 
Laws of 1889.] 

§ 14. Not less than forty-five minutes shall be allowed for the noon- 
day meal, in any manufacturing establishment in this state. The 
factory inspector, his assistant or any of his deputies, shall have 
power to issue written permits in special cases, allowing a .shorter 
meal-time at noon, and such permit must be conspicuously posted in 
the main entrance of the establishment, and such permit may be 
revoked at any time the inspector deems necessary, and shall only 
be given where good cause can be shown. 

§ 15. The factory inspector, now or hereafter appointed under and 
by virtue of the provisions of chapter f6ur hundred and nine of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-six, is hereby authorized to 
appoint such number of persons as in his judgment may be necessary, 
not exceeding eight, who shall be known as deputy factory inspectors^ 
either or any one of whom may be appointed to act as clerk in the 
main office, and whose duties it shall be to enforce the provisions of 
this act and of chapter four hundred and nine of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six. The powers of said deputies shall be the 
same as the powers of the factory inspectors, subject to the super- 
vision and direction of the factory inspector. , 

§16. The district attorney of any county of this state is hereby 
authorized, upon the request of the factory inspector, or either of his 
deputies, or of any other person of full age, to commence and 
prosecute to termination before any recorder, police justice, or court 
of record, in the name of the people of the state, actions or proceed- 
ings against any person or persons reported to him to have violated 
the provisions of this act 

§ 17. The traveling expenses of each of said deputies shall be 
approved by the inspector and audited by the comptroller of the state 
before payment, and said deputy inspectors shall have an annual 
salary of ten hundred dollars, to be paid monthly by the treasurer of 
the state out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated. 
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§18. Said factory inspector shall have power to divide the 
state into districts and to assign one of said deputies to each district, 
and may transfer any of the deputies to other districts in case the 
best interests of the State require it The inspector shall have the 
power of removing any of .the deputy inspectors at any time. 

§ 19. The factory inspector shall receive an annual salary of two 
thousand dollars, and the assistant factory inspector shall receive an 
annual salary of fifteen hundred dollars, and they shall make a report 
to the legislature on or before the tenth day of January of each year; 
and an office shall be furnished by the capitol commissioner, in the 
new capitol, as soon as practicable, which shall be set apart for the 
use of the factory inspector. The factory inspector, his assistant and 
deputies, shall have the same power to administer oaths, as is now 
given to notaries public, in cases where persons desire to verify 
documents connected with the proper enforcement of this act. 
[Sections 14 to 19, inclusive, added by chapter 462, Laws of 1887.] 

§ 20. Any person who violates or omits to comply with any of the 
foregoing provisions of this act, or who suffers or permits any child 
to be employed in violation of its provisions, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than twenty nor more than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment 
for not less than thirty nor more than ninety days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. [As amended by chapter 560, Laws of 1889.] 

§ 21. A copy of this act shall be posted in each work-room of every 
manufacturing or mercantile house in tbis State, where persons are 
employed who are affected by the provisions of this act. 

§ 22. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

§ 23. This act shall take effect immediately. 

BLANK FOBMS ISSUED. 

The following additional blank forms were issued for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of the law : 

For Report of Inspection. 

Date of inspection No 

Name of firm 

Street number .....' ' 

City or town 

County 

Owner, agent or lessee of building 
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How many stories ? 

Goods manufactured 

Party to be notified 

Number employed Males, Females, 

Number males under 18 years. Under 16 

Number females under 21 years Under 16 

Are certificates filed ? How many missing and cause ? 

Is record book kept ? ' 

Any children under 14 ? 

Names of children under 16 posted in rooms? 

How many illiterate children ? 

How many physicians' certificates required It 

Hours pf labor for women under 21 and minors under 18 posted? . . . 

Hours required of such women and minors 

How many hours on Saturday ? 

Do they work between 9'P. m. and 6 ▲. m. ? 

Any overtime worked ? 

How much time for noonday meal ? 

Any permit for shorter meal-time ? 

Is it posted ? Has it been revoked ? 

Are women under 21 and minors under 18 permitted to clean 
machinery while in motion ? 

Is machinery dust-creating ? , 

Are exhaust fans provided ? , 

Belting and machinery, /aiV/t/, not loell, guarded 

Vats and pans, fairly, not well, guarded 

Belt shifters in use , 

How many accidents occurred since previous inspection ? 

Were they reported to inspector ? 

Number of elevators or hoistways 

Havc elevators trap or automatic doors ? 

Are hoistways properly inclosed or secured ? 

Number of main stairways inside ; ... outside ? 

Have they hand-rails where necessary ? 

Not screened on sides and bottoms 

Rubber covering for stair steps not necessary 

Doors open in, out, both ways, slide ;Znot locked, bolted or fastened 
during working hours ; wash-room not provided for females ; water- 
closets, not separate for sexes ; not screened ; how many inside ; 

outside ; not clean ; ventilation good, fair, 

bad? 
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FntE Eboapes : Balcony and inclined ladder. 

Balcony and straight ladder ; straight ladder. 

Endless chains ; Other means 

Is law posted in each work-room ? 

Date of previous inspection No 

These " report of inspection " blanks have been neatly printed in 
book form in convenient size, and are filled by the inspector while 
in the factory, and a copy thereof sent to the ojffice in Albany. 
All work done by the inspectors and orders given are thus recorded 
in the CapitoL 

Fob Posting Names of Childben. 

To facilitate compliance with that portion of the law which 
requires the posting of the names and ages of children under 16 
years of age, the following form was printed on good sized sheets 
of ruled paper for distribution among manufacturers : 

NOTICE. 

The follo'vring named cliildren under sixteen years of age are employed in 
this room, and in accordance ivitli. the requirements of the Iia-vrs of the State 
of Ncvr York, each has provided and placed on file in the office of this estab- 
lishment an affidavit stating his or her age, date and place of birth t 


Date of 
employment. 

CHILDREN'S NAMES. 

< 

Ases. 

Employment 
ceased. 




• 



■ 







Official Notification op Necessaby Changes. 

Considerable clerical work was obviated by having the following 
blanks printed in copying ink and, when necessary, filled out and 
served on those who had not complied with the law : 

For violations of sections 9 and 11. 
ISTATE OF NEW YORK : 

Office of Factory Inspector 


M 


, 188 


'OR ) 


You are hereby notified to comply with section .... of chapter 409 of 
the Laws of 1886, as amended by chapter 462 of the Laws of 1887, and 
chapter 560 of the Laws of 1889 (a copy of which is herewith inclosed), 
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by guarding tne in manufacturing 

establishment, situated at No street in the 

of county of as follows : 


as required by said Laws of the State of New York, and if said 
requirements are not complied with within thirty days from the date 
of this notice, legal proceedings will be commenced against you 
forthwith. (See section 20.) 


Factory Inspector. 

Please notify the inspector when you have complied, that you may 
be placed on record accordingly. 

* 

Providing for exhaust fans, 

STATE OF NEW YOEK : 

Office of Factory Inspector,] 

,188 . \ 

M 


You are hereby notified to comply with section of chapter 409 

of the Laws of 1886, as amended by chapter 462 of the Laws of 1887 
and chapter 560 of the Laws of 1889 (a copy of which is herewith 

inclosed), by providing exhaust fan for the purpose of carrying 

off the dust from the in manufacturing 

establishment, situated at No street, in the 

of , county of , as required by the said 

Laws of the Staje of New York, and if said requirements are not 
complied with within thirty days^irom the date of this notice legal 
proceedings will be commenced against you. (See section 20.^ 


Factory Inspector. 

Please notify the inspector when you have complied, that you may 
be placed on record accordingly. 
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For ordering loash-rooms and water-closets. 


r 
STATE OF NEW YORK : \ 


Office of Faotobx Inspeotob, 
,188 


o.. 


M 


• • * • 


Tou are hereby notified to comply with section thirteen of chapter 409 
of the Laws of 1886, as amended by chapter 462 of the Laws of 1887« 
and chapter 560 of the Laws of 1889 (a copy of which is herewith 
inclosed), by providing or causing to be provided in manu- 
facturing establishment at No street, in the 

of A , county of , a suitable and 

proper. . for the use of the females therein employed, 

and the said shall not be used by persons of 

the male sex, and shall as required 

by said laws of the State of New York, and if said requirements are 
Xiot complied with within thiriy days from the date of this notice, 
legal proceedings will be commenced against you forthwith. (See 
section 20.) 


Factory Inspector, 

Please notify the inspector when you have complied, that you may 
be placed on record accordingly. 

For orders concerning fire escapes and elevators, 
STATE OF NEW YORK; 


Oppioe op Pactqby Inspector, 

,188 

M 


°i 


You are hereby notified to comply with section of chapter 409 

of the Laws of 1886, as amended by chapter 462 of the Laws of 1887, 
and chapter 560 of the Laws of 1889 (a copy of which is herewith 

inclosed), by making the following alterations in building 

now used for manufacturing purposes and known as No 

street, in the of county of 
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as required by said chapters^ and if said requirements are not complied 
with within thirty days from the date of this notice, legal proceedings 
will be commenced against you forthwith. (See section 20.) 


Factory Inspector, 

Please notify the inspector when you have complied, that you may 
be placed on record accordingly. 

For approval of fire escapes. 

It being found necessary to examinq the construction of such 
fire escapes as were erected in compliance with our orders, the 
following form of approval was adopted : 


FiBE Escape Apfboyix. : 
No 

Date, 18 

Inspector, ; 

Date of report, 

« 

Location, No Street. : 

CityJ 

County, j 

Height, Stories. ' 

Occupied by 


Owner,. 
No 


Escape constructed by. 


STATE OP NEW YORK. 


No. 


Office op Deputy Faotqbt Ihspbotob, 


18 

This is to oebtify that the fire escapes 
erected on the building 

wtre constructed as required by the 

Factory Inspector, as per report of 

Deputy Inspector^ 

dated 18 . 

Deputy Factory Inspector, 


Pbosecution Blank. 

The following blank form was issued for the purpose of system- 
atizing and recording prosecutions for violations of the law. 

Prosecution request 

[To be forwarded to the Inspector at Albany for approval.] 

No Date ,18 . 

Name of person, firm or corporation 

Corporation's president \ 

Corporation's secretary 

Corporation's superintendent 

Location : Street 

City or town 

County 

4 
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Business carried on 
Cause of complaint 


I therefore respectfully request that I be permitted to commence 
proceedings in the court against the above named 


Deputy Factory Inspector. 
Approved and request granted : 


Factory Inspector. 
Date ,18 . 

Result of prosecution. 

[To be returned to Albany on conclusion of case in court, With copies of all papers and 

documents used at trial.] 

Date of commencing suit 

Name of defendant . 

Attorney for defense 

Name of complainant 

Attorney (if any) for people , 

Suit instituted in Court 

city, county. 

Judge, recorder or justice ., 

Grand jury ? Jury trial ? 

Pleaded guilty, or not guilty ? 

Adjourned 

Tried (date) 18 . 

Eesult 

Eemarks : 


EESTEICTING THE HOUES OF LABOR ' 

Previous to July 5, 1889, the factory law of this State limited 
the time of labor of women under 21, and boys under 18 years of 
age, in manufacturing establishments, to sixty hours in any one 
week. Under that law there was no limit to the number of hours 
which might be exacted in any one day, and consequently the 
spirit of the law was often violated by requiring an excessive 
period of protracted exertion from all hands, including minors, but 
care was usually taken to keep the limit for the week within the legal 
number of sixty-hours. This could readily be done by working 
even twenty-four hours in succession, and then subtracting the 
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necessary number of hours from som^ other working day or days» 
It was to prevent this violation of the spirit of the law that the 
late Legislature amended it so as to make ten hours the extent of 
a day's work for the class of minors above mentioned, unless the 
object of a longer working day was to shorten the hours of labor 
on Saturday, the last day of the week. It was also made unlawful 
to require or permit any such minor to work after 9 o'clock at 
night or before 6 o'clock in the morning. These amendments to 
the law were made in accordance with our recommendations in 
previous reports, but the time in which they have been in opera- 
tion is too brief to warrant us in speaking with any degree of 
positiveness about the benefit that may accrue to the persons 
directly aflfected by them. Whatever may be the ultimate conclu- 
sion as to the wisdom of the restrictions, it is certain that up to 
this date but little complaint has been made regarding them, and 
very many people view them as proper and wholesome regulations 
tending to the physical and moral benefit of minors and the publia 
generally. It is reasonable to assume that ten hours is an ample 
day's work, and if more than that is required of any one, especially 
of minors, that an opportunity for rest and recreation should be 
given at the end of the week, if the operative is to maintain his 
standard of efficiency as a human machine. The experience of 
those manufacturers who formerly ran their mills sixty-six and 
seventy-two hours a week, is to the effect that the sixty-hour limit 
set by the Legislature of 1886, has not in the least decreased the 
productiveness of their employes, but that as much if not more 
goods are now produced than under the long-hour system, and 
the reduction of hours has had the effect of making steadier and 
more cheerful work-people, and altogether raised the standard of 
their work Statements of this character have been freely made 
to the inspectors by many employers who were opposed to the 
enactment of the original law, and it is not making too broad an 
assertion to say that there is hardly a manufacturer in this State 
who would voluntarily return to the system of eleven and twelve 
hour work-days, even if the legal restrictions were removed. 

In justice to many employers who permit their older help to- 
work more than ten hours a day, during their busy season, it must 
be said that this is done at the desire of these employes, who are 
eager to add the additional money thus earned to their regular 
wages, the employers themselves being careless as to whether the- 
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work was done by extra hands or by their usual force, conceding 
the privilege to the latter at their own request. Upon the whole, 
then, it may be regarded as an accepted fact that the law restrict- 
ing the hours of labor of minors, to sixty per week, or an average 
of ten per day, has in its operation proven satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, and is based on the correct principles of sound public 
policy. 

The amendment prohibiting women under 21 and boys under 18 
years of age from working between the hours of 9 P. M. and 6 a. m., 
like some other features of the law, has not been sufficiently long in 
operation to permit us to conclude positively that it will result in 
unmixed good, but we have yet to hear of any objection which 
shakes our belief that it is a just and good provision. During 
the five months which have elapsed since it went into effect, 
several hundred young women and boys have been stopped from 
working all night, or far into the night, but this has not resulted 
in hardship to them inasmuch as they have been kept at work by 
the same firms during the day time and older hands substituted 
for the night work. There are many establishments yet to be 
visited where it is possible still others will be found who will be 
affected by it. 

It is probably unrecessary to enter into any extended disser- 
tation upon the merits of the change in the law which thus debars 
minors from laboring during the long hours of the night, for these 
arguments have been presented in previous reports, and have, by 
the action of the Legislature in so amending the law, appeared 
to be convincing to its members, but we again advance the 
proposition that nothing will quicker stunt the physical growth of 
fi, young person more effectively than constant night-work, or 
even occasional and desultory stretches of labor extending far into 
the night. If the laws of nature, which designed the night as a 
time for rest and recuperation from the labors of the day, must be 
set at naught, then let those who have attained the years of man- 
hood and discretion perform such labor. It is manifestly injudi- 
cious, especially in the case of women, to require a growing genera- 
tion to upset the natural laws of health, and if this night-work is 
detrimental to the bodily health, it certainly will not benefit the 
mental well-being. 

In our last annual report we called attention to the long hours 
of labor performed by the underlings of the " sweaters " engaged 
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in the manufacture of cheap clothing in New York city. The evil 
has not appreciably abated since. These workers are a class 
which it is difficult for the inspectors to reach, on account of their 
ingrained national customs, the dens which they occupy, and 
the fact that the law does not clothe us with authority to compel 
ordinary cleanliness in work-rooms and the providing of sufficient 
air-space for each person therein employed. As we stated in our 
report of last year, " these work-rooms are so situated and so 
numerous that it would require the whole Department to watch 
them alone," with regard to working minors overtime, and we 
called attention to the possibility of danger to the whole country 
should a contagious disease break out among the unfortunate but 
filthy inmates of these shops. Stringent legislation, with sufficient 
officers to enforce its provisions, is imperatively necessary, and we 
again respectfully call the attention of the Legislature to the sub- 
ject. 

Public attention is being attracted to the long hours of labor 
exacted of the clerks in the big dry goods stores of the cities, 
most of whom are females, during the holidays, and the advisa- 
bility of legislation, similar to that relating to factories, to regu- 
late the matter. It is argued that the tasks of these clerks are 
fully as onerous and health-destroying as those of any class of 
factory workers, and that they are unwilling victims of a system 
to which they must quietly submit, unless legislation prevents, 
in order to obtain a livelihood. Whatever the facts may be con- 
cerning this, we wish to suggest that the Inspectors be given 
authority to insist upon proper retiring rooms for the female 
clerks in such establishments, as a number of complaint's have 
come to us of inadequate and indecent facilities of this character. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDEEN. 

The law of the State of New York prohibits the employment of 
any child under 14 years of age in a manufacturing establishment, 
and in this respect is in advance of any other State or country. 
New Jersey and the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec prohibits 
girls under 14 years and boys under 12 years to be so employed ; 
in Ohio, Maine and Pennsylvania the age is 12 for both girls and 
boys ; in Massachusetts they may be employed under 14 years 
under certain conditions, but not at all under 13 ; in Bhode Island 
the age is placed at 10 years, and in Connecticut 13 years is 
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the statutory age. Previous to last July, 13 was the age at which 
children might be employed in this State, but in accordance with 
the recommendations of this Department, and the petitions of 
many societies, employers and newspapers, the age was placed at 
14: by the Legislature of 1889. It is believed that no further 
increase will be necessary in this respect, and that in the course 
of a very short time the evils of infant labor, in the manufacturing 
establishments of this State, will have been eradicated so far as 
legislation can eradicate them. 

This subject has been discussed at length in all our previous 
reports, and it remains now but to tell how the law affects the 
children and the manufacturers who formerly employed those 
under 14 years of age. There has been no friction so far in 
obtaining compliance with it, the increase of one year not being 
regarded as a hardship. The question arose, after the passage of 
the amendment increasing the statutory age one year, whether 
children over 13 years of age and under 14, who had been legally 
employed and procured proper certificates under the law of 
1886, were excluded from labor until they arrived at the age 
of 14 years, and it was decided by the inspectors, we think 
very properly, that the law was not retroactive and affected 
only the employment of such children as might be hired after the 
date on which the amendment went into effect. This ruling per- 
mitted a great many children over 13 and under 14 to continue 
working, and consequently no accurate statistics can be given as 
to the total number of children under 14 who would be employed 
had the law not been adopted. Several hundred sugh children, 
however, wha were not provided with proper certificates when tlxe 
inspectors visited the work-shops wherein they were employed, 
were ordered discharged. 

From conversations with teachers and school superintendents in 
different parts of the State, we have been assured that the law l\as 
had an appreciable effect upon the school attendance of children, 
and that on being questioned, many of them acknowledged tliat 
were it not for the factory laws they would be working in some 
manufacturing establishment instead of being at school. Inas- 
much as this was one of the hoped-for and calculated results of a 
stringent factory law, it is gratifying to know that its operation is 
meeting the expectations of its friends and proving a lasting 
benefit to the children of this generation, as it certainly will con- 
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tinue to be to future generations. It will not, however, be under- 
stood from the foregoing that all children excluded from the mills 
and work-shops go immediately to school. Far from it. 

As stated in our previous reports, the necessity of obtaining 
and keeping constantly on file an affidavit concerning the age of 
all children under 16 years, of keeping a record book and the 
names and ages of such children posted in the work-rooms, has- 
had a deterrent influence upon many who would otherwise employ 
children, and in our opinion puts the problem of infant employ- 
ment in a fair way of settlement, because in a very few years no 
manufacturer will care to observe all these details unless the labor 
of children is absolutely essential to the proper conduct of his 
business. In other words, the law is leading us back to the rightful 
policy of employing adults to do the work of adults, and proving 
that the scheme of hiring two children to do one older person's 
work, because they were a little cheaper on the pay-rolls, is 
not the most profitable method of doing business. We are not 
extremists who believe that under no circumstances should chil- 
dren be employed in a manufacturing establishment, nor do we 
shut our eyes to the fact that there are many instances when chil- 
dren may, with benefit to themselves, be so employed, but it is 
undisputed that thousands of children were in the past deprived 
of all opportunities of education, because of their parents' cupidity 
or the trivial inducements held out by some employer. As the 
evil grew the apparent necessity for child-labor developed, until 
many came to look upon it as the natural condition of things, and 
thousands of youths were found and are to be found to-day 
in factories who can neither read nor wi;ite, and yet who 
were born and reared in the neighborhood of free schools. 
The injury thus done can never be repaired. These children 
have now grown to manhood or womanhood, and will go 
through life devoid of all education. Others have so little that 
it is of no practical value to them. It is to be hoped, and it is 
reasonable to believe that the operation of the present factory 
laws will put a check to the extension of this ignorance, and cause 
the coming generation of factory- workers to be higher in the scale 

of civilization. 

Illitebatb Children. 

The amendment to section 4, which prohibits the employment 
of children under 16 years of age who can not read and write in 
the English language, has been in operation but three months, or 
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since the opening of the public schools for the fall term. It 
is manifestly too short a period of time to warrant more than an 
approximate idea as to its effect, but it is becoming more evident 
every day that it is an important feature of the law and one that will 
bear good results in the future. The enforcement of this section has 
already shown the necessity for its enactment, however. Notwith- 
standing the brief time it has been in force, a large number of boys 
and girls have been examined by the inspectors, and those who could 
not qualify under its provisions have been discharged and urged 
to go to school. They were not alone those who were absolutely 
illiterate, but in many instances those who could read and write 
in German, Polish, Italian, French, or whatever their native 
languages might be. The purpose of the statute is evidently 
to inculcate a knowledge of the customs and laws of this 
country, and thus in some degree check the growth of the clan- 
nish exclusiveness which has resulted in the massing together, 
of great njimbers of people of a foreign nationality who live in 
utter ignorance of their obligations to the community at large, 
and oftentimes become enemies of social order and the public 
weal. It is not an unreasonable requirement on the part of the 
State to insist that its future citizens, who are desirous of reaping 
the benefit of and to be partakers in the country's prosperity, 
shall be to some extent acquainted with the language of the 
nation, and be able to read its laws. We find that manufacturers 
are alive to the importance of this section of the law, and 
usually test the knowledge of all who come under its provisions 
before they are employed. This materially lessens the labors of 
the inspectors in this respect, and at the same time indicates that 
the amendment is both effective and popular. 

Compulsory Education. 

We are often discouraged to learn that some children who are 
depiived of employment through the operation of the factory 
law will not attend school, thus defeating one of the purposes of 
the law in their cases. This is because there is no stringent 
compulsory education law and no school officers — excepting in 
three cities — to whom we can report the names and residences 
of those we exclude. We have discussed this subject in all of our 
previous reports and again call the attention of the Legislature to 
its importance. Outside of the facts which might be presented by 
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the Factory Inspectors, there is abundant data in the printed reports 
of the various school superintendents of the cities and towns of the 
State showing the enormous number of children of school age who 
never attend school, but who are growing up in ignorance because 
proper pressure is not brought to bear to make them attend. In 
some localities the lack of school facilities encourages illiteracy, and 
there are but few places where the school authorities keep pace 
with the growing demand for new school houses and additional 
teachers. If there were bfl&cers everywhere clothed with power to 
seek out those who neglect to attend school and to report regu- 
larly the number of such delinquents to the Legislature^ and 
whether their absence was due to insufficient school facilities, or 
from other motives of false economy, it is safe to say that a remedy 
could soon be found by the law-making authority. It is therefore 
again respectfully urged that truant officers be appointed in every 
school district of the State, and that whatever minor differences 
of opinion may be entertained regarding the matter be subordi- 
nated to the imperative need of some such officials. 

Children in Mercantile Houses. 
The laws of this State draw a distinction between children in 
manufacturing and mercantile houses which is not drawn by other 
States in legislation regulating or prohibiting their employment. 
We have never been able to satisfactorily explain to manufacturers, 
when questioned upon the subject, why the law did not restrict 
the employment of children in the mercantile houses as well as in 
the workshops and factories. We believe that if the law is bene- 
ficial in the one instance it would be equally so in the other. It 
is really pitiable to see the little ones employed as cash-boys and 
cash-girls in the big dry goods stores. Their duties are fuUy^as 
arduous as if they were employed in most occupations in mills 
and factories, and their hours of labor are just as long — in fact, 
during busy seasons, much longer than are ever required of chil- 
dren in a manufacturing establishment. We repeat our former 
recommendation on this subject, that the factory laws [be so 
amended as to include children in mercantile houses. 

The Apprenticeship Law. 
We can not report any progress in enforcing the apprenticeship 
law of this State, which was embodied in our duties by the 
passage of chapter 437 of the Laws of 1888, amending chapter 
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934 of the Laws of 1871, entitled " An act in reference to appren- 
tices and employers," and is as follows : 

Section 1. On and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful 
for any person or persons in this State to employ or take as an 
apprentice any minor person to learn the art or mystery of any trade 
or craft without first having obtained the consent of such person's 
legal guardian or guardians ; nor shall any minor person be taken as 
an apprentice aforesaid unless an agreement or indenture be drawn 
up in writing, in accordance with the provisions of this act, and duly 
executed under seal by the person or persons employing said appren- 
tice, and also by the parents or parent, if any be living, or by the 
guardian or guardians of said apprentice, and likewise by said minor 
persons so becoming an apprentice. 

§ 2. Said agreement or indenture, in order to make the law valid, 
shall contain the following covenants and provisions : 

1. That said minor person shall be bound to serve his employer or 
employers for a term of not less than three nor more than five years. 

2. That said minor person so indentured shall not leave his said 
employer or employers during the term for which he shall be inden- 
tured, and if any said apprentice so indentured as aforesaid shall 
leave his said employer or employers, except as hereinafter provided, 
the said employer or employers may compel the return of the said 
apprentice under the penalties of this act. 

3. That said employer or employers shall covenant and agree in 
said indenture to provide, at all times during the continuance of the 
same, suitable and proper board, lodging and medical attendance for 
said apprentice, and said employer or employers shall also further 
covenant and agree to teach or cause to be carefully and skillfully 
taught to his or their said apprentice every branch of his or their 
business to which said apprentice may be indentured, and said 
employer or employers shall be further bound, at the expiration of 
said apprenticeship, to give to said apprentice a certificate in writing 
stating that said apprentice has served a full term of apprenticeship 
of not less than three nor more than five years at such trade or craft 
as may be specified in said indenture. 

§ 3. Any person or persons taking an apprentice without complying 
with the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof before any magistrate or court 
having jurisdiction, held in the county in which the business of said 
employer or employers may be conducted, shall be subject to a fine of 
not less than five hundred dollars, the fine to be paid to the treasurer 
of the said county, for the use and benefit of said county. It shall 
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be the duty of the factory inspector and the deputy factory inspectors 
to see to it that the duties and obligations of employers to their 
apprentices are observed and enforced, to enforce this act, and to 
prosecute such employers for a failure to perform such duties and 
obligations, or any violation of this act 

§ 4. Any and all indentures made under and in pursuance of the 
provisions of this act shall not be canceled or annulled before the 
expiration of the term of said indentures, except in case of death ; or 
by the order of or judgment of the County or Supreme Court of this 
State for good cause, and any apprentice so indentured who shall 
leave his employer or employers without his or their consent, or with- 
out sufficient cause, and shall refuse to return, may be arrested upon 
the complaint of said employer or employers and taken before any 
magistrate having jurisdiction of misdemeanors, who may cancel 
said indentures, and on conviction may commit said apprentice to the 
house of correction, house of refuge or county jail, in and for said 
county, for such length of time as such magistrate may deem just, or 
until said apprentice shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
and in case said apprentice, so indentured, shall willfully neglect or 
refuse to perform his portion of the contract as specified in said 
indenture, then said indenture may be canceled in the manner afore- 
said, and said apprentice so violating said indentures shall forfeit all 
back pay and all claims against said employer or employers, and said 
indentures shall be canceled. 

§ 5. Should any employer or employers neglect or refuse to teach, 
or cause to be taught to said apprentice the art or mystery of the 
trade or craft to which said apprentice has been indentured, or fail at 
any time to provide suitable and proper board, lodging and medical 
attendance, said apprentice, individually, or his parent or parents, 
guardian or guardians, may bring an action against said employer or 
employers, to recover damages sustained by reason of said neglect or 
refusal ; and if proved, to the satisfaction of the court, said court 
shall direct said indentures to be canceled, and may impose a fine on 
said employer or employers, not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
not less than one hundred dollars, and said fine shall be collected and 
paid over to said apprentice or his parent or guardian, for his sole use 
and benefit. 

§ 6. Any indenture made and executed, wherein parts conflict with, 
or are not in accordanoe with the provisions of this act, shall be 
invalid, and without any binding effect. 

§ 7. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 
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In a carefnlly prepared opinion which was printed in our i*eport 
for the year 1888, the Attorney-General decided, in reply to ques- 
tions submitted by the Factory Inspector, that indenturing was not 
essential where a minor was employed, and where there was no 
previous understanding that the employer should teach such 
minor all the " arts and mysteries " of the trade or calling in 
which he was engaged. In the course of his opinion he said that 
" it does not appear that this act was intended to affect the right 
of a parent or guardian to procure general employment for a 
minor," and that in his judgment "it was the general intention of 
this statute that minors might be employed, with the consent of 
their guardians generally, for the purpose of learning the art or 
mystery of any trade, without having attached to him all the 
incidents connected with apprenticeship, and without requiring 
the execution of the agreement or indenture referred to in the 
act ; but that where it was intended to take a person as an appren- 
tice, as that word is generally understood, an agreement or 
indenture as provided in the act would be necessary." 

From this it will be seen that in order to enforce t«he law, in 
any given case, a complaint is essential from the guardian or one 
of the parties interested in the minor who may be employed as an 
apprentice, and then the result of a prosecution would depend 
entirely upon the nature of the evidence produced,, as to whether 
there was an agreement on the part of the employer to take the 
minor as an apprentice within the meaning of the law. In but few 
instances would an employer acknowledge that he employed his 
minors as apprentices to teach them a trade thoroughly, but 
almost invariably asserted that he employed them "generally," 
and at convenient pursuits, or in subdivisions of the trade in 
which they were most apt or familiar. 

We can not say frotn our experience with the apprenticeship 
law that there is any demand for its enforcement, either on the 
part of parents, minors, or employers. The days of the old 
indenturing system seem to be numbered. But few employers 
will "covenant and agree to provide at all times during the 
continuance of the same [indenture] suitable and proper board, 
lodging and medical attendance " for his apprentices, and the 
parents do not appear to be anxious to enter into such an agree- 
ment, either. The new order of industrial production, with its 
vast quantities of machinery devised to take the place of human 
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hands, has made the skill of many mechanics the most useless of 
accomplishments, for they can not utilize their knowledge for 
recreation or for the purpose of earning a livelihood. Shoemaking 
was once a trade which was never learned until the apprentice 
could complete with his own hands a pair of perfect shoes, but 
now, through machinery, there are sixty-eight subdivisions of that 
handicraft, and but few boys are taught more than one of these 
sixty-eight branches, and then the extent of his knowledge is 
confined to the operation of one, machine. So it is in nearly all 
the trades — machines have been substituted for mechanics. It is 
not to be wondered at, then, that indenturing has become obsolete, 
and that the very meaning of the word apprentice has almost 
undergone a change. However much skilled artisans of the old 
school may regret the new condition of things and deplore the 
days of good handworkers, there is no escape from the tendency 
towards labor-saving inventions. The following from the pen of 
Hon. T. V. Powderly, head of the order of Knights of Labor, may 
not be out of place in considering the matter of apprenticeship. 
He says: 

" From a paper before me I take the following paragraph. It 
appears to furnish food for reflection and study : 

" 'A very serious question confronts the American youth under the 
existing restrictive system of apprenticeship. What is to become of 
the millions of boys, who, having finished going to school, are looking 
about for something to do ? ' 

" This subject is worthy of the best thought of the most profound 
thinkers of our time, and I make bold to discuss it briefiy, in the hope 
that my words, which at best will serve but as an introduction, may 
cause others to take up the question itself for discussion. 

"Have we a restrictive system of apprenticeship in the United 
States ? I fail to ifind it in operation in many of the trades and call- 
ings, and in many others it exists only in name. Its effect on limiting 
the number of apprentices is scarcely felt in the trade. It is fre- 
quently urged that the restrictive system of apprenticeship is driving 
the American youth from the skilled callings; that the native born 
is being driven from the work-shop to make room for the workmen of 
foreign birth.^ It is held by many that the trade union is to blame 
for this state of affairs; that the American labor organization is inimi- 
cal to the interests of the American workmaii. When the mechanic 
worked steadily for six days in the week to perform a certain amount 
of work by hand it was necessary for him to know the use of tools; 
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in order to fit himself for the performance of such a task he had to 
bind himself to the employer for a term of years, during which time 
he was taught the rudiments of his trade. He worked for a pittance 
in the hope of one day being able to take his place at the bench as a 
journeyman. It made no difference whether he learned the machinist, 
blacksmith, molding, cooper or shoemaking trade, they were all hard 
to acquire, and the mechanic of twenty or fifteen years ago had to 
learn the whole trade in order to take his proper place by the side 
of other mechanics when out of his time and upon the road as a 
journeyman. At present it is a waste of time to bind a boy to any of 
these trades, or to any particular trade, for the reason that they are 
all subdivided to such an extent that men are set to work on special 
pieces on entering the work-shop, and remain in that particular sub- 
division during their term of service. The chief aim of the employer 
in engaging apprentices is to secure the assistance of cheap help on 
work that it is not necessary to employ competent mechanics to per- 
form. The opposition of the mechanic to a number of apprentices is 
that the market may not find too many craftsmen in search of employ- 
ment; under such conditions wages must have a downward tendency. 
An apprentice in 1888 does not epter upon the trade as the appren- 
tice of 1858 did. In 1858 the apprentice learned all of the ' arts and 
mysteries ' of the trade, while the beginner of to-day is placed at a 
machine and is apt to be kept at it during his entire term of appren- 
ticeship. If he is skillful, and manipulates that machine to good 
advantage, he is more likely to be of better service to his employer 
than if he were allowed to take turns at all the different branches of 
the trade, but when his term expires he is of bat little use as a 
mechanic, for should he apply to another employer for a situation he 
may not be lucky enough to find employment at a machine similar to 
*the one at which he served his term, and if he is not so employed he 
will have to wait until a vacancy occurs, or tramp. During the 
period from 1859 to 1875 trades unionism flourished more than at any 
other time in our history; it was during that period that the greatest 
opposition to an unlimited number of apprentices was manifested by 
the mechanics of the United States. During that same period the 
employers of labor learned to go to foreign lands to secure the services 
of mechanics who would engage to take the place of the American 
workmen. The employer was not forced to go abroad for work- 
men, but he regarded the trade society as a foreign institution, and 
would not recognize it in dealing with his employes. He was incon- 
sistent, however, in going to Europe for workmen who were none the 
less foreign because he imported them. 
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"During the past ten years, which may justly be styled the decade of 
the iron man, the importation of foreign workmen by employers was 
practiced on a most extensive scale. During this same period trades 
unionism languished in the United States and played but a small part 
in dictating to employers how many apprentices they should engage; 
yet employers imported foreign laborers in such numbers as to 
arouse the American workmen to a sense of danger, when they began 
to rebuild their shattered organizations, in which work they were 
encouraged by the Knights of Labor, the latter organization having 
secured the passage of a law which, although frequently violated by 
employers, has for its object the prohibition of the importation of 
foreign labor under contract The argument that trades unionism 
is to blame for the presence of so many foreigurborn mechanics in our 
work-shops is not worthy of consideration. The truth plainly stated 
is, that every foreigner who is to-day at work in the work-shops of 
the United States, is here because he believed he could improve his 
condition by coming, or is here because he was induced to come by 
some agent, or bureau, in the interest of the employers of labor in the 
United States. 

" It is neither profitable nor encouraging to learn a trade when the 
chances are that some morning the mechanic will awake to find a 
machine standing in his place doing the work which he performed the 
day before. Inventions have been introduced so rapidly and exten- 
sively during the last ten years that many trades have been almost 
revolutionized. This rapid introduction of machinery has had a tend- 
ency to depress wages, the reduction in wages and the lack of security 
in work-shop management has been the cause of sending many a boy 
to college who would have gone into the work-shop after passing 
through the routine of the common public school. 

"Americans believe that they live in the best country in the world; 
the workman, being imbued with that sentiment, believes that he 
should receive the best wages in the world. The employer, who may 
be as proud of his country as the workman, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of employing an American because he is a countryman, or secur- 
ing the services of cheap workmen, will cast his lot with the foreign 
workman and the doUars-and-cents side of the question. The foreign 
workman, not knowing what his services ought to bring in this land, 
will step in the shoes of the American workman who received from 
two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars a day, and be recompensed 
at a rate not exceeding one dollar and fifty cents or one dollar and 
seventy-five cents a day. Having lived where it was necessary to 
practice the most rigid economy, he brings his economical habits ai^d 
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ideas with him, and for a time he can exist on the wages paid to him. 
We also find the manufactories of the United States being operated 
as though they were the property of one management. The tendency 
is to bring them under one common head through the agency of the 
"trust." Independence on the part of the workman is being crushed 
out, for he has only to work in one mill, workshop or factory in one 
part of the country and he becomes known all over. This system, 
although in its infancy, bids fair to become so perfected that it will 
be impossible for a man to work in any part of the country if his last 
employer is dissatisfied with him. The tendency throughout for the 
past few years has been to discourage the American youth when he 
sought to learn a trade. He is unwilling to spend years in acquiring 
knowledge which may never be of service to him. The colleges and 
universities are full to overflowing, and soon the professions will be as 
crowded as the trades are to-day. 

"This is an age of revolution and evolution. It is the most marvel- 
ous age the world has ever witnessed, and nothing that has gone 
before can be compared to it, or cited as an indication of what is to 
follow. We can not with any degree of accuracy predict anything 
for the future; we grope and fear to risk too much, lest some new 
invention completely upsets all our plans and gives the winning hand 
to another. We find American youths unwilling to learn trades 
because they do not bring rich rewards or assurances of stability of 
employment. There is a fascination about the large cities which they 
did not bear some years ago, and, taking it altogether we find our- 
selves in a state of transition almost impossible to describe. What the 
man of ante-bellum days regarded as a luxury, is to-day an absolute 
necessity. Take a look at the room in which you sit when this is read 
and contrast it with what your surroundings would have been in 
1858, just thirty years ago; note the changes which time has worked, 
not alone in the appearance of the room, but in that of its occupants. 
Once we put a little oil in a saucer, hung a rag over the edge, struck 
the flints together and ignited the rag. With such a light our read- 
ing and sewing was done. Then we ran the tallow into the mold 
and made the candle; we next ran the fluid into the lamp, and stood 
back in awe to see it burn; after that gas began to work its way 
beneath our sidewalks and into our sitting-rooms; then the old Drake 
farm was tapped, and the world was astounded to find itself burning 
the product of the earth after the refiner changed its color. Then we 
said, we can go no farther, and found our words were contradicted 
by a glare of light which almost rivaled the noonday sun, and elec* 
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tricity flashed itself into favor. [On the ninth of this month at 11 
o'clock at night, I saw a man painting a sign on Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, without the aid of lamp or torch; electricity answered 
every purpose.] 

" Ten short years ago we wrote our letter, or, if we were in a hurry, 
we telegraphed to our friends; to-day we call up the exchange and 
talk across cities and counties. Soon States will be traversed by the 
sound of the human voice. To-day we talk into a funnel, and not 
only are the words recorded, but the very sound and quiver of the 
voice is faithfully preserved to be repeated as often as may be 
required at any time during our lives or after death. We stop and 
ask, what next? The answer comes with the rapidity of lightning 
from some quarter of the universe in the shape of a new invention. 
What has this to do witJi the American youth ? Everything, for we 
must devote more time to him than heretofore, so that he may not, 
Micawber-like, stand in idleness waiting for something to turn up. 
Let us turn it up for him by inaugurating a system of industrial 
schools in which the arts, the sciences and trades will be taught. 
Surely the American youth is worthy of the best that we can do for 
him, and we should encourage him in his first steps, that his later 
ones may be for the good of the nation. At the rate at which science 
is advancing there will soon be no shoveling of earth, no leveling of 
hills by hand, no digging of trenches, no cutting of earth, or wood, 
or iron by hand; all of these things, and all else that enters into the 
industry of the world, will be done by the aid of science. There will 
be no trades or tradesmen of any special callings or crafts. In 
the world's production nothing should be missing, nor should one 
man have an advantage over another which nature does not 
give him. We will have men of no particular trade, but all 
men will know all crafts, not the * Jack-of-all-trades,* but a far 
different being who knows all trades well. Every school room should 
be a workshop, a laboratory, and an art gallery. At present a trade 
learned is a trade lost, for the learner does not have an opportunity 
to practice but one part of his calling, and if thrown out of that one 
groove can not fall into another. Under an industrial system of 
schooling every American youth will know sufficient of all trades to 
step into whatever opens itself to him, and he will not be forced by 
circumstances to stand in the way of another who is anxious to rise, 
but will be fitted to take a step forward at a moment's notice. He 
wiU always find work to do and will do it more rapidly, with better 
tools and for a greater reward than the artisan of the present." 
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Endangering the Life, Limbs or Morals of a Child. 

We quoted in our last report, for the benefit of employers of 
child labor, that clause of the Penal Code which relates to 'the 
subject, believing that they should be informed of the grave respon- 
sibility assumed in case of accident to a child under 16 years 
of age. We again reproduce this section for the same reason : 

§ 5. Section two hundred and eighty-nine of said Code is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 
. § 289. A person who, 

1. Willfully causes or permits the life or limb of any child actually 
or apparently under the age of sixteen years to be endangered, or its 
health to be injured, or its morals to become depraved ; or 

2. Willfully causes or permits such child to be placed in such a 
situation or to engage in such an occupation that its life or limb is 
endangered, or its health is likely to be injured, or its morals likely 
to be impaired; is guilty of a misdemeanor. — [As amended by chapter 
145, Laws of 1888.] 

Although there may be some difference of opinion as to what can 
be construed as a " situation or occupation which endangers the life 
or limb of a child,** or is likely to injure its health, there can be no 
doubt that if a child is injured in the ordinary pursuit of his task 
in a factory or work-shop, even where that injury is caused by 
the child's own carelessness, that the child has been placed in a 
situation where its life or limbs have been endangered, and that 
his employer is responsible. Especially is this so where an acci- 
dent occurs on a machine which has been ordered guarded by the 
inspectors. It may be said that there are machines which can not 
be guarded, and we know that this is so ; but children should not 
be employed on such machines, as they are acknowledged by 
everyone to be dangerous, and the fact that a child is injured on 
such a machine through carelessness does not, to our mind, in the 
least relieve the criminal and civil responsibility of the employer. 
We are not called upon to enforce this section of the Penal Code, 
but we would be derelict in our duty did we not draw attention to 
it, not only as a plea in favor of the children who are daily being 
put in jeopardy through violation of its letter and spirit, but as a 
kindly reminder to employers who would not willingly transgress 
a law. It may save them both suits for damages and indictment 
for misdemeanor. We urge that if dangerous machines must be 
operated, let it be done by those who have attained the years of 
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discretion, and not by children who are, by the very laws of nature, 
bound to be heedless of their own safety. Older help may cost a 
little more per week, but under the present laws of the State of 
New York it will be found to be the cheapest in the long run. 

HOISTWAYS AND ELEVATOES. 

During the past year we have continued our efforts in enforcing 
the law providing for the guarding of hoistways arid the placing 
of automatic doors upon elevators. We. can report gratifying 
success in this direction, and believe that in the course of a com- 
paratively short time we will have every elevator in the State 
provided with some sort of safeguard. As we have no right to 
decide exactly what is best for the reasonable protection of 
elevators, some of the appliances adopted by manufacturers are 
in contravention of what we believe to be entirely adequate, and 
others will be found so unsatisfactory by experience that other 
contrivances must in time be substituted, thus adding to the 
expense of compliance in their cases. 

The inspectors believe that automatic trap-doors are most con- 
ducive to. the safeity of factories and the people employed therein, 
for the reason that in case of conflagration they tend to check the 
spread of smoke and flames from floor to floor through the 
elevator, thus giving the operatives a better opportunity to escape 
and oftentimes saving the premises from total demolition. It is 
a well-understood fact that open elevator shafts, in case of fire, 
become the agents of destruction, and the cause of large losses 
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through the strong air-draught constantly flowing upward in 
them, and thus carrying the flames with wonderful rapidity from 
floor to floor until the fire gains such headway that it is beyond 
the control of the most active fire department. Insurance com- 
panies, which have large financial interests in this matter, appreci- 
ate the advantage of trap-door checks at each floor in an elevator, 
and in most places allow a considerable reduction in premiums 
where the trap-door system is in use. There are seven or eight 
systems of trap-doors which have stood the test of experience 
and comply with both the letter and spirit of the factory law, and 
there is scarcely an elevator to which one of them can not be 
attached, consequently there can be no excuse whatever for non- 
compUance with the law. 

However, as a matter of immediate economy a number of manu- 
facturers have adopted upright automatic doors, which to some 
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extent, if they keep in order, may prevent accidents, but are not 
likely to retard much the spread of fire. In urging the manu- 
facturers of the city of Rochester to comply with the section 
relating to elevators, the question was raised as to the meaning 
of the law, this department maintaining that automatic trap-doors 
alone met all the requirements of the statute, and consequently 
should be preferred to any other system wherever they could be 
applied. A meeting of interested parties in that city was held 
and a list of questions on the subject were drawn up and were 
submitted by us to the Attorney-General. Following is his 
opinion, which has been also printed in circular form for 

distribution : 

STATE OF NEW YORK: 

Attobney-General's Office, \ 

Albany, February 8, 1889. ) 

James Connolly, Esq., Factory Inspector: 

Deab Sib. — Tour communication of the seventh inst. has been duly 
received, submitting the following questions for my opinion: 

First " Whether the selection of horizontal traps in elevator shafts, 
or upright doors aJt the shafts may not be made by the owner or lessee 
of the building ? " 

Second, " Whether placing automatic upright doors at the shafts 
would not fulfill the requirements of section eight ? " 

Third, "Whether placing automatic upright doors at a wooden 
shaft would not fulfill the requirements of the law ? " 

Fourth, " Whether placing automatic upright fire-proof doors at a 
wooden shaft, lined with tin, would not fulfill the requirements of the 
law ? " 

Fifth. "If the act does not require that trap or automatic doors 
shall cover the well or shaft and will permit of upright doors at the 
shaft, is there anything in section eight requiring such well-holes to 
be inclosed at the sides ? " 

Sixth, " In any case does the act require that the doors shall open 
and close by action of the elevator, so as to preclude the possibility 
of said doors being left open ?" 

Seventh, " Does the word ' proper,' as used in section 8, give any 
power or discretion to the inspector to say what a proper door 
may be ?" 

Section 8, above referred to, provides as follows : 

" It shall be the duty of the owner, agent or lessee of any manu- 
facturing establishments where hoisting shafts or well-holes are used. 
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to cause the same to be properly and substantially inclosed or secured^ 
if in the opinion of the inspector it is necessary to protect the life or 
limbs of those employed. in such establishments. It shall*also be the 
duty of the owner, agent or lessee to provide or cause to be provided 
such proper trap or automatic doors, so fastened in or at all elevator 
ways as to form a substantial surface when closed, and so constructed 
as to open and close by action of the elevator in its passage, either 
ascending or descending." 

This provision was intended to protect the employes in factories 
from dangers which generally attend elevator shafts or holes. It 
requires "proper " trap or automatic doors in or at all elevator ways 
so as to form a substantial surface when closed. A " trap-door " 
would, I think, be generally understood to mean a door in the floor 
which opens up and down. And had the provision stopped there I 
should Certainly hold that such a door must be constructed " in " and 
over the elevator way ; but the statute also* speaks of an " automatic 
door " " at " elevator ways. 

It is evident different kinds of doors are provided for, "trap-doors" 
" or automatic doors " and the use of the prepositions " in " and " at " 
indicates that it was intended that either one of the different kinds of 
doors might be used. Each one of these prepositions is made to 
apply to doors in the different positions which the different kinds of 
doors must necessarily be placed in. For example, if it is a trap-door 
it must be fastened " in " all elevator ways, but if it is an automatic 
door it must be placed " at *' all elevator ways. 

Had only trap-doors been intended, it is not likely any other doors 
would have been mentioned. And automatic "upright " doors would 
answer one description of door mentioned, and horizontal trap-doors 
would answer the other description of door mentioned. 

The requirement that the doors shall form a " substantial surface ' 
does not demand that such surface should be either vertical or hori- 
zontal. A smooth surface may be either vertical or horizontal. 

There is no provision in the statute requiring the shafts to be built 
in any particular manner or of any particular kind of material. 

Taking into consideration, however, the general purposes of the 
act, and the requirement that "proper" trap or automatic doors 
shall be used, I think where there is an open uninclosed shaft, the law 
contemplates that a trap or sliding door should be used, so as to 
cover the well-hole at each floor. An upright door would be useless if 
the other three lides of the shaft or hole were open, and would hardly 
be considered a proper door to prevent the evils provided against. 
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An upright door at an open shaft would not form a substantial 
surface, a trap or sliding door mighi 

The section requires the doors to open and close by action of the 
elevator. This provision is to prevent the doors from being left open 
through carelessness. While the word "proper " as used does not 
give the inspector discretion to absolutely and finally determine what 
is or what is not a " proper " door under the statute, it is for him to 
inspect the doors in respect to their position, effectiveness, etc., and 
if in his opinion the doors are not " proper " doors within the meaning 
of the law, he should take proceedings against the person maintain- 
ing and using the door for a violation of the statute, and whether or 
not such door is a proper one would have to be determined in that 
• proceeding. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that either horizontal or upright 
doors may be used at the shafts, whether such shafts be constructed 
of wood or metal, dependent upon the fact whether such shafts or 
" wells " are inclosed or open. If open trap or sliding doors, in the 
well; and if inclosed horizontal doors, at the well; and that such 
doors may be made of any solid substance, and must in either case be 
automatic and work by the action of the elevator; and that the word 
" proper " as used in the section, while it does not give the inspector 
absolute authority to determine finally what is or what is not a proper 
door, still it is his duty to make such a determination in the first 
instance and to prosecute for a violation of the act, if in his opinion 
such doors are not proper doors within the meaning of the act. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant 

CHAS. F. TABOR, 

Attomey-Oeneral. 

In consequence of the foregoing view of the law taken by the 
Attorney-General, a number of upright automatic doors have been 
attached to elevators in various sections of the State. From 
reports received concerning some of these the prospects of their 
proving unqualified successes, in all cases, from a practical 
mechanical standpoint is not assured. We deem it only a ques- 
tion of time when the Legislature will see the advisability of 
insisting that all hatch- ways and elevator wells be provided with 
self-closing hatch-covers, even if experience does not sooner 
demonstrate the inutility of upright doors as a check to the spread 
of flames. 
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During the year ending December 1, 1888, there were reported 
to this department sixty-four accidents upon elevators and hatch- 
ways, fourteen of which proved fatal. In four instances the 
accidents occurred from a breaking of the cable. There have 
been reported during the present year forty-eight accidents on ele- 
vators, thirteen of which resulted in death. It is not likely that all 
of the accidents from this source have been reported, the facts con- 
cerning many of those enumerated having been obtained by the 
inspectors only after threats to prosecute were made. By these 
statistics it will be seen that elevators and elevator wells are a 
fruitful source of danger to human life, and need the strictest 
surveillance on the part of the governmental authorities. Exclud- 
ing the loss of life by fire in the city of Eochester during 1888 
(the elevator wells were largely responsible for the rapid spread 
of that fire), no other one thing in factories was so damaging to 
human existence during that year, and the injuries and fatalities 
for the year just ended are also again most numerous on elevators 
and hoist-ways. 

In view of these facts we deem it advisable to suggest the adop- 
tion of the Massachusetts plan of prohibiting the use by any person, 
under heavy penalties, of an elevator which is not provided with 
such safety appliances as the law provides. It may be said in pass- 
ing that elevator manufacturers are, as a rule, opposed to attaching 
any automatic door or other device to their elevators, for the 
reason, we presume, that the speed thereof must be curtailed to 
some extent where automatic doors are operated. This question 
of elevator speed is a matter of serious moment. In our report 
to your honorable body for 1888, we said : 

" The time has come when the law should be amended, giving the 
inspectors power to inspect the machinery used in operating elevators, 
and authority to condemn that which appears to be unsafe, as is done 
in other States. This ought to embrace not only factories, but public 
buildings, hotels and mercantile houses. There is no reason why the 
government should not assume the right to regulate this means of 
transportation, as it has done in the case of steam railways and other 
means of conveyance. Hundreds of thousands of people are carried 
up and down high buildings every day in this State on elevators, the 
safety of which they have not the slightest guarantee. There are 
plenty of instances on record where serious loss of life has occurred 
through the breaking of elevator cables, defective machinery and 
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other causes. In many places the only duty of an engineer is to run 
the engine which propels the elevator car, and it is needless to say 
that a competent, trustworthy man would demand more for his labor 
than the owners of these buildings are willing to pay for such service, 
and consequently the lives of the passengers on the elevators are 
further endangered by ignorant workmen. The drums and other 
machinery of most the elevators in this State are placed in dark, inac- 
cessible corners, and are rarely inspected by the operator, who 
probably pays it no further attention than to occasionally oil the 
bearings. 

" We therefore recommend that a law be passed authorizing a 
thorough inspection of all elevator machinery, with power to prohibit 
the use of unsafe elevators, and to grant certificates of safety where 
the condition of the machinery and surroundings warrant it. If this 
duty devolves upon this department the force will have to be materi- 
ally increased." 

GUAEDING STAIEWAYS. 

We experience no difficulty in obtaining compliances with section 
9, which authorizes the inspector to order hand-rails on all stair- 
ways, the screening of the same on the sides and bottoms where 
females are employed in manufacturing establishments, and to 
require, where practicable, doors to open outwardly. These 
matters are of considerable importance in many instances, how- 
ever. Females appreciate the propriety of properly screening the 
stairways, and, in case of a rush or panic, hand-rails are found 
valuable aids to a safe descent of the stairways.' The few manu- 
facturers who were in the habit of locking the doors of the main 
entrance to their establishments desisted upon being notified of 
the law and agreed to comply with the same in the future. 

FIEE-ESOAPES. 

The section relating to fire-escapes was also modified, in import- 
ant respects, by the last Legislature, and consequently this report 
contains the results of but five months' effort under the law, but in 
that time we believe an excellent showing has been made. The act 
of 1887 (chap. 462) was defective and insufficient, and its enforce- 
ment resulted in the erection of a class of escapes which were 
sure to be useless the moment it was necessary to utili^ 
them. Many of them consisted of simple iron ladders, inse- 
curely fastened into the walls, situated directly in front of win- 
dows or so far away from them as to be out of reach. No 
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platformB coimected the windows with the ladders, and they 
were especially out of the reach of women and children, in fact it 
required an acrobat to successfully descend many of them. It is 
not surprising, then, that when the emergency came and it was 
necessary to use them in order to escape from burning buildings, 
they proved both insufficient and dangerous, and that lives were 
lost that might have been saved were proper escapes constructed. 
We have, during the past few months, ordered many of these 
escapes rebuilt, remodeled, or other and more sensible fire- 
escapes constructed in their stead. In conformity with the 
authority given the inspector in the amended law, specifications 
were issued to be followed in the erection of all future fire-escapes. 
These specifications are as follows : 

Provide an outside fire-escape to consist of iron balconies 8 feet 

wide, taking in windows at 

stories, and connecting said balconies by iron stairs, and provided, 

with a^.iron drop ladder to lead from the balcony at story 

to all to be constructed as follows: 

Brackets must not be less than Jxl| inches wrought-iron, placed 
edgewise, or 1| inch angle iron, \ inch thick, well braced, and not 
more than 3 feet apart, and the braces to brackets must not be less 
than I inch square wrought-iron, and must extend two- thirds of the 
width of the respective brackets or balconies. In all cases the brack- 
ets must go through the wall, and be turned down 3 inches, or be 
provided with screw nuts and washers not less than 5 inches square 
and \ inch thick. The part going through the wall shall not be less 
than 1 inch diameter. 

Top rails, — The top rail of balcony must be 1| inch x | inch wrought- 
iron, or 1^ inch angle iron, ^ inch thick, and in all cases must go 
through the walls, and be secured by nuts and 4 inch square washers, 
at least | inch thick, and no top rail shall be connected at angles by 
ibhe use of cast-iron. 

Bottom rails. — Bottom rails must be 1 J inch x -| inch wrought-iron, 
or 1\ inch angle iron, \ inch thick, well leaded into the wall. ' In frame 
buildings the top rails must go through the studding and be secured 
on the inside by washers and nuts as in the case of brackets. 

FiUing-in bars. — The fiUing-in bars must not be less than J inch 
round or square wrought-iron, placed not more than 6 inches from 
centers, and well riveted to the top and bottom rails.. 

Stairs. — The stairs in all cases must incline, and be not less than 18 
inches wide, and constructed of Jx3J inch wrought-iron sides or 
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strings. Steps must be not more than 12 or less than 9 inches apart 
and may be of cast-iron of the same width of strings, or § inch round 
iron, double rungs, and well riveted to the strings. The stairs must 
be secured to a bracket on top, and rest on and be secured to a bracket 
or extra cross-bar at the bottom. All stairs must have a | inch hand 
rail of wrought-iron on both sides, well braced. 

Floors, — The flooring of balconies must be of wrought-iron IJxf 
inch slats placed not over 1^ inches apart and secured to iron battens 
l^xf inch, not over three feet apart and riveted at the intersection. 
The openings for stairways in all balconies shall not be less than 24 
inches wide and 36 inches long, and have no covers. 

Drop ladders, — Drop ladders from lower balconies where required 
shall not be less than 12 inches wide, and shall be made of |x| inch 
sides and | inch rungs of wrought-iron. A 24:-inch-wide ladder shall 
extend from the upper balcony to 24 inches above the roof. In no 
case shall the ends of balconies extend more than 9 inches over the 
brackets. 

The height of railing around balconies shall not be less than three 
feet. 

There have been but few fires in which loss of life was involved 
during the year just closed. One occurred in the city of Albany 
last July, in the rag-shop of McArdle & Co., and the flames spread 
so rapidly that three women and one man were cut off from all escape 
and burned to death in the view of hundreds. The new fire- 
esca>pe law had hardly gone into effect when the sorrowful catas- 
trophe happened, but it served as another illustration of the 
necessity of an adequate law on the subject of fire-escapes. 

Perhaps it is not out of place in this report to call attention to 
the system of building stairways encircling or in close proximity 
to elevator shafts. A moment's consideration is suflScient to con- 
vince any sensible person that this is both wrong and hazardous. 
Yet no other defect of construction is found more frequently in 
high buildings. The architects in nearly every instance are 
responsible for this. In order to save a few square feet of space 
they place the elevator and stairway together, and thus not only 
enhance the danger to the property should fire break out, but 
make it next to impossible for aaiy person to use the stairways as 
a means of escape. Untold damage has resulted, and hundreds 
of lives have been sacrificed from just this cause. No elevator 
^halt should be constructed without a fire wall bet^^een it and th^ 
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rest of the building, with trap-door cut-offs at each floor, and 
should be situated as far as possible from the stairway. The 
system ol constructing continuous ending stairs in high build- 
ings must also be condemned. In case of a panic or. extraordinary 
rush these stairs become a source of danger, especially at the 
inside. where the steps grow narrow and the turn almost abrupt. 
It would be far better to have landings at each floor or of tener if 
necessary, so that in going down a square turn would be made, 
and thus check the headlong descent. These matters are of grave 
importance in all buildings where many persons are congregated, 
and should receive the attention of the law-making powers. 

The placing of wire screens and iron bars at windows in manu- 
facturing establishments is a pernicious and dangerous practice. 
We must not be understood as condemning the practice where 
these screens are composed of fine woven-wire mosquito-netting, 
or where they are put in readily swinging sashes or frames ; but 
this is the case in very few instances, the usual plan being to 
fasten the bars or thick wire into the wood or brickwork by strong 
staples, thus making a veritable prison out of the workroom and 
preventing the use of the windows as a means of escape in the 
event of fire. Windows so secured will prevent the escape of 
persons from one and two story buildings, where of course a fire- 
escape is not needed, or would make the use of firemen's ladders 
impracticable at the higher fioors. A fire-escape is only the last 
resort of people in a burning building, and sometimes lives can 
be saved more readily by the use of fire ladders in practiced hands. 
The screens referred to are generally said to be for the purpose of 
protecting the windows from stones thrown by mischievous parties, 
but this could be accomplished fully as well if the screens were 
put in frames on hinges, and fastened by a hook on the inside. 

GUAEDING MACHINEET. 

By an error, either on the part of the printer or one of the 
clerks of the Legislature, the section referring to the guarding of 
machinery was in part duplicated in the factory law, and while 
this did not affect, in the least, the desire of the Legislature to 
increase the authority of the inspectors over unsafe and dangerous 
machinery, it did have the effect of repealing, for the time being, 
the clause relating to the reporting of accidents. Much good has 
been accomplished during the past year, and especially during the 
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few months since the powers of the inspectors were increased, in 
the direction of guarding machines, belting, pulleys, shafting, eta, 
which, from their nature or the manner of erection or location, 
were likely to cause the loss of life or limb. We regard this as 
one of the most beneficent features of the law, and it is assuredly 
one which exacts from the inspectors much care, judgment, and 
consumes considerable time. Manufacturers usually fully appreci- 
ate the importance of following the suggestions of the inspectors 
in this respect, and, as a general thing, do not delay in mak- 
ing their machinery more secure as soon as the wishes of the 
inspectors are made known. A study of the reports returned 
to us, giving the essential details of the accidents occurring 
in the yarious Qianufacturing establishments, will show that 
they happen upon almost every variety of machine, and in the 
most unaccountable and unforeseen manner. 

It is the policy of wisdom, then, to surround all machines with 
every sensible safeguard in order to prevent, if possible, the 
maiming or death of a human being, and thus avoid costly suits 
for damages and the moral responsibility of being the occasion of 
disaster to the life or limb of a fellow creature. Many of the 
casualties are investigated by the inspectors with a view of plac- 
ing the responsibility, and to learn if such occurrences can not be 
prevented in the future by the adoption of proper safeguards. 
The information thus obtained proves valuable in the routine 
work of the inspectors, and gives an added force to their sugges- 
tions which sensible manufacturers and i^achine-hands are not 
slow to appreciate. 

It is not generally known that where a life is lost which would 
not have been sacrificed had the machine been guarded according 
to the inspectors' orders, that not only is the responsible person 
liable for full damages, but he is also indictable for manslaughter. 
This fact should be sufficient to urge the owners of manufacturing 
establishments to be doubly diligent in complying with the direc- 
tions of the inspectors. 

Buzz-saws, planers, shapers and kindred rapidly-revolving edged 
tools have added their scores of maimed to the annual list during 
the past year, but we expect to be able to report a material reduc- 
tion of preventible accidents on these machines during the coming 
twelve months. There are guards which can readily be attached 
to a majority of buzz-saws at small cost and make them reason- 
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ably safe^; planers and shapers can also be protected by yarious 
devices. We have also insisted that the set-screws on all shaft- 
ing shall be countersunk, fly-wheels guarded, shafting underneath 
sewiBg tables boxed or covered by we screening, and, in fact, 
endeavored to avoid, by urging that all reasonable precautions be 
taken, a repetition of such accidents as have from time to time 
been reported. 

EEPOETING OF ACCIDENTS. 

The tabulated list of casualties, recorded elsewhere, which 
happened during the past year in the manufacturing establish- 
ments of this State, preaches its own sermon. To check the 
number of these accidents, if not to prevent the;n altogether, is a 
laudable field of endeavor, and in it the inspectors should have 
the hearty aid of every high-minded manufacturer and operator. 
In order to know the dangerous part of every machine in use, and 
at a glance be able to point out, during a brief visit to a factory, 
all the belts, wheels,, pulleys, gearing and shafting which may 
possibly in the future injure some careless or unfortunate 
employe, the inspectors would need to be more than ordinary 
men, and have prescient attributes to which none of them lay 
claim. Consequently they can be rendered material assistance if 
those whose daily duties have made them familiar with the unsafe 
or hazardous machinery in a factory will only write and mention 
just what is wrong and how, in their opinion, it might be remedied. 

During the year ending November 30, 1888, about 700 cases 
of injury were reported to us, 630 of which were important 
enough to compile for publication. One hundred and three of 
these resulted in immediate death, fifty-one of these deaths being 
caused by fire, fourteen by elevators or hoistways, five by saws 
and frizzers, two by boiler explosion, and one by explosion of an 
oil stilL The remaining thirty deaths were from miscellaneous 
causes. A number of deaths resulted from the effect of injuries 
received which were not reported to the department. Following 
is a summarized statement of the deaths and most serious acci- 
dents reported during the year just closed : 

Total number reported injured 647 

Males injured 582 

Females injured 65 
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Fatally injured • 56 

Males 49 

Females 7 

Injuries to arm 47 

Among these cases, the number in which the arm was 

broken is 11 

In which the arm was amputated 7 

In which arm was amputated in part 1 

In which arm was fractured 4 

(The other cases were not reported to be of a serious 
nature.) 

Wrist injured 8 

Wrist broken 4 

Wrist dislocated 4 

Shoulder broken 1 

Collar bone broken 2 

Injury to hand 49 

Among these cases, the number in which the hand was 

lost entire is 4 

In which the hand was crushed and lacerated Id 

In which bones of hand were fractured 1 

(Bruises and flesh wounds constituted the other injuries 
to hand.) 

Injury to finger 244 

One finger amputated entire 9 

Amputated in part 75 

Two fingers amputated entire , . 8 

Two fingers amputated in part 31 

Three fingers amputated entire 4 

Three fingers amputated in part 14 

Four fingers amputated entire 5 

Four fingers amputated in part 2 

One finger broken 6 

Fingers crushed or smashed 20 

Injury to thumb 45 

Thumb was lost entire 4 

Thumb was lost in part 26 

Thumb and four fingers lost 2 

Thumb smashed or crushed 6 

(The other injuries to finger and thumb were reported 
slight.) 
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Injary to leg 38 

Leg was broken or fractured 22 

Leg was burned 4 

Leg was badly cut 3 

Leg was lost entire / 1 

Ankle dislocated 1 

Ankle sprained 6 

Lijury to foot 32 

Foot crushed 6 

Toes were crushed or jammed 11 

Foot was broken 1 

Foot was burned (by molten iron) 6 

Foot was scalded 4 

Foot was dislocated 1 

(The other injuries to the foot were not reported as 
serious.) 

Lijury to hip 11 

Dislocated and fractured each 1 

Bruised 4 

Injury to the head 46 

Scalp wounds 23 

Face burned 5 

Eye was injured 11 

Eye was lost 1 

Face was cut 1 

Lip and chin was cut 3 

Nose was injured 2 

Forehead was cut 4 

Injury to ribs 11 

One rib was broken: 3 

Two ribs were broken 2 

Three ribs were broken 1 

Four ribs were broken 1 

Bibs were fractured 2 

Injury to back and side 9 

Injury to neck and shoulders 6 

Injury to the abdomen 6 

Burned on back, chest, arms, or breast 3 

Beoeived severe internal injury by falling down elevator 

shafts 4 

Oases not enumerated, the injuries being slight 24 
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TOILET-EOOMS AND WATEE-CLOSETS. 

The slight change made in the law concerning water-closets, 
viz., empowering the inspectors to compel the proper ventilation 
of all snch closets, whether intended for the use of males or 
females, has accomplished good results in many places. We have 
during the past year continued our efforts to obtain as much 
privacy for the dierent sexeB as possible, but the necessity for 
labor in that direction is not, as yet, obviated by any means. By 
reference to the tables of inspection it will be seen that especially 
in the city of New York many separate apartments for men and 
women were ordered, and we have to report that a large number 
of them have complied with our instructions or have taken steps 
to do so. There is considerable difficulty in New York city in 
keeping closets clean on the upper lofts of many buildings on 
account of the scarcity of water during working hours, when it 
is most in need for flushing closets. This makes it difficult to 
maintain a desirable state of cleanliness in this respect, and is 
also the basis of objection on the part of some firms where 
extra closets were ordered, it being held that additional closets 
were of no value without sufficient running water to cleanse them, 
and therefore it was putting them to useless expense to comply 
with the law. As we had occasion to report last year on this 
subject, there is a class of manufacturers in New York city, and 
occasionally outside of it, to whom it seems the height of ridi- 
culous prudery to require distinct retiring rooms for females. Of 
course these do not employ very many persons — ranging from 
five to fifty of both sexes — ^but they are none the less numerous on 
that account, and the aggregate number of people affected is very 
great. The constant changing of their quarters and the continual 
starting up of new shops make it imperative to use continuous vigi- 
lance with reference to this section, as it often happens, when a 
change of this sort is ordered, that the tenant finds it cheaper to 
move to new quarters than to spend money in making improve- 
ments on another man's property.. In the city of New York fully 
ninety-five out of every 100 employers lease their work-rooms, 
and there is almost invariably a controversy between the landlord 
and tenant as to who shall bear the expense of necessary altera- 
tions required by the factory laws. This is not only true as to 
water-closets, but also as to automatic elevator doors and fire- 
escapes, either of which involves expenditure of between $60 
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and $300. The landlord will say that inasmuch as he does not 
employ the people he need not contribute to their safety or con- 
venience, and the tenant argues, with apparent justice, that as 
water-closets and fire-escapes and automatic elevator doors are 
permanent improvements, he should not be compelled to add sdlid 
value to another man's premises. These disputes, it will be easily 
understood, do not aid the inspector in hastening the observance 
of the law, and the department is constantly receiving appeals for 
decisions — where we have in fact no right to decide — between 
lessee and lessor. These difficulties are being surmounted and 
the law obeyed with all reasonable celerity. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

The following named firms were prosecuted during the past year : 

December 13, 1888. — Robinson & Dick, candy manufacturers, 
doing business at No. 110 Seneca street, Buffalo, were on this date 
arrested on a warrant sworn out by Deputy Inspector Coe, for 
violation of the law in employing Henry Lock and Charles Boldt, 
minors under the age of 18 years, at labor for a longer period 
than sixty hours, during the week ending December 8, 1888. They 
pleaded not guilty in police court, before Judge King. Evidence 
was heard and they were convicted and fined twenty dollars, on 
December 15, 1888. 

December 13, 1888. — Sibley & Holm wood, confectionery manu- 
facturers, doing business at No. 117 and 119 Seneca street, Buffalo, 
were on this date arrested on a warrant sworn out by Deputy 
Inspector Coe, for violation of the law in employing Lucy New- 
berry, a woman under 21 years of age, at labor for a longer period 
than sixty hours during the week ending December 8, 1888. They 
pleaded not guilty, in the police court before Judge King. Evi- 
dence was heard and the defendants fined twenty dollars, on 
December 15, 1888. 

January 25, 1889. — James W. Clement, book and job printer, 
doing business at 201 Main street, Buffalo, was on this date 
arrested on a warant sworn out by Deputy Inspector Coe, charged 
with violating section 13 of the factory law in not having a sepa- 
rate water-closet for the females in his employ, after being repeat- 
edly notified of his delinquency. He pleaded guilty, in the 
police court before Judge King, was fined twenty dollars and 
admonished to comply with the law forthwith, which he did. 

January 29, 1889. — Gies & Co., lithographers, doing business a 
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No. 11 Swan street, Buffalo, were on this, date arrested on a charge of 
employing at labor the following named minors under the age of 18 
years: Gteorge Beck, Louis Beyer, Edward Schultz, Herman Schultz, 
Samuel E. Topping and Peter Schmidt, for a longer period than 
sixty hours during the week ending December 22, 1888. They 
pleaded not guilty before Judge King in the police court, and 
owing to the defective memory of the witnesses, who were all 
employed by the firm, and ' the impossibility of making the 
defendants produt3e their time-books and pay-roll, they were dis- 
charged, sufficient evidence not being produced to convict. 

May 22, 1889. — Anselm Hoef ner, soap manufacturer, doing busi- 
ness at No. 162 Yan Bensselaer street, Buffalo, was on this date 
arrested on a warrant sworn out by Assistant Inspector Franey, 
charged with violating the law in not placing automatic doors upon 
his elevator, after being notified to do so. An adjournment of the 
case was obtained, at the end of which defendant came into court 
and produced a contract, signed in the meantime, showing that the 
doors were ordered and would be put on immediately, and the 
charge was consecfaently withdrawn. 

August 6, 1889. — Richard Hannan, cigar manufacturer, doing busi- 
ness in Ogdensburgh, was on this date arrested on a warrant sworn 
out by Deputy Inspector Guetig, charged with violation of the law 
in not keeping on file certificates of the age of children under 16 
years in his employ. He pleaded guilty in the police court 
before Recorder Dorwin, and sentence suspended, with admoni- 
tion that if the law was not immediately complied with a fine 
would be inflicted. Defendant thereupon complied. 

October 21, 1889. — William J. Demong, a cigar manufacturer 
doing business in Syracuse, was this day arrested on a warrant 
sworn out by Deputy Inspector Guetig, charged with violating the 
law in employing Paul Gunsch, a child under the age of 13 years. 
The defendant agreeing to comply with the law in the future, the 
charge was held in abeyance. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

In our previous reports we have discussed and made recom- 
mendations concerning a number of matters which it is not deemed 
advisable to again enlarge upon, but we take occasion, however, 
to renew our recommendations concerning them, in the hope that 
your honorable body may deem it wise to give them the force of law. 

One of these is in relation to the necessity for a strict practical 
^examination, by competent boards in different parts of the Slate, 
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of all stationary engineers. Probably one-third of those in charge 
of the steam stationary engines and boilers in this State would be 
rejected as unfit for such responsible positions were they examined 
as to fitness, and we submit that of all places in the world where 
incompetency should be guarded against it is in those who run 
the engines in the mills and factories. 

Many boilers in daily use have never been inspected, and we 
renew our recommendation that a force of boiler inspectors be 
appointed with authority to inspect all boilers not regularly 
examined by a responsible insurance company, with the power to 
prohibit the use of any boiler not deemed absolutely safe. The 
boilers that are not insured are very often too dangerous risks for 
the companies, but their use is not discontinued in consequence. 
Imperfect boilers are also more likely to be under the supervision 
of ignorant engineers. Every consideration of public safety 
demands State supervision in this respect. 

The subject of dangerous buildings has again been called to 
our attention a number of times during the past year. In our 
last report we said : 

There are a number of unsafe buildings in this State where manu- 
facturing is carried on. Many of these were never constructed for 
manufacturing purposes, and weighting the floors with heavy 
machinery has caused their walls to bulge and the foundations to 
nettle. In the cities there are local officers to look after such build- 
ings, but in the smaller towns and villages no authority is vested in any 
one to insure their safety. Inasmuch as relief is generally looked for to 
the Factory Inspectors in such caBes, power ought to be given them 
to compel either the strengthening or demolition of such structures. 

It would seem to be the policy of wisdom that some measures 
be taken to^regulate the business of rag-sorting. This industry, 
important though it be, is One of imminent danger to property, 
and in one instance during the past year, in the city of Albany, 
occasioned the loss of four lives and considerable property by 
fire. It is the well-known plan of all cautious manufacturers to 
gather up and immediately destroy or carefully put in an iron 
receptacle, all rags and oil waste which may be found on their 
premises, to prevent, if possible, the occurrence of fire by spon- 
taneous combustion. Yet this very material, so inflammable and 
tinsafe, is bought up by rag dealers, massed together, packed so 
as to render it still more liable to ignite, and stored away in large 
bales among other stuff of a dangerous nature* It requires no 
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exercise of the imagination to conclude that this is imposing a 
great risk upon adjoining property owners, and placing the safety 
of the persons employed in such rag warehouses in jeopardy. 
Probably the only remedy that can be applied, however, is in 
isolating all rag warehouses, and requiring the sorting, etc., to be 
done not higher than the first or second floors. 

One of the growing evils in the cities of the State is the practice 
of crowding a great many persons together in one work-room, 
regardless of the laws of health. Many complaints have been 
received concerning this, most of them well founded. This subject 
merits the attention of the Legislature, and we again respectfully 
urge that an amendment be inseiS'ted in the factory laws, empower- 
ing the inspectors to prevent overcrowding. At the same time 
authority should be given to permit the inspector, should he deem 
it essential, to condemn the method of ventilation and drainage, 
and compel the^ substitution of proper systems. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

First — That mercantile houses be subjected to the same restric- 
tions as manufactories and work-shops, concerning the employ- 
ment of women, minors and children. 

Second. — That a compulsory education law be enacted, and 
officers be created and empowered t6 enforce it. 

rAird.— Authorizing the inspectors to regulate the speed of 
elevators and to prohibit the use of such elevators as have not 
been provided with the safeguards required by law, an^ empower- 
ing them to inspect elevator cables and machinery, and condemn 
such as are unsafe. 

Fourth. — That boards be created for the purpose of examining 
all persons seeking employment as stationary engineers, with 
authority to issue certificates of competency. 

Fifth. — That a number of inspectors of steam boilers be 
appointed, with power to condemn and prohibit the use of unsafe 
boilers. 

Sixth. — Empowering the Factory Inspectors to compel the 
strengthening or demolition of unsafe buildings wherein manufac- 
turing is carried on in villages, towns and cities where no local 
officers have such authority. 

Seventh. — Prohibiting the overcrowding of work-rooms and 
condemning improper ventilation and drainage. 


REPORTS OF DEPUTIES. 


FIKST DISTEICT. 

John Jordan, Deputy Inspector, 

In reviewing the operations of the Factory Law in this district 
during the year, I find that many improvements in factories have been 
made; while of course, there yet remains a great deal to be done. 

The first section, as amended this year, prohibiting minors from 
worMng more than ten hours in any one day, has been the means of 
compelling manufacturers to employ a larger number of hands, or 
engage those who do not come within the law, and thereby decreasing 
the oiumber of minors. 

The second section, increasing the age to 14, has been acceded to by 
the manufacturers with very little trouble; in fact there was but a 
small percentage of those under 14 that I found working, the 
manufacturers deeming it safer not to employ those under 14. The 
violationa this section I found were very few. 

To comply with the third section the manufacturers find consider- 
able* trouble at times, and in many cases they have done away with 
this class of help. 

The fourth section, as amended, requires that children under 16 be 
able to read and write. Although it takes considerable time of the 
inspector to obtain the information required, I consider it well spent, 
and I am pleased to be able to* report that in a large number which I 
examined there was an extremely small percentage unable to fill the 
requirements of the law, and from my observation, so far as I have 
been able to go, I feel assured that this low percentage will continue. 

Under section 8 in some cases I have ordered hoistways inclosed 
and the orders have been carried oat. As to the automatic trap-doors 
in elevators, there has been a considerable number who have complied 
and more are under way. The manufacturers in many cases have now 
come to the conclusion that there being so many different kinds of 
appliances they can procure one which will satisfy their demands 
and secure them from serious accidents of different kinds at the same 
time. 
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Section 10, as amended, has made the inspector better able to insist 
upon fire-escapes for the safety of those employed in factories, although 
there are a large number with straight ladders, which. I think are 
almost useless where females are employed. The new factories are 
haying escapes with balconies erected, and in some cases balconies 
have been placed on those that were up, but as this department 
has no power over a building until it is occupied by manufacturing 
tenants, the law causes continual friction with owners of factories, as 
they are passed by the Building Department of this city, even with 
defective escapes. 

Section 11, as amended, giving the inspector more power and speci- 
fying the different machines and other necessities that are liable to 
be the cause of accidents will be the means, I am sure, of preventing 
a great many casualties. The manufacturers now in very many 
instances are thankful for suggestions that will prevent injuries and 
willingly comply with them when made. 

The clause requiring accidents to be reported has been complied 
with as a rule, still there are a large number who fail to report 
an accident until notified. I believe that compulsion to report 
accidents has a decided tendency to reduce the number of them 
occurring in factories, from defective or dangerous machinery; and 
when the employer finds he must report the facts, he is more anxious 
to guard his machinery and take measures to prevent casualties in 
the future. 

' Section 13 as amended, has already been the means of enabling us 
to do considerable good in obtaining better closet facilities, and 
I am satisfied will in the near future plainly show the wisdom of the 
amendment. 

That the inspection laws have been of immense benefit to the work- 
ing people of this State there can not be any doubt. Almost daily 
facts are met with that illustrate the truth of this statement; and as^ 
manufacturers become better acquainted with the law and its objects 
and understands that it benefits him as well as his employes, this 
improvement will be more marked. 

In conclusion I beg leave to say that the law, as amended last year, 
giving additional power, causes more tedious work, and takes addi- 
tional time in many cases to make inspections, so much so that I find it 
impossible to be able to cover my district as it should be covered. I 
am satisfied that the time has arrived when there should be additional 
inspectors, so that the benefits of this law can be more vigorously 
shown. 
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SECOND DISTEICT. 
George A. MoKay, Deputy Inspector, 

It is with no little gratification at the results accomplished during 
the past year in this district that I submit this report, believing that 
the work done will meet with the approval of those for whose bene- 
fit the factory act was enacted. 

The amending of section 1 so as to read " not more than ten hours 
shall be exacted from or permitted to be performed " by males under 
18 or females under 21 years of age on any day, " unless for the pur- 
pose of making a shorter work day on the last day of the week; pro- 
vided, further, that no woman under 21 years and no male minor 
under 18 years of age shall be employed during the hours between 
9 o'clock in the evening and 6 o'clock in the morning," was very bene- 
ficial, and has had the effect of decreasing night work to a great 
extent; and where such work has been done, persons over the statutory 
age have generally been employed, as I have often noticed while visit- 
ing the factory neighborhoods during the evenings. 

The raising of the minimum age to 14 was, in my opinion, entirely 
proper and meets with the approval of a large majority of the manu- 
factures, who are now coming to the conclusion that child-labor is 
not profitable; and many of them no longer employ any children 
under 16 years of age, as can plainly be seen by anyone who will 
visit their factories now and compare them with what they were two 
years ago. Almost immediately after the passage of that amendment, 
together with the section which provides that " no child under the 
age of 16 years shall be employed in any manufacturing establish- 
ment who can not read and write simple sentences in the English 
language, except during the vacation of the public schools," came a 
demand for more school accommodations, and as it is an admitted 
fact that in this district there are more children debarred from 
attending school than ever before, notwithstanding that several new 
sckool-hDuses have been erected during the year, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Factory Act has been complied with to a great 
extent in respect to both age and education. 

The hoistways are generally better protected than they formerly 
were, and the accidents from falling down them are fewer, and upon 
investigation of all that came under my notice during the year, I 
failed to find any that was caused through any violation of the law. 
Automatic trap-doors in elevator-ways — against which there have 
been serious objections, owing to the possibility of their becoming 
useless through getting out of order, which objections have been 
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overcome by several improvements m them — are already provided in 
many establishments; and I am informed that the manufacturers of 
them are very busy with orders received from those who have been 
notified by this department to comply with the law. 

I again desire to state that I consider the section in relation to fire- 
escapes one of the most needed and important of any in this act, and 
I have done everything possible to secure their erection wherever I 
thought they were needed. I have already reported the location of 
159 fire-escapes, ordered by this department in this district, in which 
factories were employed 7,120 persons, and I herewith submit a list of 
204 factories, in which are employed 9,616 persons, which have been 
provided with them through our orders during the year: 


Number 
Location. employed. 

121 Mercer strieet 44 

401-407 East Eighth street 92 

409-413 East Eighth street 40 

416-417 East Eighth street 85 

21-26 East Houston street 126 

46 Elizabeth street 62 

21 Wooster street 16 

743 East Ninth Street 17 

111 Greene street 52 

127 Attorney street 41 

627-541 West Twenty-third street 228 

300 EastBroadway 79 

291 Monroe street 14 

136 Prince street 3D 

264 Broome street 82 

169 Greene street 26 

165-167 Greene street 45 

109 Greene street 38 

107 Greene street * 35 

84 Wooster street 68 

93-95 Prince street 207 

64 Mercer street 18 

46 Howard street 27 

48 Howardstreet 6 

437K-439 Broadway 20 

441 Broadway 8 

447 Broadway 17 

471 Broadway 37 

44 Mercer street 80 

477 Broadway 86 

466 Broome street 32 

458 Broome street 40 

456 Broome street 65 

491 Broadway 10 

493 Broadway 26 

516 Broadway 46 

115 Spring street 87 

635 Broadway 47 

138 Wooster street 31 

637-539 Broadway .• 79 

643 Broadway 46 

655 Broadway 128 

657 Broadway 110 

119 South Fifth avenue? 63 


Number 
Location. 'employed. 

190 South Fifth avenue 246 

164 South Fifth avenue 18 

313-315 Canal street 36 

323 Oanal street 5 

351-353 Canal street 66 

51 Bidge street 61 

13 East Houston street 37 

182 Suffolk street 51 

171 Suffolkstreet 10 

399-405 Cherry street 20 

448-470 Cherry street 102 

456 Cherry street 31 

152 Mercerstreet 42 

166 Mercerstreet 29 

605 Broadway 78 

119 Leonard street 10 

217-219 Centre street 51 

223 Grand street 15 

61 Crosby street 62 

484 Broadway 90 

82 Elizabeth street 33 

16-18 Chambers street ^. . . . 101 

206 East Twelfth street 36 

435 East Houston street 43 

634-636 East Seventeenth street 44 

69 Nassau street 16 

27-29 Ann street 13 

473 Broadway 72 

479 Broadway x 34 

490 Broome street 23 

29 Mercerstreet 20 

212 Mercerstreet 5 

67 Greene street 64 

84 Wooster street 68 

93 Grand street 10 

390 Broadway 60 

244 Canal street 14 

348 Canal street 10 

350 Canal street 8 

255 Canal street 15 

315 Church street 80 

38 Lis penard street '. 22 

77 Warren street 48 

175 Chambers street loa 
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Number 
Ijocatlon. employed. 

«0 Chambers street. 19 

10 Walkerstreet 29 

97 Franklin street 20 

132 Duanestroet 41 

64 West Houston street 27 

34-36 West Houston street 41 

741 East Ninth street 66 

105 Suflfolk street 10 

109 Suffolk street 12 

113 Suffolk street 13 

179 Stanton street (rear) 86 

64 Bond street 50 

14 Second avenue 6 

812-314 Bowery 100 

10-12 Second avenu© 15 

58 Attorney street 70 

68 Attorney street (rear) 51 

117 Greenestreet 30 

113-115 Mercer street 113 

17 West Houston street 10 

27 Mercer street 12 

21 Woopter street 22 

619 Broadway 33 

70-72 Wooster street 50 

66 Wooster street 13 

101 Spring street 32 

99 Springstreet 37 

413 Broadway 13 

64-66 Lispenard street 60 

275 Broadway 35 

60 Lispenard street 19 

66 Lispenard street 19 

42 Lispenard street 90 

9 Lispenard street 30 

9 Laightstreet 200 

470 Washington street 19 

347 Washington street 229 

85 Warren street 16 

101 Warren street 39 

10-12 College Place 89 

78-80 Walker street 34 

85 Walkerstreet 8 

41-43 Centre street (rear) lOO 

104 W^kerstreet • 35 

48 Duane street 40 

43-45 Centre street 60 

44-46 Duane street 20 

89-91 Centre street ^ 40 

146 Centre street 215 

19 Howard street 8 

64-60 Elizabeth street 75 

46*48 Elizabeth street 56 

N, E. corner Broadway and Howard 

street ' 4 

438 Broadway 5 

7-11 Marion street 68 

83 Wooster street 18 

813 Church street 23 

112 Second avenue 16 


Number 
Location. employed. 

8 Secondstreet 21 

283 Hudson street 25 

287 Hudson street 11 

75 Grand street 10 

343 Canal street 36 

155-157 South Fifth avenue 300 

311 Church street 20 

8 Murray street 20 

14 Murray street. 16 

371 Broadway 100 

351 Broadway 18 

49 Murray street 35 

30 Warren street 20 

13 Desbrosaes street 484 

12 Desbrosses street 30 

361 Washington street 37 

147 Chambers street 58 

75 Warren street 25 

77 Warren street 40 

202 Fulton street 8 

368 Broadway 60 

242 Canal street 20 

26 Reade street 18 

48-50 Duane street 6 

16-18 Reade street 24 

151 Elmstreet 4 

6 Howard street 56 

474 Broadway 135 

237 Centre street 6 

164 Mott street 12 

370 Broadway 50 

37 Warren street 70 

520 Broadway 25 

6 Reade street 18 

8 Reade street 6 

25-27 Centre street 30 

321 Canalssreet 6 

328 Church street 22 

890 Broadway 12 

37 Warren street 70 

113 Greene street 33 

388 Broadway. . 66 

63 Walkerstreet. , 33 

61 Walker street 6 

63-65 Walkerstreet 20 

69 Walker street 18 

79 White street 90 

310 Broadway 25 

174 Centre street 32 

55 Columbia street 11 

300 Canal street : 17 

427-429 Broadway 42 

508 Broadway 60 

589 Broadway 37 

11 Warren street 28 

492 Broome street 14 

70 Duane street 43 

71 Leonard street 22 
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Becapitulation. 

1888. 1889. Total. 

Fire-escapes ordered and erected in accordance with Factory Law. . 159 204 363 

Number of persons employed in such buildings 7,120 9,616 16,786 


This number does not represent all that have been provided, for 
the fire department appears to have given orders for fire-escapes on 
several factories which have be^^n standing for years without them, 
and insisting on- their erection. The above list does not include 
places where the placing of ladders to balconies already erected have 
been complied with. 

The machinery and belting in manufacturing establishments are 
generally well guarded, the contrast in some instances being very 
marked when compared to the condition of things in this respect 
before the passage of this act. 

There is also a decided improvement in the cleanliness of water- 
closets, although there is considerable yet to be done in that direction. 

In conclusion, I would recommend that the law be amended by 
providing for the appointment of more deputy inspectors, as it is 
utterly impossible with the present force to accomplish all that 
should be done to bring the factories up to their proper condition. 

I would also recommend that the owners of elevators be compelled 
to have a competent person in charge of them at all times, so as to 
prevent minors and persons who know nothing about them from 
operating them at the imminent risk of life. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 

Hiram Blanchard, Deputy Inspector. 

I herewith submit a short review of my work as deputy factory 
inspector of the third district, for the year ending November 30, 1889. 

The amendments made to the Factory Inspection Law by the last 
Legislature have been very beneficial. 

The amendment to section 2, making fourteen the minimum age at 
which a child may be employed, has given general satisfaction, but in 
some of the country towns the manufacturers have been somewhat 
inconvenienced by not being able to procure all the help that they 
required between the ages of 14 and 16 years, but at the same 
time they say that the law is proper and that children should be com- 
pelled to attend school until they are 14 years old. 

Section 4, prohibiting the employment of children under 16 years 
of age who can not read or write, is having a good effect, and in 
several factories where I found a number of children under 16 
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years of age employed who could not read or write, the manufacturers 
have had night schools opened and compel all such children to 
attend. These schools are also attended by employes who are over 
16 years old, and I have reports from them that the night schools 
are doing well. 

I have given the provisions of section 8 especial attention and have 
sent official notices to all manufacturers to have automatic trap-doors 
put in their elevator- ways, where I found the same had not been 
done. A great many have complied with such notices and others will 
do so as soon as they can find out what particular door is best adapted 
to their elevator. 

The fire-escape clause, as it is at present, has given the inspectors 
the power to compel manufacturers and owners of buildings, used 
for manufacturing purposes, to erect good and substantial fire-escapes; 
a number have been put up in my district during the past year and 
others are about to be erected. 

The guarding of machinery is being done as rapidly as possible, 
and I find that manufacturers generally are anxious to place all the 
safeguards around their belting and machinery, that they can without 
interfering with the working of said machines. As to dust-creating 
machines, and emery wheels in particular, I have issued notices to 
have exhaust fans provided in all cases. 

I have had considerable trouble in obtaining the proper ventilation 
of water-closets, and I think it would be a great benefit to all 
employes if it were unlawful to have a water-closet in any work-room. 

I have received a number of charges against manufacturers, accus- 
ing them of employing children under the lawful age, also of over- 
working minors. On investigation I found all but one without 
foundation in fact, and in some cases the charges I found had been 
made for spite by persons who had been discharged for just cause. 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge the courteous treatment I 
have received from the manufacturers, also the valuable assistance 
given by the employes whenever it has been required. 


FOURTH DISTRICT. 

James P. Hooley, Deputy Inspector, 

I have the honor of submitting a brief review of the work performed 
in this the fourth inspection district of the State. 

I am not able to give as large a number of inspection reports this 
year as last, owing to the fact of being retained in the office at 
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Albany a considerable portion of the time, and also to complications 
caused by additional amendments to the law, which necessitated 
longer time to be devoted to the proper inspection of each factory. 

The first section of the present law, which relates to the number of 
hours women under 21 years of age and males under 18 years of age 
may be employed in factories of this State, has in some instances 
caused friction with both employers and employes. The former, 
through misunderstanding, have in some cases violated the law, but 
upon proper notice from me the violation has ceased, and the section 
fully complied with. In some cases the privilege of working over- 
time has been asked by the employes themselves, for the stated reason 
that the extra money earned would purchase some necessary of life 
which the money earned during regular working hours would not 
permit. However laudable this purpose may be, I can not agree with 
the practice of crowding two days' work into one, for aside from its 
demoralizing effects, both mentally and physically, it is contrary to 
the principle which is gaining strength in the minds of many people, 
that the hours of labor should be still further reduced to at least less 
than ten per day. 

My observations of the employment of children, as specified in 
section 2, reveals the fact that the amendment made by the last 
Legislature, forbidding the employment of children under 14 years of 
age instead of under 13 years of age, is a good one, and I am pleased 
to report that the employers almost unanimously welcome the change? 
and many of them have gone so far as to refuse to employ any 
children under the age of 16 years. This in itself speaks volumes 
in favor of the wisdom of the law, for in the early enforcement of the 
act the question of child-labor seemed to be the great stumbling 
block in the way of the fulfillment of the law. True, it still remainb 
a knotty point, but a few years more will sufl&ce to see our hopes real- 
ized and the childreii under 16 completely removed from the 
Work-room to the school-room. 

The amendment requiring children under 16 years of age to be 
able to read and write simple sentences in the English language is of 
vast importance, and is but the entering wedge for other educational 
features which should as early as possible be engrafted into the law. 
I have, however, found some instances of illiteracy where the children 
have been the main support of families, and because of extreme 
poverty have been deprived of the chance of securing an education. 
Such being the fact, the inspectors should be allowed some discretion 
and, upon proof that night schools would be attended, they should be 
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allowed to continue working. I believe that in large manufacturing 
centers some law should be provided, compelling school boards 
to provide night * schools fpr children employed in manufacturing 
establishments. 

The necessity of properly guarding elevator and hoistways has 
become so apparent thg^t it is hardly necessary for me to mention the 
matter. The owner or lessee of a building in which there are eleva- 
tors or hoistways, who refuses to comply with the law in this respect, 
must be indeed blind to his own interest, for aside from avoiding 
accidents the application of automatic or trap- doors in or about 
elevator or hoistways, is a great safeguard in case of fire. They cer- 
tainly tend to confine the fire to one room long enough to permit of 
assistance arriving in time to prevent the spread of the fiames and 
possibly the destruction of whole buildings. 

The placing of hand-rails on stairways, which has generally been 
done when suggested, has proved to be of much benefit. 

The loss of life by fire, the past year, has awakened a strong inter- 
est in the enforcement of section 10 of the law. In my district a 
number of fire-escapes have been erected, and willingness to comply 
with the law in this respect is generally manifest. Although a number 
have not yet complied, I am sure it is but a short time when I will not 
have cause to complain, and every factory requiring fire-escapes will 
have them. 

I am in favor of an amendment to the law which will include that 
portion of the Massachusetts act bearing on -this subject, and which 
gives the inspectors jurisdiction over theaters, public halls, places of 
meeting, etc. While we have now no jurisdiction over these places, I 
have in a number of instances pointed out to the owners of this class 
of buildings in my district their danger, and the necessity of making 
such improvement as would prevent accident in case of fire or panic. 
I am pleased to say that some have acted on my suggestions, and 
the patrons of such places now feel safer. The law should be amended 
so as to give power to compel the owners of such buildings to pro- 
vide ample means of escape in case of fire. The proper ventilating, 
and thorough sanitary condition of public buildings, theaters, places 
of meeting and school-houses, should be a portion of the duty of the 
inspectors. 

I am convince 1 that manufacturers as a rule are a very reckless 
people, from the fact that so little care is taken in the guarding of 
machinery. Sometimes however, when I have ordered safeguards 
placed in and about machinery where I thought it absolutely neces- 
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sary to protect the workmen, I have afterward been informed by 
employers that such safeguards have been removed by the very ones 
for whose benefit they were ordered, and it became necessary for the 
employers to threaten such employes with dismissal before they 
would leave the protectors in place. The high rate of speed at which 
our machinery is run makes it extremely dangerous, more so than 
any other country in the world, and less efforts are made by American 
manufacturers of machinery to provide proper safeguards than 
by foreign manufacturers. On English machinery every portion con- 
sidered dangerous is carefully covered with strong iron caps or 
guards. If American machinists could be made to do the same, in 
future years there would be a less number of accidents. In the city 
of Troy, where a large portion of laundry machinery is made, little, 
if any precaution was heretofore taken to prevent accident by putting 
on safeguards. I called on the manufacturers of such machinery 
and showed them the necessity '^f so doing, and the result is that 
now their machines are turned out in a more perfect shape. 

Accidents have been as a rule promptly reported by the larger 
portion of manufacturers in my district, yet there are some who are 
careless and do not report until their attention is called to it. They 
seem to think an arm ox a leg must be broken, cut off, or the person 
killed to constitute an accident. 

The separation of water-closets for males and females is now an 
accepted custom, and hereafter there will be but little trouble in that 
direction. 

One hour for noonday meal is the general rule in my district, and 
there are but few applications for a shorter time. 

In conclusion, I can not but express satisfaction with the progress 
the law has made, and the rapidity with which its good results have 
become manifest. I hardly expected so much in so short a time, 
and I am proud of my connection with a department of State whose 
object is the bettering of the condition of working people, morally, 
mentally and physically. It also has a tendency to bring about a 
better feeling between employer and employe, and not withstanding 
the assumed difference which has existed between them, the enforce- 
ment of the Factory Law is gradually bridging over the chasm, and is 
carefully and surely teaching both to recognize the advisability of 
fairness and kindness toward each other. The fact stands out boldly 
and plainly that the department of factory inspection must stand 
alone; it has an entirely separate object to attain from any other 
department of State. 
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FIFTH DISTEICT. 
George L. Guetig, Deputy Inspector. 

In my opinion, there is no law upon the statute books of the State 
of New York that has given such evidence of its great importance as 
the Factory Law. I find every day instances where factories and 
workshops are arranged for the safer and healthier condition of the 
operatives because of it. The young help is not compelled to labor 
unreasonable hours, a suitable time is granted for noonday meal, and 
where extra work is necessary after the regular day's work, the older 
employes are selected to perform the same. Many employers will not 
now think of employing children under the age of 14 years, and in a 
great many instances will have none under 16. 

In reference to young help under 16 years being able to read and 
write simple sentence in the English language, I would say that on 
this point manufacturers give me their hearty cooperation, and I find 
less ignorance than I anticipated, the larger portion being in the 
northern part of my district, where the children are employed in the 
saw mills, box shook factories, etc., a very small per cent, being in the 
knitting mills and cigar factories. The females as a general thing are 
able to read and write, and I have failed to find any young girl yet 
who was unable to read or write employed in thQ factories. 

The section referring to the guarding of elevators and hoistways is 
being observed by the manufacturers, and many have erected trap or 
automatic doors. I found many automatic gates on elevators, manu- 
facturers thinking that it was only necessary to guard against acci- 
dents, they losing sight of the fact 4hat by having doors to form a 
substantial surface in their elevators they had a preventive, in case of 
fire, of a flue carrying smoke and fire from one floor to another and 
spreading the danger so rapidly that it would cause suffocation and 
to a great extent result in the loss of life and property when otherwise 
it could be prevented. 

Hand-rails have been provided in stairways where ordered, their 
importance to avoid against accidents being appreciated by manu- 
facturers. I found but few instances where I had to call the manu- 
turers' attention to screen their stairs on the sides and bottom. 

The importance of fire-escapes on factories is so great, that manu- 
facturers themselves, desire to comply with this section of the law 
without being notified by an inspector, and especially to require his 
attention to be called to it repeatedly; they usually acknowledge 
that an escape should be on the building, but they endeavor to shift 
the responsibility on the owner of the premises, and then the owner 
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■wishes the manufacturer to assume the responsibility; but where it 
was necessary to prosecute, I held both owner and lessee. The 
amended section, showing precisely what constitutes a fire-escape, has 
assisted in doing away with all evasions of the law, such as erecting 
straight ladders that are impossible to be used in case of fire, by 
females — even the men acknowledging that it required an athelete of 
experience to descend them. 

Suitable water-closets have been provided where females are 
employed. In the course of the past year, when it was necessary for 
a manufacturer to move into new quarters, and he employed both male 
and female help, this was always arranged for in advance, as quite a 
number were compelled to change their locations on account of having 
but one closet for both sexes. 

In closing I would say that the manufacturers generally have treated 
me courteously when inspecting their factories, they fully appre- 
ciating the effort of this department in making the law effectual and 
beneficial both to employer and employe. 


- SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Johnson Beers, Deputy, 

In presenting this resume of my work for the year past, I desire to 
briefly note the effect that a number of the amendments to the factory 
laws, made by the last Legislature, have had upon the manufacturers 
and those employed in the factories and workshops in this the Sixth 
district. 

The amendment to section 1, providing that no female' under 21, 
and no male under 18 years of» age shall be employed between the 
hours of 9 o'clock at night and 6 in the morning, in any factory or 
workshop in the State, has in a number of instances necessitated 
the employment of older and necessarily more experienced work- 
men, as also did the amendments to sections 2 and 4 in advancing 
the age of children from 13 to 14 years before allowing them 
to engage in factory work, and requiring all under 16 years of 
age to be able to read and write, have a tendency to still further 
decrease child labor since my last report. There can be but one 
effect of such humane laws, namely, more natural time for rest, less 
liability to accidents, and other good results, which none but the 
most selfish are unwilling to admit. It further demonstrates the fact 
that on the part of the manufacturers the interests of their employes 
have been and are being studied with much painstaking care. 

The new and constantly increasing complicated machinery which is 
yearly added to our mechanical and manufacturing industries require 
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the constant care and attention of the inspector ^o see they are kept 
properly guarded and protected, to secure as far as possible against 
accidents. Yet complaints are an every-day occurrence, and his, atten- 
tion is oftentimes called to matters over which he absolutely has no super- 
vision or control. In such cases I can only renew suggestions and recom- 
mendations made in my report to the department last year, namely, 
that the Factory Law ghould include mercantile and tenement-houses, 
telegraph, telephone and messenger service, and that all public halls, 
hotels, mercantile and tenement-houses, public and private schools, 
should be included in section 10, with a further recommendation thaj; 
in factories or workshops where ventilation is poor, some method be 
adopted by which the inspector can remedy the same. Also, in the 
absence of any other law governing the employment of stationary 
engineers, the factory inspectors shonld be given power to prohibit 
the employment of ignorant men. Oftentimes those employed for 
this very important and responsible duty are men or boys unskilled 
and incompetent, wholly unacquainted with the nature of all steam 
appliances, and thereby endanger many lives and much property. 
The frequency with which explosions occur calls loudly for some 
measure to be taken by the Legislature in this direction. 

The duties and experiences of a factory inspector are many and 
varied. And year by year as time rolls on in the onward march of 
progress, pew and constantly varying needs arise which demand his 
attention, that the grand result may be attained for which many are 
laboring, namely, the entire amelioration of the numerous and serious 
dijQ&culties which constantly beset the rugged pathway of the 
thousands of honest yeomanry of the land. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT. 

George Schaubert, Deputy Inspector: 

In reviewing the work of the past year, I beg leave to say that I 
notice a marked improvement in factories in all parts of my district. 
The manufacturers, as a rule, try to comply with it in every sense of 
the word. The only places where I found any violation of the law^ 
v^as where there were but few people employed and then it was done 
through carelessness and not with any intent to violate the statute. 

Section 1, which regulates the employment of minors in factories, 
has been generally observed in this district, I having received but one 
complaint this year of violation of this section, and that was about a 
shoe factory on South St. Paul street in Rochester, and it had worked 
only two nights overtime, when I stopped them the third night. 
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Section 2 of the law is being so well obeyed in this district, that I 
challenge any one tio find a factory employing children which does 
not keep a record-book and certificates filed for all children between 
14 and 16 years. The change of the law from 13 to 14 years has had 
a good effect in still further decreasing the number of children in the 
factories; the amendment has been approved by manufacturers gener- 
ally. All acknowledge that 14 years is young enough for any child 
to enter a factory. The only fault-finding I have heard is to the effect 
that the law should prohibit the employment of children in stores as 
well as factories. 

Section 4 of the law which prohibits the employment of children 
under the age of 16 years, who can not read and write simple sen- 
tences in the English language, has had a splendid effect in this dis- 
trict, as the manufacturers, in consequence, have used their influence 
to have night schools started in several parts of the district 

In the city of Rochester, where there was formerly one night 
school, known as a business college, there are at present six night 
schools, and they are so crowded that there must be more of them 
opened in the near future. In the city of Auburn, the manufacturers 
also started such a movement, and if I have been rightly informed, 
there have been two night schools opened within three months. In 
Hornellsville the manufacturers will do likewise, and so on. All see 
that by sending their children to night school three nights a week, it 
will have a good effect; everybody approves of this section of the 
law. 

Section 8 of the law, which regulates well-holes, hoisting shafts, 
and elevatorsi has given me more trouble than any other section of 
the act, because the manufacturers believed that anything that made 
their elevators safer than formerly would do and would be a compli- 
ance with the law. I objected to all arrangements put on elevators 
that were not trap or automatic doors, so the manufacturers, believing 
that the law could be construed to suit themselves, called a meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce, an organization composed of manu- 
facturers in Rochester. At this meeting they adopted a resolution 
requesting the Senator from this district to get a decision from 
the Attorney-General of the State, as to just what the law required 
on elevators. This decision was rendered, published in all the daily 
papers of Rochester. Since then I have had no trouble with this 
section of the law, as over half of the manufacturers have put 
automatic doors on their elevators and others are having them put in 
as fast as they can. I have had a great many guards put around 
hoistways and thereby made them less dangerous. 
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With enforcing section 9, I have had but very little difficulty, as 
there is but little expense attached to a compliance with it. In many 
factories I have had hand-rails put on the stairs, and in some factories 
I had new stairs put in, thereby making the entrance to the factories 
more convenient and safer. 

The manufacturers, the operatives and the public of Bochester in 
general, approve of the change in the fire-escape clause, as the Steam 
Gauge and Lantern works lire on the 9th of November, 1888, gave 
terrible proof that the old law was useless as far as this section was 
concerned. The manufacturers, by that holocaust, have seen the 
necessity of putting up better fire-escapes. The following firms have 
erected fire-escapes in this district: 


EOOHESTEB. 


No. of 

Locallon. escapes. 

121 MiU street 1 

ai8 State street i 

Comer Mill and Center st. l 

120Millstreet l 

80 Center street i 

40 Center street 1 

315 State street l 

Corner Mill and Factory st . l 

Foot of Center street 3 

10 Center street 1 

2 Center street 1 

^6 Center street 2 

111 Allen street 2 

11-13 Allen street 1 

26 Mumford street. 2 

108 State street 1 

19 Mill street 2 

91 Andrew street 1 

127 North St. Paul street 1 

126 Jay street 2 

42 Centerstreet 3 

86 Central avenue 1 

236 North Water street 1 

22 Biverstreet l 

60 Hi ver street l 

633 North St. Paul street 2 

On Livingston street 1 

67 Gorham street 1 

79 South St. Paul street l 

63 South St Paul street l 

69 Mill street l 

71 St. Paul street l 

39 South St Paul street 1 

86 North St Paul street 1 

112 Exchange street 3 

124 Exchange street 6 

84 Court street 1 

138 North Water street l 

108 North Water street 1 

67 North Water street 1 

33 Mortimer street 1 


No. em- 
ployes. 

35 

75 

180 

175 

150 

104 

150 

160 

200 

60 

200 

200 

100 

400 

300 

50 

300 

275 

115 

108 

300 

40 

38 

40 

36 

225 

150 

200 

176 

125 

60 

108 

300 

75 

230 

300 

650 

160 

200 

38 

300 


No. of 
Location. escapes. 

140 North St. Paul street 6 

192 North St Paul street 2 

206 North St Paul street 

129 North St Paul street 

94 North St. Paul street. .".... 

27 North Water street 

7 Griffith street 

240 State street 

188 South St Paul street 

142 St Paul street 

12 Graves street 

9 North Water street 

14 South Water street 

195 Exchange street 

7 Hill street 

14 Hill street 

65 West Main street 

57 Exchange street 

322 East Main street 

45 Exchange street 

344 North St Paul street 

88 Mill street 

22 Mumford street 

no Mill street 

262 Mill street 

226 Mill street 

Cor. Mortimer & Water sts., 
138 Front street 

66 Mumford street 

13 Canal street 

7 Elizabeth street 

343 State street 

77 North Water street 

65 North Water street 

200 North Water street 

49 East Main street 

12 Mill street 

22 Exchange street 

66 State street 

102 Court street 

114 North St Paul street 


No. em- 
ployes. 

460 

168 

76 

126 

80 

160 

150 

36 

70 

40 

25 

76 

60 

160 

76 

60 

66 

160 

100 

60 

110 

40 

60 

26 

100 

100 

26 

76 

30 

660 

80 

40 

26 

20 

100 

176 

100 

60 

40 

80 

100 


I 
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No. of No. em- 
Location, escapes, ploy^s. 

840 Lyell avenue 1 70 

Cor. Lyell ave. & West St, 1 40 

32 White street 1 36 

116 Andrew street l 25 

16 Elm street... i 120 

84 River street 1 66 

66 North avenue l lOO 

12 Ely street l 16 

129 Mill street 1 66 

27 Washinfirton street 2 80 

126 State street 1 12 

194 Mill street l 80 

84 North St Paul street 1 30 

14 Aaueduct street i 76 

11 Aqueduct street 1 60 

80 State street 1 40 

78 East Main street ....." l 30 


Location. 

80 Front street 

35 North St. Paul street. 

67 Exchange street 

38 Exchange street 

62 Mansion 

7 Mount Hope avenue . 

4 Union Place 

6 Layton avenue 

210 Oak street 

178 North Water street. . , 

73 Mill street 

9 Exchange street 

3 South Water street . . 

343 East avenue 

72 Mill street 

Ill East Main street 


No. o 
escapes 


No. em- 
ployes. 

20 

150 

16^ 

20 

9a 

12 

10 

125> 

130 

100- 

40 

12 

10 

40 

40 

1» 


Recapitulation. . 
Number of establishments on which escapes were ordered and erected in Rooh- 


ester 


Total number of escapes ordered in Rochester*. 
Total number of employes in such buildings . . . 



In addition to the foregoing quite a number of firms put up bridges 
from one building to another, and put in fire-proof doors in factories, 
80 as to make things safer in case of fire. All the fire-escapes that 
are being put up now are in strict compliance with the new law. 

There have been a great many other improvements in this district, 
such as boxing up belts and shaftings, guarding cogs, gearings, saws, 
planers, and so on, by which the manufacturers have been correspond- 
ingly benefited, the number of accidents not being half so large this 
year as the year previous in this district. 

The sanitary conditions have been materially improved. The 
manufacturers know that if they do not keep their water-closets and 
wash-rooms in a clean condition there will be complaints sent to the 
inspectors, and of course this they wish to avoid if they can. There 
have been quite a number of new closets put in, some to replace old 
filthy ones and others to separate the sexes, so that altogether the 
general sanitary condition has been greatly improved in the work- 
rooms. 

I have been treated with marked courtesy by all the manufacturers 
in my district, I am happy to say. 


EIGHTH DISTKICT. 

Feancis U. Coe, Deputy Inspector, 
In submitting this review of my work and the effects of the Factory- 
Law, I shall confine myself to a short discussion of some of the most 
important features of the act, and the difficulties of its enforcement. 
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Section 1, which limits the time that male minors and women under 
21 years of a^e shall be employed to ten hours each day, unless for 
the purpose of making a shorter work day on Saturday, is, as a rule, 
complied with, but there is some dissatisfaction expressed with the 
enforcement of this section by a few manufacturers who are friendly 
to the general objects of the law as a whole, and are perfectly willing 
to comply with every other provision contained in it. The principal 
objectors are the manufacturers of confectionery who have a busy 
season just before the holidays, which lasts about six weeks, during 
which time they claim it is impossible to fill their orders without 
working overtime. They assert th&t the extra orders are nearly all for 
fancy candy, which can not be made up ahead, as it is perishable and 
will not retain the flavor for any great length of time. The complaint 
has become so general that I have investigated the matter by con- 
sulting not only with manufacturers alone, but with workmen as well 
who have been engaged in the business for years, and they are 
unanimous in the opinion that the law as now enforced is a great 
hardship to that particular trade. 

When I have asked candy makers why they did not put on more 
hands during the time that goods were in such demand, and, by 
doing so, turn out goods enough to supply the wants of their 
customers, they have invariably told me that these fanoy candies 
were all made by hand, and if they should put on a lot of unskilled 
workmen, the trade would be over before they became proficient 
enough to be of any use. With the bare exception of this particular 

ft 

trade, I have heard no very strong objections to the working of this 
section of the law, and where there is one manufacturer opposed to 
the strict enforcement of it, there are ten who are in favor of making 
an example of those who violate its provisions, so that upon the 
whole I believe the section has given very good satisfaction to a large 
majority of employers as well as employes. 

The change in section 2, namely, raising the minimum age at 
which children can be employed in manufacturing establishments, 
from 13 to 14 years, naturally caused some friction, especially in the 
woolen mills in this district, but not near as much as the enforcement 
of the original law when it first went into effect, prohibiting 
the employment of children under 13 years of age. This I 
think can be accounted for by the fact that there is a growing senti- 
ment against the employment of children of tender years, in work- 
shops and factories. This sentiment is not confined to outside parties 
and members of labor organizations, as has often been charged, but 
is increasing rapidly among the manufacturers themselves, who have 

11 
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become oonvinced that better results can be attained by the employ- 
ment of older persons, and a very large number of them will not 
employ a child under 16 years of age under any consideration, 
especially around dangerous machinery. This state of affairs has, to 
a great extent, been brought about by section 12 of the Factory Law, 
which compels employers to report all accidents to the inspector, and 
it rather grates on the sensitive feelings of some of those wealthy 
gentlemen, to have it published to the world that a child of tender 
years, who ought to be at school, had been maimed for life in their 
establishments. As long as the knowledge of these accidents was con- 
fined to the persons employed in the institutions where they occurred, 
and a few intimate friends of the injured parties, and there was no 
officer or other person to investigate them and place the responsi- 
bility where it belonged, very little effort was made to properly guard 
dangerous machinery, or prevent children from being employed 
around it. 

Section 4, which provides that no child under 16 years of 
age shall be employed during the school term who can not 
read and write simple sentences in the English language, has 
not been in operation long enough for me to pass an opinion 
as to how it is going to Work; but there is one thing in its 
favor, and that is that I have yet to meet a manufacturer who is 
opposed to the provision, and when the night schools of James- 
town were opened a short time ago, I am informed that the attend- 
ance was much larger than at any previous year, and one of the^ 
teachers informed me that this result was directly traceable to the 
operation of this section of the statute. 

Section 8, while one of the most important sections of the law, is 
the one most difficult of enforcement. The guarding of elevators so 
as to prevent persons from falling down the elevator shaft is not very 
difficult, but the intention evidently of the framers of this section of 
the law was not only to keep people from falling down the shaft, but 
was also to protect it in such a manner as to cut off all draughts in 
the shaft, in order to prevent the spread of fire and smoke through- 
out buildings, the danger from which far exceeds the chance of a 
person walking into an open shaft or hoistway. The difficulty is 
being rapidly overcome by the improved appliances which have been 
invented and brought into use through the operation of this law. One 
of the greatest drawbacks to the enforcement of this section, is the 
unlimited amount of cheek of some of the many agents of concerns 
which make automatic gates and bars that do not comply with 
the statute,, and no one knows it better than these same agenta 
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themselTOB; but that makes no difference, they go right on and tell 
manufacturers and owners that their particular appliance is in great 
favor with the inspector; in fact, is the only one that the inspectors 
will accept. If the victim is careful enough to write to the inspector 
of the district, of course he comes out all right, for the inspector puts 
him on his guard and he saves his money and trouble. Only the 
other day a case of this kind was brought to my notice. The Allen 
Biscuit Company of Lockport were corresponding with different firms 
which make automatic contrivances for elevators. Among the number 
was George W, Weld, of Boston, Mass., who makes the "people's 
automatic lock elevator well-gate,'' a contrivance which leaves the 
elevator open to draughts just the same as though there was nothing at 
the opening at each floor; it might, possibly, prevent any person from 
falling into the shaft, but that is the most it would do; the danger 
from fire would be just the same as it was before the gate was put in. 
Mr. Allen informed me that Weld wroi^e him a letter saying that it 
complied fully with the law, when, if he had ever read the law, he 
must have known better. In a number of places different kinds of 
gates have been put in, and in every case, I am informed by the pur- 
chaser, that they had been assured by the maker that they answered 
all the requirements of the statute. When the inspector informs 
them that gates do not comply, and that they must be replaced by 
doors, they naturally feel aggrieved and look upon the law as a great 
hardship. Then there are a few cases where owners of buildings put 
in the gates after being told by me not to do so. These deserve no 
consideration and should be compelled to replace them with automatic 
doors without further delay. 

The amendment to section 10 defining what kind of fire-escapes 
must be put on buildings, also giving the inspectors discretionary 
powers as to the number necessary, in order to provide safe means of 
escape in case of fire^ was very much needed. As the section stood a 
year ago it was of very little value. It was the duty of the owner, 
agent or lessee, to provide fire-escapes on the outside of all factories, 
three or more stories in height, but it said nothing about balconies or 
drop-ladders to the ground, and most of the escapes put up under 
the old law were constructed for the purpose of avoiding prosecu- 
tion, and not with the intention of protecting the lives of those 
employed in the buildings. In some cases bent gas-pipe-staples 
were set into the brick walls between windows four and five feet 
apart, and this too, where women and children were employed, as 
high up as the fourth fioor. How any sane person could ever expect 
them to stand on the window sill, reach out two feet, get hold of the 
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iron, and draw themselves out onto the ladder formed by the pipe, is 
something I could never understand. On oihet places straight ladders 
without balconies, and straight ladders with balconies, taking in 
only one window were put up. Then, also, the ladders of nearly 
all fire-escapes in this district end at the second story, and not 
one in twenty have balconies at that story or drop-ladders to 
the ground. The lower end of the ladders are, in a majority of cases, 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet above the sidewalk or ground. I 
repeatedly called the attention of the owners and occupants to their 
dangerous condition, and requested them to provide balconies and 
drop-ladders at the second story, bub to no purpose, for they knew 
that I had no power to compel them to carry out my instructions; but 
now it is different, and it will be but a very short time before every 
factory in this district will be provided with escapes that will be of 
some use in case of fire. 

Section 11 is probably the next in importance to those already men- 
tioned, as it provides for the guarding of dangerous machinery of all 
kinds. The number of accidents reported to me during my term of 
office plainly shows the necessity for the amendment to this section, 
which passed the Legislature during the last session. Ever since I have 
been an inspector I have constantly been urging upon manufacturers 
the necessity of guarding buzz saws, planers and variety moldere, 
those being the most dangerous machines used in wood-working 
establishments, and can be made almost absolutely safe by a very 
small outlay of money. Although the expense is b small item in 
comparison with the benefits which would accrue to the owners even, 
for I am of the opinion that the money paid for doctor's bills alone in 
six months time by them, outside of the sum paid by the injured 
parties themselves, would have been sufficient, if invested in guards 
for their machinery, to prevent ninety-nine per cent, of all the accidents 
which have happened on the above-mentioned machines during the 
last three years. Probably the buzz saw has made more cripples than 
any other one tool in existence; it is a rare thing to find a person who 
has been employed around one of them any length of time who has not 
been hurt more or less, and generally when the hand comes in contact 
with a saw in motion, it means the loss of some part, if not the whole 
of the hand. There are thousands of able-bodied men and boys in 
the country who have been so badly crippled by saws that they are 
unable to perform enough of the kind of work that they are used to 
to provide them with the necessaries of life. And the worst feature 
of the matter is that these accidents are all unnecessary, as there are 
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aeveral differeat kinds of saw-guards manufactured, which if properly 
placed over the saw renders accidents next to impossible. 

Section 12, which provides for the reporting of accidents, is being 
more generally observed than ever before. There are very few, if 
any, accidents which are not reported. 

In my previous reports I mentioned the fact that at least fifty per 
cent of the boilers used in manufacturing establishments were in 
charge of incompetent persons, and were not insured, and conse- 
quently were not inspected by any one. That this is a dangerous 
condition of affairs no one can deny, and it would only seem neces- 
sary to call the attention of the Legislature to it to have a remedy 
applied. A law providing for the inspection of all boilers not insured 
by competent persons appointed by the State, and that no person 
shall take charge of a steam boiler who is not thoroughly competent 
would bring about the desired result. 

The manufacture of salt is also attended with great danger to those 
employed inside of the works, especially where the finer grades of 
salt are made in vats which are called trainers. Where the coarser 
grades are made in grainers the brine is never brought to the boiling . 
point, consequently there is very little danger, for if a person should 
step or fall into one they can get out before any damage is done. 
But where the brine is kept at the boiling point all of the time it is 
quite a serious matter for a person to get even a small part of the 
body into it, as it not only severely scalds the same, but the salt 
brine gets into the wound and increases the suffering of the 
victim to an almost unbearable extent. These grainers are built 
of wood and lined with sheet metal of* some kind, generally iron. 
They are from two to three feet deep, twelve to fifteen wide, 
and any length desired. They are heated through steam being forced 
through pipes which are laid on the bottom of the grainer. 
Then there is a platform, from five to six feet wide, made of planks right 
over the center of the grainer probably two feet above the boiling 
brine; this is called a drip; this leaves a space of from three to four 
feet on each side of the drip; this is necessary in order to allow room 
enough to shovel the salt out of the grainer up onto the drip, where 
it lays until the brine has all run back into the grainer leaving the 
salt dry, when it is wheeled off in hand-carts. These drips have no 
ndHngs on the sides or protection of any kind, and a misstep or slip, 
which is very apt to happen, on account of their wet, slippery condi- 
tion, is generally followed by a serious scalding and in a number of 
cases death has resulted. 
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The conditions above described would make the work Torj 
dangerous with the best light that could possibly be obtained, but 
when men are compelled to work in such dangerous places, in rooms 
where the steam arising from the boiling brine is so dense at times 
that they are unable to distinguish the platform on which they are 
working from the boiling brine beneath it, it seems almost a miracle 
that the number of accidents has not been increased tenfold. How 
the men manage to keep from being scalded as well as they do, I can 
not understand. 

Before the law was amended so as to compel the guarding of vats, 
pans, etc., I talked with most of the managers of these works about 
their dangerous condition, and suggested to them the necessity of 
placing railings on each side of the drips, but with one notable 
exception they insisted that nothing could be done to make them 
safer than they were at that time; the exception mentioned above 
was the Eerr Salt Company, who placed the railings on and made 
some other small changes, and now inform me that they have been 
entirely free from accidents since doing so. 

I have ordered the railings put on immediately in all salt-works and 
shall insist that every precaution be taken that the law provides for, 
but -am of the opinion that all accidents can not be prevented until 
some comprehensive system of ventilation, consisting of exhaust fans 
and blower pipes, is provided to carry the steam out from each room as 
fast as it is generated during working hours. 

I do not think it would be wise to further amend the law, if by 
doing so the work of the inspectors would be increased, for the reason 
that there is not a district in the State in which two inspectors could 
not be profitably employed under the present law. 
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1888. 

June 28 

Aug, 3 

24 

Sept. 17 

22 
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Nov. 9 
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Dec. 1 
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14 
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17 
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18 
20 

21 


24 

24 

24 

25 

27 

27 
28 


PERSONS INJURED. 


EateFeney 

A. J. ADderson... 
Ernest Vetter . . . . 

Frank White 

Chauncey Morey. 


J. L. Bowdich 

James Lord 

Joseph HefTerman. 

JohnB. Bidell 

Wesley J. Gilbert... 


John Berener 
Roarers . 


Louis Maynard . 
William Vincent 
Mary Moore 


'Ashton Ashton.. 
Geo. N. Truman. 
Adolph Metzfirer. 


James Martin 
A. Rockwell*.. 


John MoLowry 

Sylvester P. Macomber 
Katie MoGrath 


Geo. Grubet 


John Hennefiran, 
Frank Brady . . . . 


Samuel Botts 

Francis Dowd 

Nicholas Gostimore 

Syble Filter 


Ludwlg Zandrokf ski. . . 


Otto Folk 

Samuel Guenther 

Patrick Dunn 

Julius Summoestuff... 


Mrs. Sadie Pavis.. 
Geo. Marencooick 


Charles Swain . 


M. Cramer. 
A. Madde.9. 


MafiTRle Brown 


Michael Daly 

Timothy Farrell 


Edward Pierce.., 
Wm. E. McGrath. 


9 


29 
50 
62 
38 


33 
43 
17 
15 
49 

24 
28 

16 
16 

17 


40 
59 
18 

18 
53 

32 
37 
14 

2S 

16 
21 


18 
35 
18 
17 


19 

14 
36 


15 


35 
17 

28 


21 
42 

17 

48 
19 

55 
22 


Establishment in which acci- 
dent occurred. 


E. D. WiUsey 

Jamestown Bedstead Co. 

C. Eurtzmann &Go 

The R. Ovens Bakery . , . . 
Eureka Buck Works 


J. L. Bowdich 

The N. Y.. L. and W. W. Co. 

Lelance & Grosjean 

William H. Bork 

Bowe Casket Co. (limited).. 


Union Brid«re Co. . 
Beman & Bayless 


Cortland Box Loop Co. . 
W.W.Oliver 

Miller, Hail & Hartwell 


Dutchess Co 

Glens Falls Paper-mill Co. 
Henry A. Menker 


Oswego Manufacturing; Co. 
F. Sheeley & Son 


Weston Brothers 
Fitch & Aldrich . . 
Borchard&Fox . 


Michael Schneider. 


J. B. Sheffield & Son. 
Pratt & Leichworth . 


The Burden Iron Co. 
The Burden Iron Co. 

Hall&Lyon 

J. B. Sheffield & Son. 


Plumb, Burdict & Barnard . . . . 


J. M. Warren & Co 

James Lockhart 

Troy Steel and Iron Co. 
Sidney Shepard & Co.. . . 


Clean Toothpick & Basket Co. 
M. S. Boland 


The Burden Iron Co. 


J. C. Jewett Manufacturing Co. 
William Wicke & Co 


The Courier Co. 


The Burden Iron Co 

Troy Waste Manuf g Co. 


Curtis & Co 

The Burden Iron Co. 


City or town. 


Buffalo 

Jamestown.. 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Binghamton 


Oneonta .... 

Batavia 

Brooklyn . . . 

Buffalo 

Otego 


Buffalo 

Binghamton 


Cortland. 
Buffalo .. 
Troy 


W'pinger's Falls 

Glens Falls 

Buffalo 


Oswego 
Elmira. . 


Westons* Mills.. 

Elmira 

New York 


Buffalo 


Saugerties 
Buffalo .... 


Troy 

Troy 

Waverly . . . 
Saugerties 


Buffalo 


Troy 

Rochester . 
Watervliet. 
Buffalo 


Clean . . 
Buffalo. 


Troy 


Buffalo ... 
New York. 


Buffalo. 


Troy . . . 
Cohoes 


Cohoes 
Troy... 


* Was not an employ^ of establishment, but 


Faotoby Inspeotobs. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


On what maohine, 
elevator, saw, etc., 
accident happened. 


Handle 

Buzz planer 

Bipsaw 

Gearing; on mix. ma. 
Clay brasher 


In knives on molder. 
Wood jointing mach. 

Punohine press 

Elevator 

Jointer 


Slitting; machine 


Stripper 

Elevator 

Oollar and cuff iron- 
ing maohine 


Elevator 
Elevator. 


Slitting saw 

8haft?fir and pul. hub. 


LathmachiDe. 

Slit saw 

Holstway 


VariiBftr' maohine 

Box setting-up mch. . 


Buzz planer 

Drop-box envelope 
machine 


Nut tapper 


Gutting press 
Elevator 


Power press. 


Printing press 

Gearing, Hoe press. 


Grindstone , 


Gordon job pr. press 


Gamett machine ... 


Ijathe machine 


Cause of accident as given by 
manufacturer. 


Carelessness 

Cannot recall how it happened . 
Slipped and hand got aglnst saw 
Carelessly putting finger in gear. 
Playing with another employ^ in 

absence of foreman 

Caught in molding maohine 

Hand slipped while jointing bl'ck 

Carelessness 

Carelessness ; he fell through. . . . 
Carelessness 


Overhead carriage run'g off tr'k. 
Slat caught in saw, thrown back 

striking on eyeball 

Carelessness 

Carelessness of boy! 


Was waxing hot roll with waxed 
cloth; inattention 


Ladder falliug : chin striking it. . 

Accidental falling off a barrel 

Falling down elevator 


Caught in saw 

Caught in shafting and pulley 

hub and wound around 

Putting on belt contrary to orders 
Slipped and tried to save himself 
Falling down hoistway 


Purely accidental 


Carelessness 

Collided with man 
melted iron in ladle. 


carrying 


Placing fingers close to gearing. 
Tightening set-pin ; wrench slip'd 
Carelessness 

Machine was started before hand 
was taken away 

Slipped and put out his hand to 
save himself from falling 

Carelessness 

Fall 

Large lump of iron ore fell on him 

Fooling with machine while in 
motion 


Carelessness. 
Carelessness. 


Tool caught between grindstone 
and guy rest flew up and struck 
his chin 

Carelessness 

Lifting up piece of machinery in 
engine-room.... 

Carelessness 


Door falling 

Thought he had taken off driving 

belt 

Fell with a ladder 

Hand caught between bolt and 

tool-rest of lathe . .h 

carpenter repairing building under a contractor. 

12 


Extent of injury. 


Hand crushed. 
End index finger cut off. 
Thumb uf left hand cut off. 
Finger slightly smashed. 

Died. 

Three fingers cut off. 
Two fingers cut off. 
Index fin ger fractured. 
Badly shaken up. 
Lost second finger and ends of 
remaining fingers right hand. 
Died within twenty-four hours 

Loss of eye. 

Loss of parts of three fingers. 

Foot broken. 


Arm badly bruised and burned 
by being drawn in hot Iron- 
ing roll. 

Cut lip, chin and forehead. 

Killed. 

Hurt on small of back and 
badly bruised on body. 

Left thumb taken off. 

Killed. 

Killed. 

Cut ball of left thumb. 

Compound fracture of leg; 

lacerated chin. 
Lost middle finger righthand; 

forefinger and thumb cut. 
Index finger of left hand cut off 

Badly burned on back, chest 

lei t arm and leg. 
Three fingers crushed. 
Middle finger one hand burned. 
Loss of one and a half fingers. 


Seco'd finger righthand cut off. 

Loss of three fingers, left hand. 
Forefinger left hand cut off. 
Killed. 
Killed. 

End of first finger, left hand. 

Cut off. 
Loss of thumb. 
Loss of first joint index and 

middle finger left hand. 


Lower lip badly cut. 
Three fingers cut on tips. 

Hand cut. 

Loss of thumb right hand and 

severe bruises to fingers. 
Cut on head. 

Three flng's left hand taken off. 
One rib broken. 

Palm of left hand lacerated. 


FoDBTH AmiDAi. Rkpobt of the 
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PEBS0N8 IN JDBED. 

1 

acoldeotocoDrred. 

Oltyortown. 

r'". 


17 
SO 

le 

LBollesHoeiToolOo 

Bin ha 


Alphonso Sears 

Htephen Horzkiwens.. 
Barney Bkerritt 

Troy 

Bnltalo 

CbateaaKay 

•1 

Sidney Bhepard*Oo. 

H.A.D0UBU8 

,.r" 


30 
M 

SI 

30 

'»' 

w 
11 

IT 

aa 

41 
IB 

ao 
It 
so 
» 
11 

19 

It 

M 

34 

21 

13 
43 

The N. Y.. L. and W. W, Co...., 

BolYiiy Process Co 

James OunnlnKbam. Son 4 Co 

Ji i.BondECo 


3 
> 

Fred Mayer 

T a 

1 ■;;;;;; 

1 

i ;^;;- 

A It 

\ i 

Jpoepb Sohmldt 

Boohestor 










3 

G torloitCo.. 

1 =E: 









BrooklTOJ 



» 

J| ■gfloaa. ... 

Butftilo 

I 

C .(limited).. 
P. — „ Jornard .... 

te.^:;::::: 

1 

i 

* 

Alex. BoUlh A Snns' Carpet Co 

W.T'wo'S M, uni\ M{K.'Co: 

W! a! Wood m! and K' ma. Co" 
lheN.Y.L.ftnaW.W.c5.... 

iaiJ^?.'::: 



















T W.'CoV.'.X 















w 

Oeortce Hidman 





L. Bollee Hoe asd Tool Co 














Brooklyn 






Farrsr^TrefWARood 







Qeotwe Knoblock 

34 

IT 





46 

William Wrliht 

The LsPranoeFlreEniiueCi 

Elmlra 

M 
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AooiDENTa — {GmHnved). 


Extent ol Injury. 


Orlndetouc 

Power oattlDit iiress . 

Ooanter-sbiLtt 

SUtBftW 

Bandeaw 

Pnmp IV.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

ibatth^ffer".'.'.!!!!, 

Bhaft bRiieer 

^realor np saw 

SawUble 

La Olalr acnv maoh. 

toQllned preaa 

BhofOna 

GrlndBtoiie 

Qoant«r Bhoft 

Wax-tank 

Bipsaw 

Bolt heodlDK mach . . 

BaBh-BtlckLDit m'ach . 

Otrcnlar saw 

EleTatdr ..'..'....'.'.'.'.'. 

Aerator 

Aerator 

Elevator 

is:';:;;;::;;;;;;;;;]: 

Fire r 

Eire J 

Fpwer preas 

Tarietr molder 

Breabercard 

Elevator 

Hatchway 

On cable road 

XSndleBS bed planer. . 

OilndBtone 

Haln shaft 

^uMiut 

BtralKbt shears 

Emery KTlnder 

OardlDR machine.... 

S.".'^.::::.:::::: 

Boltmaohlne 

FootpreM 


Hla aarelesEaeM oauelaK breal 

InK □! srlDdBtone 

Frame oi roll- mould lalllDtc c 


CbrelesBl; attemptlnK to ex 
tin trom machine In motlo 

OlotbinK CBuKlit in ehaft maklnK 
2K revolntloDB per minute 

CareleBsneBB 


Sllebt brulaes. 
Footoruehed. 
End of each ind. Dob. Pioabcd 


AttamptluK to deitaeud to tcroaad 

by rope. It broke 

Fire lu shaving chute andexpl' 


BraakiDKolaye bolt on pump 

Oareiesaneea 

Breablnir ot Bbati banffer 

BrBBkiDB ol shaft bunker 

OoralnKinooQtiiet withsaw 

Hand came In contact with saw. . 

Hand oaQKht la ooK wheels 

Attempting to adjaat tin 

Dress aanKht on Bhaltlmi 

Burstlnie ot xrlndstoDe 

FlaolnKDett on connUr shaft ... 

CarelesBneas : 

Board BtiDOkKanrd 

Aocidental 

Hllppedon plate otlron 

meeve oaiiKht in machine 

Loom started : cl'nK beddle tr'me 

Accidental 

Smoke-Blsck timber lall'B on him 
ialllns of elevator 

FalllDfi of elevHtor 

Falling of elevator 

Block Sew from saw 


Barrow otbotoauBtlcsloppedoi 


Stick ('tipped avainBt knives 

ClenQlnir machinery in motion . . 
Elevator was betoK repaired ... 

FallliiK throuEb hatchway 

Brenkin a of eye-bolt. lettin((Bup- 

port of cable fall on his foot. .. , 
CaretcBBly threwbandful of shav- 

1 DBS In blower pipe 

fils carelesHQesB la cauBluB 

breakinit of Kdridetone 

CarelesBoeBS 

Accidental . . 


OareleBBly placiaff Socrer under 

sbeare 

BaretinK o! e 

CarelesBnesB. 

Thumb oausht Id snap press ... 
HavloK hand toil oloHe to tool... 

loseti^d flDBor in die 

CareleBBOesB.. 


Foot Bonlded and burned. 

Suffocated by smoke. 

Suffocated by smoke. 

Arm cut. 

Huffocateil by smoke. 

JjarBefln'rrlebthandBmaBh'd. 

Flesh wouDd. 

Arm crushed and torn. 

Lobs badly bruided. 

Died. 

Dislocated ankle, bruised foot 

BiBht hnnd oft at wrist. 

Falal. 

LoBsottbumbandlndez flUBttr* 
SllBbCly cut. 

FInKera smashed. 
FloKer cut off. 
Killed. 

Plnser cut oIL 

Death. 

RIrIiC foot baJIy squeezed. 

Thumb cut. 

Lacerated flesh wound, left b'd. 

Crushed foreSoEer, left hood. 

Cut on flneer.. 
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-{Continued). 
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PEB80H8 INJDRED. 

1 

EstabHBhment in which the 

City or town. 

Tor--.. 

S; ■;:: 

31 


BstBTia 

18 

Al :UoQsC>irpetGo. 

30 

Yo&:-.v.::::: 


S *8„^::::v.v.::;:: 

bX?o-:. :::::;:: 

New York 









Cortland Top &Bail Co. {Ilni'di 

tett'tTnlf'^Slci:;::; 

Brooke Locomotive Works .... 

g^fefrt 



Y 



u 

so 

M 
S9 



te"ah"£jv:;.::-:: 

William Putman 

Mre.M«rrKiu88ley.... 

tesr.': 


Dnnkirk 



























Peter Zwitkowltseh ... 

New York Tartar Co 

W?,^?en 


IsSiSi:::;:: 






The Pitts ABricnltunil Works. 

PloEeer Iron Worka 

Lalnnoe & Qrosjean Mf'ff. Go. . 
Bodhourn Hrtniifactatiwt Co- 















Stiohae" Waahovrtoh.: :: 











20 

Americati Manufnctiirliiic Co, 
ayracu Be Steel Foundry tio. . . 

Sr"-"-: 

« 

Frank LonsEood 

^t^^L:: 








CohOBB 



H.WaCerbury^ Son Co 

The N. Y. L. A W. W. Co 





JB 


87 


M 








obSrierSoiiW ■.:::;: 

JoBOph Condon 

A.HlUar 






:ae 

TheN.Y.L.4W.W.Co 

Batavia 


Factory Ikbpeotorb, 

Accidents — {Continued). 


On wbftt mooblae. 
saw. elevator, etc., 
accident occurred. 


Extent of iLiurr. 


SaueerinKshearB.. 
PanoblDK presH, . 


BandpapennjB m 
Varietr molder . 
SUttlnRBaw... 


Planer,..; 

Frelffht elevator . . . 
Frelfcht elevator . . . 

Elevator shaft 

BDckle tonKutDRm 
Pile or iron tiaika,. 
Drop hammer 


CarlesslT pnttlntc BoKor in mach. 

CarelesBnees 

Hand causht between rollers 

Holdlns slipped, knife hit hand.. 

Hand thrown Mcalnetsaw 

Accident 

Maohine started by mlatake 

Falllnainvat 

Ooatciiuffbt Id mHobiae 

Pall of freiehte 


Palllntoahaft' 

Cleanlne machiue wbile In mot'D 

Slipped attalnat Iron flaake 

Tripped machloe before with- 
draw! ntc hand 

BrasUlDK loom In motion 

Glothl nil cauebt while puttlnir oc 


belt 

Oareleasly reachins o' 


Haehlnerollen.., 


trlkintt hlfi aide 

oldlnit 

from rollers while 


OentrltDKal maoblDi. 
OentrlfaKal machine 
Qentrifusal machine 
Oentrlfusal machine 
Oentrlfusal machine 
OattlDe prees . . 


Bchine 

. with Gaiters In tool 

falUnB 

of rope, falliDK 


Heavy wheel . . 


id metal Into w 


Handsnrew 

^aotnK maohine . , 

Power cuttino mac 


handsorew and 


CHreessness 

Carp esaneas 

Pott BE hand In saw 

"-" "*- wheel-pit of enBlne.. 


Envelope maolilne. 

Gear of donbler 

Boiler 

Doable so rtacer ... 

Blind elatreaawer. 


Oarelessnesa 

Caunht In sear of doublet,.. 

By blowltut ont of the union of 

steam pipe In boiler room 

Shawl cauKht In belt, throwlns 


Middle flniter al rlsbt hand olL 

Fin tier fractured. 

Palm of rlsht hand lacerated. 

Plneera all cut. 

Loss of one lluReraiid rest out. 

HIlRhtly burned about hands. 

Left hand cut and bruised. 

Badly scalded Irom waist to ft. 

Shoulder cords strained. 

Body bruises. 


Bruised. 

Loss of two no iters. 

FliiRer cut oil : two B[dlt to boas 

Side severely Injured. 

Hand eruahed severely. 

One Soger out oS;one bruised. 

Scalded: death eoaued In 8 hrs. 

Loss of oneleicotberfraatnr'd 

Tartaric acid thrown In eyes. 

CutinlelttblcEb. 

Killed. 

Killed, 


Less scorcb'd and badly br'sed. 

LeR fractured near ankle, 
BiKbt hand severely bruleed. 
Thumb and Qneer ont. 
KkUI end or flrst DnKer. left h'd. 

el off end of middle flnger. 
at end of Drst Snser. 
Killed. 

PlnEOr out allRhtly. 
Loss of [our Qnsera, hand 

laoerated. 
Loss of two fluff era at flrat joint. 
Portion of one fl nicer and 

thumb cut oB. 
First and third flnffers of rlffht 

Crashed aecond flnser, riKht 


wall and plai 

as Doara was comluK Out 

OominK In contact wltb aaw 

CarlessnesB '.'.^ 

Hand caushtln belt 

Slipped and fell aaainst piece of 

BlpplDK board o& saw 


Scalded on aide, i 


Injured In stomach. 

Cut ctT two OnseTB rlsht hand. 
Lett hand allEhtly Injured. 
Head, wrist and band aeverely 
[loin red. 


FousTB Ankuil Bepobt of thx 


PERSONS INJURED. 


JnMph CbrlsUan.. 

KSobwaltzer 

Isaac Carpenter . ■ . 


Qeorite Hammel . . 


!. wfill 


Artbur Efu>e 

JohaSlaiiK 

Robert BennBlt.... 

Oeonca UcUarttn... 

JohnKuflh 

Thomas Ui'.Cabe . . . . 
John Thomas 


James Tamer 

John Bherldao 

Georges. Woodward.. 

Mary BUer 

James DeOaw... 

David Huff 

O.F. Herbert 

WIUIB Kinjrnn 

William Fritz , 

Asnes HuKhee. .. 

Ti 
Pi 


JoHepb Panlltzer 

L. L.CHIlett 

Frank Enieor 

FrankSmieel 

William McOonan . . 

Tbos. Oreem 

James Nolan 

E.B. Allen 

Hort. SoKllab 


RUartlDftCo 

The JohoC. Jewett Mtg- Co .. . 

William Wicket Co 

HallALyon 

Tbe N. V. L. * W. W. Oo 

Scbumackar &, EtUnser 

Reet Fehner Smith &Oo 

Utlca meam Cotton Mills 

WajBldft Knlttlmt Co 

HalliLFOQ 

Ames Iron Works 

. Alex, tjmilb A Boos' Carpet Co. 
Dutcbess Company 

The Le Roy Salt Co : 

The Harmony KUls 

Nye A Walt 

bldnay Bhapard tCo 

Troy Malleable Iron Co 

PlRDters'HoBCo 

The Burden Iron Go 

The Harmony Hills 

MannlQK A Peokbom 

J. U. Deataoh A Co 

M. E. Moore * Co 

E. J, Larrabee A Go. 

K. Hoffeld ACo 

William Wloke A Co 

Tully Purnltnre MaDut'dCo... 
Porter Hnnut's Co ILlmltedl.. 
Alei, Smith A Hons' Carpet Co. 

MTttOo.. 


Edward MoDonu ell 

Sidney Shepard A Co. . . 
Fratt A Iietchwortb 


Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

New York 

Waverly 

Batavla 

New York 

Sow York 

Dtloa 

Troy 

Waverly 

Oswego 

Yookere 

WapplnKor Falls 

LeRoy 

Coboes 

AabDm 

Bnffulo 

iSlBiii:::::: 

TroT --."-'-',".',."! 

HorDallsyllle.... 

Coboea 

New York oltr... 

Buffalo. 

New York 

Tully 

flyraouse 

Yonkers 

^ 3U 



Ji m 

N 

N tiV.':."; 

V 



B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 



B e 

Sew York 

Cortland 

Amsterdam 

Bnffalo 

Buffalo 

Long Island 01 tr 
Lons Island Qty 

MecklenberB 

Wbl (bey's Point. 

• Was not employed 


Faotobx Imspbotors. 
AoontENTs — ( CorUinued). 


Extent of In jury. 


SLoRlnK 

Piece of metal.. 
FrintinK press . . 
BaltlnK 


PloUns maobiae .. 
Lkpper 


. CauKht In (thatUus 

. O&TelesHDeBB 

. Btruolt b7 broken belt 

. 8ikwlDit panelB.liEiDdBlipped.... 

. Fell with UQ iroD prees-ruUer In 


Hftinmar. . 
Tarn Boonr 
Timber. ... 


OatUnic machine.. 


OardlDa: ennine... 

ElevMor chain.... 

Shaft of winder... 
Oeorlnii blsoult m 


SoTinK maeblDe... 
slUnK machine... 

Shattiut 

Fouadrr orane 

QaadrantKeBT 

Bntle. 


Fire 

Pit* 

nre 

Ituzz planer 

R1P8BW,..,., 

Foot end of Upper. 


Power pre 
Bzploalon. 

Bteam still 
Steam Btill 
SItttInK SB 
DeoT rail I 


Arm broteu. 
Slitibteutonhand. 
SllKbtoutonflDRar. 
Lee laae rated. 


. PonndlDff hand with hammer... 
. Hand canBhtbetw'neriueeEe roll! 
. PleceotUmUerallpped tromstini 

. J Cental , 

. OanKht in a belT 

. Falllnicfrom a stool 

. Hoidloe foot on (re&dle eo ttini 

cutter CBTedIn 

. Aooldental 

Sliver brealiinK oft Briodatone.. 
WlplnK die while machine waa Ir 

motion 

inaht heiw 

. ..xetalllnKo 

. Fizlncrelevator-obalaatruckhim 

. CauffhtBnser in shaft 

. Hand oausbcin KearlnK 

. Splittlnii leather on machiae... . 

. CaretesBneBB 

. Hand slipped 

. Iron from wpiRbtetruok him 

. Hand oausht between shuttle box 


. . ,.'o flogera cniBhed. 

. TbuDib and two flDRera I 

. Flesh torn from back of 

nDeer maah^d. 

. TwodneerelDJured 

. Twn flnnere out oft a 

. Hand sllehtlr bmlsed. 

. Scnlp wound on forehead. 


1 joint of thumb cnt off. 

SllKhtlr barned. 
' on forehead. 


LaoerailDK and break'ff bones. 

Cut on three fleecers. 

Out on fl niters. 

Fl n ce r a □ d t b u mb partly cnt off 

Scalp wound. 






. Jumped roml-umlnub 
. Jumped rom window... 
. Jumped rom bum DKb 
. Jumped rom burn n((bi 
. Jumped rom burn QK b 
. Jumped rom burn uk b 
. Jumped com burn nub 
. Jumped rom burn neb 
. Jumped rom burn DRb 
. Jumped from burn neb 

Sed from burn nKb 
QbulldinK 

, OarelesHly work's on bu. 

. Careleesnese 

. Oarelessness 

, Accidental IrputnnRers on knives 
. Stumbled : arm cauxbt In picker. 

. Oarelessness 

. AccldentHll; spillinK water 1 

ladle of iron 

, EiploBion of steam still 

. Explosion of stoam bIIH 

. Bystlck thrown back from saw. - 
. Carelessness in kfeking belt oft 

shaft to oil 


. Cut on left band. 
. Dislocated sbou" ■ 
. Burned to death 
. Face bruieed an 
LeR shattered. 


ler imni 


r Part oi two flnuers taken oft. 
. Loss of riKht thumb. 
Flneers bruised; second Qukst 

Two flneers out and bruised. 
Loss of left arm : died. 
Two Qnsers out off. 

Body and arm scorched. 

Armsandllmbsserrslyburn'd. 

Eiiled. 

Flesh wound on hand. 

Lett les bruised. 


FoDETH Annual Eepoet op thb 
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PERSONS INJUBBD. 


John Herriok 

Edward Coon 

Georite E. Brown. .. . 

OaoFKe Deutseh. ■■ 
Mluhftel O'MHra.... 
Iiawranca Mltcler... 
FroDk lietroQ 


Patrick Conl in 

Henry Tompkloa . 


J. P. Beach 

Thomtts Neville... 

W. E. Craodell 

Jaoob Hetterlok... 
George Grlffln 

JohnO'Relllr 

Levy Lockhart 

JobnMcGlvern.... 
Joseph Henley.... 
DeviUoS. Pratt.... 
Sherman L. PiUiae 
JohnWllmont 


John Lane, Jr... 
Frank Jackson. 
William Kuhn... 


OarrlB Hallenbeok . . 
'larrlnBenawar.... 

J.Beckmann 

Ferdinand Werner.. 
Jatnea Harrlsan 


Mrs. Clara WlRglns.. 

Charles Blder 

Donald MoLeod 

William Comeliua... 

William Surser 

" yTuUy 


rxeM. Furoh 

es Patterson 

je Van Demark .. 

es O'Neill 

Fred. Howe 

HaKRleTlKe 

Harry Shaw 

Emmet Eenny 

Owen Rellley 

Frank JohDBon 

Henry Robinson 

Anna Conway 

Richard WilBon 

Wil lard Johnson 

Paul Koeber 

Thomas Ma Eln 

Tressa Sullivan 

Georse Eanlmau 


Stecher Llthonranhle Oo ■ Bopheater .... 

The Bkenandoa Cotton Co. ; 0tipa 

Lee. Holland & Co | Batfalo 

S, Sj. Munson ■ Albany 

Fulton Monieipnl Gaa Co ^Brooklyn... , 

D. W.LaDua I Little Falls... 


Glohe Woolen Co 

H. Stuet^e^AOo^ 

The Burden Ironworks.... 
Syracuse Cbilled Plow Co... 

W. P.Pratt 

L.L.Glllett , 

Qeoree West 


, Hoosick Palls . . 
. MecbanioyilU.. 
. BInehamton ... 

Breesport 

. Utlca 

. Brooklyn 

Byraouse 

. BInehamton 

. Cortland 

. BallstOQ 


Frazer ft Jones Co 

Eoloed Bros. & Brown . . 
Sidney, Hhepard ft Co.... 


J, B. Shpfflpld ft Son 

SchnKhtl'-oke Powder Co.... 

William Wlckei Co 

Herman HchrailT 

The Champion Watron Co... 


. SauKertiPB 

. Sohaahtlcoke . . 

. New^ork 

. New iork 

. OwoBO 


. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Yonkers.... 

. Osweso... . 

L SlnicSlnK... 

. Albany 

. Elmlra 

. Albany 

. Cortland 

. Buffalo 


Elmira Advertiser Association 
Georse Went Paper HFcCo... 

American Mfs. Co 

J. W.Bnrtoh&Co. 

John I.Clark 

James H. Burr 

Loun ft Son 

Fostor Brothers 

Sidney Shepard ft Co... 
Hetfleldft Ducker.. 
HeneelyftRead .. 


New York .... 
Jamesbmn... 
Deposit 


HeneelyftRead 

Sidney Shepard ftCo... 


Faotobx Inspectors. 
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On what machine, 
saw, elevator, etc.. 
accident occurred. 


Filler planer 

Alligator shears 
Enf^ine gearinfi: . . 


Elevator . . . . 
Lap winder 

Belt 

Elevator.... 


Elevator. 


Headinfi: saw. 


Belt huller 
Elevator . . . 


Shaper... 
Bark mill. 


Gearing of gpinninf? 

frames 

Panch machine 


Planer 

Brick machine 

Buzz saw 

Beltinfi: and shaft. . . . 


Planer 


Press 

Jointer 

Beltshaftlnff. 


Shaft.... 
Finisher 


Envelope machine. . . 


Bipsaw 

Bhaper 

Grimping machine . .' . 


Jointer 

Stationary engine . . . 

Mortiser 

Gutting machine 

Tapestry loom 

Slitting saw 

Hand planer 

Sandpapering mach. 

Sticker machine 

Shaft 

Circular saw 

Emery wheel 


Cylinder press . . . 
Paper machine . . 

Press 

Draw shave 

Saw shaft pulley 


Cause of accident as given by 
manufacturer. 


Carelessness 

Carelessness 

Caught his hand in gearing of 

traction engine 

Struck by elevator 

Caught between two rolls 

In throwing belt over pulley 

He does not know and no one saw 

him fall through 

Fell through elevator wqU from 

platform 

Let block which he was sawing 

throw his hand on saw 

Trying to stop mach. with foot . . 
Found bet. elevator and top floor. 

Falling down stairs 

Carelessness ; 

Mill dropped while putting in it 

place 


Slip'd while starting spin'g frame 

Unk no wn 

Plate in front of rolls fell on toe.. 

Came in contact with planer knife 

Clothes caught by end of shaft. . 

Do not know 

Attempting to unwind belt from 
revolving shaft 

Carelessness 

Destructifm of mills by flre 

Carelessness 

Stick turning over on machine. . . 

Oiling shafting, hand caught be- 
tween pully and belt 

Cau ght in shaft 

Putting arm inside belt to stop 
finisher 

Finger caught in drop box 

Explosion of powder mill 

Carelessness 

Fire 

Carelessness 


Failure to use tool 
scraps from die . . 


for removing 


Shafting 

Saw 

Main shaft 

Elevator 

Cutting machine 

Collar ironer 

Power press 


Cleaning engine when running. 

Carelesnness 

Carelessnens 

Wire flew out of loom , struck her 

Careiet^sness 

Carelessness 

Carelesbness 

BruKLing shavings from knives.. 

Clothing caught on shaft ». . . 

Hand came in contact with saw. . 
Passing by emery wheel, let 

hand against it 

Press started while oiling 

Passing paper through rolls 

CarelessnoHs 

Let draw shave slip 

Putting on belt with stick, 

caught by pulley 

Skirts of dress caught in shafting 

Carelessness 

Putting belt on; caught hand 

Standing too close to elevator ... 

Carelessness 

Carelessly put hand in nmchine . 
Carelessly handling machine. . . . 

13 


u 


I 


Extent of Injury. 


Loss of index finger, right h'd. 

Finger split. 

» 

Hand taken off. 

Leg broken. 

Thumb and finger out off. 

Finger taken off. 

Badly shaken up. 

Death. 

Thumb and four fingers off. 

Leg broken. 

Killed. 

Arm strained. 

Left hand badly cut. 

Finger taken ofl!. 

Wrist wrenched and cut. 

Fingers smashed. 

Toe crushed. 

Four fingers left hand off. 

Bight arm broken. 

Thumb and first finger off. 

Killed. 

Loss of thumbs 

Death. 

Finger off and one bruised. 

Finger taken off. 

Hand sprained and bruised. 
Feet badly bruised. 

Shaken up. 
Finger cut off. 
Death. 
Slightly cut. 
Suffocated to death. 
First and second fingers left 
hand off, and top of thumb. 

Thumb crushed. 

Finger taken off. 

Broken wrist and forearm. 

Hand cut. 

Middle finger right hand off. 

Cheek cut. 

Index finger right hand off. 

Finger off. 

Finger smashed. 

Finger cut. 

Three ribs broken. 

Second and third finger off. 

Hand abraded. 

Kight leg broken. 

Two fingers mashed. 

Finger cut. 

Leg badly cut near knee. 

Rib broken ; other injuries. 

Slightly shaken up. 

Forearm cut. 

Loss of arm. 

Head and b'k scraped at cords. 

Bruised toe. 

Flesh wound on arm. 

Two fingers smashed. 


FODBTH AmNUAL RePOBT OF THE 
AocEDESTa — [^Continued). 


PEIUONS IMJUBED. 


William Hartcarther. 
Qaoree Saclier . 
Joaeim Eelsnr.. 


Bortte Sacher . . 
Joseph Eelsnr. 

Daniel Clnpda 

WllllBm Kooney 

William MorKan 

MarrMcGuire 

BesBiei>>ppeniiDlth.. 
Charles Pepplii 


Rrohanl Oarvey. 
" 'KhtLeee.... 


John Campbell. Jr. , 


Philip Bidor 

OeorEB Myers 

Frank Man nine... 
JohuScbultz 


Samuel Rarria. 

NftthanD. Moiher.... 
Frederick D. Jones.. . 


Viola Tnn Aken 

Newtnn EaTftnfl .... 

Kate MsOaTPrty 

William A. Horey... 
Mathew E. Chllaon . 

DanlelR"WB 

Patrick Kinney 


Elm 


mitb... 


Lee. Holland *Oo 

Henry Hmitb A^ Co 

E.P.Reed AOn 

J. TravendBASoQ 

Utlca Steam Cntton Mills . 
The Rprninar MfK. Co 

Si' iiib:;::! 

a o 

G ), 

Bi !o,'. ■.'.■.'.' 

W t K. Mr' 

J... ^ 

TheLeRovSakCo 

American Bit Brace Go. . . . 

American Bit Brace Co.... 

Chelp^aJote Mills 

CD. Hill 4 Co 

J.M. Warrpni Co 

Sidney Bhepurd & Co 

R.H,IlBlBy. 

The Birdsall, Waite A Perry 
Manotacturlns Co 

The Cortland Uach. Screw Co. 


Novelty Mannfm^turine Co.. . 
Standard Varo Cu.'s Mills. . .. 

P.L.AW.K,E.Co 

WlUiaro Gleaaon 

Pratt A Lelchworth 


Mohawk Valley Cotton Mllla. 

The Le Roy Salt Co 

The LnttBd Candy Co 

Tim. Wailenstfiln A Go 

MUson Eender'K A Pertlliz'K < 


The Burden Icon Co 

Alfred Doles , 

John Matthews 

Hudson Blver State Hospital. . 

J. B. ShefflpldASon 

Fitch A Alrtrieh 

Alex. Hmlth A Sons" Carpet Co. 

Flt^h AAldrifih 

J. Q. Barlow A Co 

■T.O. Barlow A Co 

TroT Steel A Iron Co 

Fitch 4 Aldrlch 


BnSalo 

HorsebeadB 

Rochester 

Dtloa 

Utica 

New York 

Brooklyn 

Little FallB 

Clarks Mills 

Green Island 

?E""::::::::: 

Utlca 

Hoosick Falls... 

Brooklyn 

LeBoy 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

New York 

Addleon 

Troy 

Bnffalo 

Brooklyn 

Whitney's Point. 

Cortland 

Buffalo 

NewYork 

Syraonae 

Osweeo 

TJtlca 

Rochester 

Buffalo. 

Utlca. 

LeRoy 

Buffalo 

Buffalo. 

Rooheater. 

DolKf'vilVe'!^.','.'^ 
New York 

Pnufshkeepsle. . ■ 

Saiieertles 

Elmira 

Ynnkers 

FJmlra 

Walton - 

Walton 

Bimira;::!::;;.'!! 


* Boy not employed by Arm. but was with his father, 
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Accidents — {Continued). 


On what machine, 
elevator, saw, etc., 
accident happened. 

Cause of accident as Kiven by 
manufacturer. 

Extent of injury. 

Variety machine 

Knot threw his hands on knives. 
Driving load of coal under shed. 
Gettlag ofiF elevator in motion . . . 
Cutting board with butcher knife 

Finders caught in rollers 

Head«of wind drum blew off....'.. 

Carelessness 

Accident'y brushed against mch. 
Caufirht ia firearins 

Three Angers cut 
Back punched. 

Ele7«tor .,TTT.. 

Fractured hip : sprained ankle. 

Batcher knife 

LaDwinder 

Cut an artery. 
Lacerated fingers. 

• 

Killed. 

Gnm machine 

Willow machine 

gpinnine frame 

winder ; . . . . 

Left hand badly bruised. 
Hand cut and bruised. 
Two fingers oflf. 

Careiensly cieaninfl: winder 

CarelessD ess 

Loss of finger. 

Hollow mortiser 

Thu mb taken off. 

Btickins machine. . . . 

Carelessness 

Lacerated two fingers. 

Band-saw 

Carelessness . . .t 

Carelessness ,. . . 

Arm badly cut. 

Beamins machine... 

Right forearm sprained. 

Molten iron 

BreakiDtr of ladle shank 

Burned feet and legs.. 

Shirt ironer 

Careles>nt:»8s 

Bruised arm. 

Oilcan 

Expl'n when fllliDt; lighted lamp 

Piece of cast iron thrown from 

window 

Face and throat seye'ly burned. 
Slight cut on top of head. 

Panchine press. . .'. . . 
Shaftine 

Cauerht in die 

Trying to throw belt on pulley. . . 

In tiehteninf; bolt hand struck 

machine 

Finger crushed. 
Arm taken oflf. 

Flooring machine . . . 

Fingers cut. 

Cnttinfr press 

-Power-press 

Press came down on finder 

Carelessly putting: a blank thr'gh 
machine 

Mid. finger left hand smashed. 


Thumb on right h*d sraashed. 

Orimpinir machine . . 

Carelessness 

Right hand badly cut. 

Shaper 

Coming in contact with shaper 
head 

• 

Thumb of right hand off. 

Polishinfi: wheel 

Head struck machine while 
stoopins 

Slight scalp wound. 

ClKJular saw 

Carelessness 

Head caught betwe* n beam and 
elevator 

One finger oflf, another partly. 




Scalp wound. ' 

Bandpaperinfi: mach. 
Gearine 

Stick flyiDK back from machine . 

Caught in gears while wiping 

machine in motion . . .• 

Ribs bruised. 


Lost thumb and forefinger. 

Iron planer 

Carelessness 

Hand slightly hurt. 

Planer 

Carelessly getting in way of cut- 
ting tool 



Loss of finger. 


Caught by piece of steel which 
was bping turned over in room 
near door where he was enter- 
ing 



Leg broken. 

Speeder 

Getting caught in gearing while 
cleaning. 

Lost thumb, left hand. 

Grainer 

Falling into hot brine 

Scalded foot and ankle. 

Elevator 

Glueing machine 

Falling through elevator well — 

Carelessness 

Loading lumber to car from 
wagon, one foot on car and one 
on wagon, team started and he 
fell 

Concussion of head. 
Index finger off. 


Shoulder injured. 

Hair picker 

Supposed that his unbuttoned 
shirt sleeve caught ■. 


■ 

Loss of arm. 


Sharpening (grinding) a file 

Fell into the machine 

Flesh ground oflf knuckles. 


Hand cut oflf at wrist. 

Machine lathe 

Loose shirt sleeve caught in ciu- 
cular saw 

Cut on forearm. 

Saw arbor 

While starting saw arbor nuts 
flew out 



Cutter went through palm of 

Envelope machine.. . 

Carelessneps 

hand. 
Spcond finger oflf. 

Blind slat sticker. . . . 

Carelessness 

Flesh wound on hand. 

Tapestry loom 

Carelessly starting loom 

Three fingers cut and bruised. 

Slit saw 

Stick flying back from saw 

Carelessness 

Flesh wound inside of hand. 

Cross-cut saw 

Cut on three fingers. 

Lofir-tnrninflr saw .... 

Splinter flying from log 

Eyelids bruised and cut. 

Incrot mold 

Ingot mold fell over, struck him. 

Carelessly putting thumb under 

the knives 

Leg broken. 

Mitre machine 

Part of thumb cut oflf. 


one of firm's box contractors, after school hours. 
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Fourth Annual Eeport op the 


AoGiDENTs — {Continued). 


^1 

1889. 

June 6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 
13 
13 
14. 
14 
14 

16 

15 
17 

17 
17 
17 

io 

19 

19 
19 

19 
20 

20 
20 
20 
22 
22 
25 

26 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
29 
29 
30 

30 

30 


July 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
10 


PERSONS INJURED. 


John Oole. 


Daniel Reese 

Jesse titeenbursh.. 

Henry L. Wells 

James Whitney 

James Fuller 

Rictiard HiK»(in8... 

John MuBciike 

Stephen McCarthy. 


George Nichols., 
HuKh Downey... 
James Brooics... 

August Berl 

Jacob Allen 

Herman Sowers. 


Joseph May. 


Arthur Rogers.. 
Conrad Huefler. 


Jason Cran(lall , 

Napoleon Gauney 

Julius Leicht 

Willlb DruKley 

George Gautcher 

Eugene E. Pratt . . \ . . . . 


John Lundrigan 
James McGuire. . 


Charles McDavitt. 
James Mai ior 


Edward Murphy. . . . 

Samuel Goiser 

Maggie Cummings. 
Charles Dougherty. 

Carrie Keller 

Loyal S. Bushee 


William Lougher 
Mathew Bedee ... 

James Ward 

Thomas Kelley... 
Pranic Wilniott... 
Joseph Soheider . 
Henry Volkers ... 
John W. Mann . . . 
Patrick Sbeohy... 


J. Campbell.... 
Chas. Liscelle. 


Charles F, Darling 

Mary Driseoll \ 

Frederic; k Lang 

Lizzie Lohey 

J. StoMdard 

David Morgan 

Franc(»lla Miller 

Mary Zf»iger i 

Mary Noon an 

Eugene Finher 

J. P. O'Bryan, Sr 

Samuels. Whaley 

Henry P. Mangan 

Adam Quontichenbach 
Philip Burkhardt 


9 


33 

27 
18 
28 
45 
40 
30 
40 
23 

15 
16 
18 
15 
18 
19 

20 

30 
60 

40 
17 
25 
48 
36 
18 

60 
50 

18 

18 

15 
27 
14 
16 
17 
53 

47 
43 
16 
20 
18 


14 
22 
50 

20 

26 

28 
14 
16 
16 
60 
68 
36 
18 
40 
50 
69 
32 
22 
24 
35 


Establishment in which the 
accident occurred. 


East Buffalo Iron Works. 


G. V. Selden A'Co 

John Leggett, Son & Co 

New York Locomotive Works.. 

Remington Armd Co 

O'Donnell Bros 

Hudson Valley Knitting Co 

W. &L. E. Gurley 

The R. Ovens Bakery 


A. Smith A Sons' Carpet Works 
A. Smith ft Sons' Carpet Works 

Fitch &Aldrich 

H. A. Ocorr A Co 

John Leggett, Son A Co 

A. M. Dodge A Co 


United Manufacturing Co .... ^ . 


Oneonta Chair Co 

Brooks Locomotive Works — 

FitchAAldrich 

J. M. Warren A Co 

G. V. Selden A Co 

Mohawk Valley Lumber Co 

Barber, Scully A Co 

Binghumton Wagon Co 


Troy Steel and Iron Co. . 
The Union Stove Works. 


Prentiss A Butler 

Kaaterskili Hosiery Mills 


WllliKm WickeACo 

Wild A Devereaux 

The Skenandoah Cotton Co.... 
Alex. Smith A Sons Carpet Co. . 
Niagara Stamping and Tool Co. 
Hodgkios A Cadwell 

Elmira L A S. Rolling Mill Co . 

Horton A Mable 

John J. Lindsay A Co 

Walter \. Wood M. A R. M. Co. 

J. A T. Cousins 

R. H. Thiiyer A Co 

Yawraan A Erbe 


Dash and Hard- 


El mi ra Advertiser Ass'n. 
MeKinnon 

ware Co.. 
MeKinnon 

ware Co . . 
Weed A Co. 


Dash and Hard- 


E. C. Stewart 

The Harm<my Mills 

Hansman A Schweigert 

American Manufacturing Co.. 
Fort Edward Furniture Co. ... 

W. L. BlaiHdell. agt 

Globe Woolen Co 

Carter A Co. (limited) 

J.E. West 

Blrdsnll.Waite APerry Mfg.Oo. 

J. P. O'Bryan, Sr 

.r. Eyles 

New York Locomotive Works. . 
Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 
WittockAHill 


City or town. 


Buffalo 


Rome , 

Cohoes 

. Rome , 

llion: 

Jordan 

Waterford , 

Troy 

Buffalo . . . 


Yonkers .... 
Yonkers.... 

Elmira 

Rochester... 

Cohoes 

Tonawanda 


New York. 


Oneonta 
Dunkirk 


Elmira 

Troy 

Rome 

Fultonville.. 

Dunkirk? 

Binghamton 


Troy 

Peekskili 


New York. 
Catskill.., 


New York... 

Utica 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Buffalo 

Jamestown. 


Elmira 

Peekskili 

Brooklyn 

Hoosick Falls. 

New York 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Elmira 


Buffalo 


Buffalo .. 
Potsdam. 


Ithaca 

Cohoes 

Buffalo 

New York 

Fort Edward .... 

Jordan 

Uti<»a 

Niagara Falls... 
Lansingburgh.. 
Whitney's Point. 

Wellsburgh 

New York 

Rome 

Syracuse 

Brooklyn 
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Accidents — ( Continued), 


On what machine, 
elevator, saw, etc., 
accident happened. 


Iron breaker. 


Buzz planer 

Glueing machine — 
Quartering machine. 

Circular saw 

Buzz planer 

Elevator 

Instrument shaper. . 
Biscuit cutter 


Tapestry loom. 


Belisher 

Boring machine 
Gluinjf press... 
Council & Dengler 

mach 
Gear wheels 


• • • ■ • I 


Back saw . 


Panel saw 

Drop 

Pony planer 

Surfacing m«chine. 
Swing cut-off saw.. 
Slitting saw 


Crane ...:... 
Melted iron. 


Elevator 

Shafting of cylinder 
[card . 

Nail puller — 

Carding macbine — 
Combing'machine... 
Tapestry machine. . . 

Power press 

Circular rip saw 


Coupling boxes 

Emery wheel 

Printing machine — 

Power punch 

Shaft *. 

Whip saw 

Presti punch 

Printing press 


Upset machine 

Upset machine 
Edger 


Cracker brake 

Belt 

Printing press 

Press 

Buzz planer... 
Circular saw . 

Loom 

Printing press 


Slitting saw 

Pulley 

Shaper 

Punching 

Power press *. 

Molding machine. 


Cause of accident as given by 
manufacturer. 


Going under iron breaker while 

in motion 

Carelessness ., 

Carelessness 

Arm caught in gear 

Carelessness 

Carelessness 

Struck by the descending box . . . 
Revolving cutter striking hand.. 
Putting hand in cutter while in 

motion 

Putting hand in wheel of loom . . 

Fell while carrying a pitcher 

Carelessness. 

Accidental starting of machine. 
Caught lingers in press. 

Trying to pull chip out of cyl tnd'r. 

Cleaning machine while in mo- 
tion, against rules t 

Block flying from saw 

While moving wheels caught be- 
tween wheels and an iron colu'n. 

Accidental 

Fingers caught in' drop 

Carelessness 

Pants leg caught In set screws. . . 

Breaking of a weight-cord 

Attempting to sit beside saw- 
table 

Letting go of crank prematurely. 

Accidentally spilling iron from 
ladle 

Caught betw'n elevator and floor. 

Removing over.shirt near card in 
motion 

Shirt caught in machine 

Caught and thrown against pulley 

Cleaning cotton from a roll 

Crtrelesbly put'g flnger into gear. 

Carelessness 

Hand came in contact with saw. . 

Working on wrong side of rolls. . 

Breaking of an emery wheel 

Trifling with varnish cloth 

Caught in power punch 

Hand caught in b»^ltiug 

Struck by board flying from saw 

Carelessness 

Examining press while in motion 

Putting flngers between dies 

Putting flngers between dies .... 
Board flew from saw, striking 

him 

Caught heel In cog wheels 

Caught in a belt while playing. . . 

Carelessness 

(/arelessness, 

Slip of hand owing toburronw'd 

Accidental 

Carelessly putting arm in mach. 
Attending the mach. of ano. girl. 

Slipped going down stairs 

Carelepsness in running saw .... 

Soaping pulley 

Splitting of piece being worked. . 

Clamps slipped off 

Caught under wiring die 

Accidental 


Extent of Injury. 


Fatal: 

Ends of two flngers cut oft. 

Two flngers crushed. 

Flesh wound on arm. 

Flesh cut on hand. 

Flesh cut on foreflnger. 

Cut on head. 

One flnger off , another bruised. 

Right hand badly cut. 

Cut on arm above elbow. 

Finger broken. 

Flesh wound on right hand. 

Flesh torn from thumb, r't h'd. 

Fingers crushed. 

Cut on second flnger, left hand. 

Two flngers crushed. 
Cut above one eye. 

Badly crushed. 

Loss of two flngers. 

Two flngers bruised. 

Two flngers cut off. 

Foot crushed. 

Finger cut off right hand. 

Two toes cut off. 
Left arm broken. 

Foot badly burned. 
Foot bruised. 

Loss of arm. 

Slight. 

Scalp wound. 

Loss of index flnger. 

Finger crushed. 

Cut on flnger. 

Loss of one flnger and four 

bruised. 
Arm injured. 
Seriously injured. 
Arm fractured. 
Loss of third flnger. 
Wrist broken. 
Hip injured. 
Loss of flrst flnger. 
Loss of second flnger. 

Fingers bruised. 

Fingers bruised. 

Fatal. 

Crushed heel and leg lacerated 

Arm broken. 

Two flngers injured. 

Finger cut 

Palm of hand lacerated. 

Loss of two flngers. 

Arm crushed. 

Cut off end of rlTght thumb. 

Sprained ankle. 

Loss of right thumb. 

Loss of left arm. other injuries* 

Two flngers rut off. 

Left foot bruised. 

Loss of three flngers. 

Three flngers off. 
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Accidents — ( Continued), 


;j— 

a 

s| 

4 3 
Q 

1889. 
July 16 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
20 
20 

22 

22 
22 
22 

25 


25 

26 

27 

27 

27 

29 

31 

31 

81 

31 

1 

1 

2 

2 


Aug. 


2 
2 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 


9 

10 
10 
11 
12 

13 

13 
14 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 


PERSONS INJURED. 


Harry Curtis 

John Bayenski . . . 
Emma Defirroat . , 
PaulMikulski.... 

AlmaThelle 

Frank KniKht.... 

Belle stalker 

John Drugan 

Conrad Lntz , 

William Fichter . 

H. Delpho 

Emil Kuderbaeh. 


Joseph LaDbos&ier 

George N. Roberts. 

Edward Crozier 

James Fagan 


Casper Silverman. 


Walter Farrien 

George 8. Tryon 

Frank Pnul 

Charles Fare 

Andrew Weigel 

John MoFee ...» 

Austin E. Chauncey. 

Alfred Cecil 

Alexander Hart 

Jos. Andreas 

John Doyle 

William Lundy 

E. W.Watson 

Theodore Schesch . . 


Edward Killon 

James White , 

Jacob Gulbrundsen. . . 

James Andrews 

Harry Weinberg , 

Henry McCall 

John Command 

Martin Eckert 

Scott D, Nichols 

Michael JMveanry 

Mary Meehan 

Francis Finn, Jr 

Frank Wooley 

Patrick Bensen 

Nicholas Berg 


W. L. Milks. 


Michael Maber 
Michael liadhtj 

Wm. Menea 

James Burke.. 


Geo. Rodgers. 


F. J. Parkhurst. 
Henry Arnold . . 


Chas. Mohr 


Mary E. Davles. 
Samuel Veasey. 
Edward Jarv'is. 
Geo. Link 


o 
H 

< 


16 
16 
15 
14 
18 
30 
20 
18 
14 
24 
30 
15 


Establishment fn which the 
accident occurred. 


Ford«kPyne8 

American Bit Brace Co, 

John Stevens / — 

Sidney Shepard &Co 

Union Quilting Co 

Dutchess Company. 

Joseph P. Noyes & Co 

Globe Woolen Co 

William Wicke&Co 

Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 

G. V.Sheldon &Co 

ftidney , Shepard & Co 


63 i Johnsonville Ax Mfg. Co. 


30 
52 
85 


Hitchcock Mfg. Co 

fitch, railroad repairing bhop. 
Johnsonville Ax Mfg. Co 


28*1 E. E. Garvin & Co. 


35 
42 
17 
40 
14 
14 
42 
56 
45 
15 
37 
18 
58 
38 


24 
18 
14 
20 
25 
35 
16 
19 
30 
21 
17 
16 
24 
37 
16 


25 

21 
15 
35 
28 


G. V. Sheldon <k Co 

J. F. Parkes & Sons. 

Plumb, Bur dick & Barnard... 

Whittock & Hill , 

UtiCH Steam Cotton Mills 

Heinz & Munschauer 

Martin L. Liver 

Bell & Fyfe Foundry Co 

O.E Gardner 

Martin Worn Sons* 

Globe Woolen Co 

Orrs & Co 

George E. Watson & Co 

Walter Baker 


30 
19 

14 

15 
26 
26 
26 


Kenyon & Newton 

(ieorge Bruce & Co 

O.Olson 

Greene & Benson 

Weed&Co 

Amet>' Iron Works 

♦John Q. Smith 

li.H. Thayer & Co 

Cunningham. Young &Co, 

Troy Waste Manuf'gCo 

Hinds, Keteham &Co 

Troy Steel & Iron Co 

R. M. Bingham.<& Co 

Troy Steel and Iron Co 

Tl^ New York Mills 


The Autophone Co. 


Newburgh Woolen Mills. 

Sidney Shepard & Co 

Cary & Moen Co 

TheLeRoy Salt Co 


Aken Knitting Co. 


Ames Iron Works 

William Wicke&Co, 


Utica Steam Cotton Mills. 


Globe Woolen Co 

Blake &DufTy 

Glens Falls Paper Mill Co. 
Boiler & Uecktenwalt 


City or town. 


g^aterford ' 
uflfalo 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New York 

Wapp'gers Falls 

Binghamton 

Utica 

New York 

Syracuse 

Rome 

Buffalo 

Johnsonville .... 

Cortland 

Troy 

Johnsonville 

NetvYork 

Rome 

Tonawanda 

Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

Utica .• 

Buffalo 

Unadilla 

Brooklyn 

Whitney's Point. 
Brooklyn 

TTfiPR 

Troy 

Mai lory ville 

Ilion 

Brooklyn 

NewYoi»k 

Brooklyn 

Summit Station. 

Potsdam 

Oswego 

Syracuse 

Buffalo 

West Troy 

Cohoes 

Brooklyn 

Troy 

Rome V 

Troy ; 

New York Mills. 

Ithaca 

Newburgh 

Buffalo 

New York 

Le Roy 

Philmont 

Oswego 

New York 

Utica 

Utica 

New York 

•Glens Falls 

Buffalo 


Faotoby Inspectors. 
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Accidents — ( Continued), 


On what machine, 
elevator, saw, etc., 
accident happened. 


Spoolinfi: machine . . . 

Milling machine 

Turning machine . . . 
Stone board roller. . . 

gailtinf? machine 
alender machine. . . 

Collet cutter 

Spinnint; machine . . . 
Sawing machine — 

Press for cutting 

Jointer , 

Power press 

Hammer's machine. 


Slitting saw. 


Hammer'g machine. 
Elevator 


Circular saw 

Besawer 

Nut tapper 

Emery wheel 

Picking machine — 
Foot squaring shear. 

Jointer 

Belt 

Smith slitting saw. . . 
Sandpapering mach. 

Carding machine 

Calender machine . . . 
Butter tab machine.. 
Drop machine 


Splitting .saw. 

Main shaft 

Belting 

Buzz saw 

Rip saw 


Adjustable pow. pr's. 

Crosscut saw 

Bipsaw 

Picker 

Box machine 

Belti'g on grindstone 

Buzz Raw 

Tumble h'k at ham'r 
Card machine 


Tenoning saw 


Brushing machine 
Foot-press 


Grainer. 


levator , 


Printing press 

Pulley on card mach. 


Blacksmith anvil. 

Elevator 

Bip-saw! 


Cause of accident as given by 
manufacturer. 


Carelessness 

Slipped while swinging on mach. 

Caught nil belting 

While wiping got hand in roller. . 

Carelessness 

Caught in the top rip'of machine. 
Placed finger on cutting gauge.. 
Caught iu draw band of machine. 

Carelessness. 

Patting finger under punch 

CarelessuHHs in using jointer 

Spinning-fly wheel, witn finger, 

while belt wms off 

Iron slide in n)achine broke and 

fiow out strikitig him on head. 

Stick flew out from saw 

Acciiiently.hit hand with ham'er. 
Breaking of iron slide in head of 

machine 

Fell from fifth story through 

elevator well 

Hand slipped 

Cuton saw 

Wiping machine in motion 

Bursting of emery wheel 


Clean'g machine while in motion. 

Carel essness 

Accidentally got fingers on knives 

'Slipped and caught in belt 

Carelessness 

Holding hands between cylinders 

Carelessness. 

(carelessness ". . . 

By catching of tub hoop 

Reached under drop to takeout 
piece of work, another man 
pulled lever, not seeing him ... 

Carelessness 

Climbing up shaft by belt 

While removing a belt 

Must have been carelessness 

Hit by board, carelessness 

Falling of engine bed plates 

Carelessness 

Carelessness 

Carelessness " 

Accidentally 

Carelessness 

Caught in belting of grindstone. 

Carelessness 

Steel from hammer striking face 

While lifting up back cover of 
rollers to show how cotton went 
the cylinder caught thumb 

Thumb slipped on piece being 
tenoned 

Arm slipped while rolling goods. 

Carelessness 

Fell out of window 

Accidentally fell into hot brine. . 

Lifted elevator gate not knowing 
that elevator was gone ; fell 

Bar of steel falling on him 

Too slow in withdrawing hand 
while feeding press 

Fell backward and struck against 
pulley 

Accidentally slipped down stairs 

Accidentally struck with fledge. 

Either fainted or step'd off elev'r. 

Caught in saw 


Extent of injury. 


Fingers bruised. 
Arm badly cut. 
Killed. 

Finger taken off. 
Arm slightly cut. 
Two fingers badly cut. 
Finger cut off. 
Finger crushed. 
Cut three fingers. 
Two fingers off. 
Three fingers cut. 

Middle finger left hand off. 

Death. 

Bruised and injured internally 

Finger bruised. 

Abrasion of the hip. 

Death. 

One finger cut. 

Loss of three fingers. 

Thumb cut. 

Cut both hands slightly. 

Loss of two fingers. 

Top of two fingers off. 

Four fingers cut off right hand. 

Loss of right arm. 

Loss of thumb. 

Injury of skin of both hands. 

Finger lacerated. 

Two fingers crushed. 

Slight injury. 


Finger off and hand cut. 

Loss of three fingers. 

Wrist fractured. 

Left hand torn off. 

Three fingers cut. 

Flesh bruise below the hip. 

Back bruir^ed. 

Index finger off. 

Finger off. 

Two fingers off. 

Arm amputated. 

Four fingers off. 

Wrist dislocated, arm broken. 

Hand slightly cut. 

Flesh wound near nose. 


Thumb and three fingers off. 

Thumb sawed. 
Arm broken at wrist. 
Thumb right hand smashed. 
Leg broken. 

Burned from ankle nearly to 
knee. 

Fourribsfract'd -.other injuries. 
Forehead severely bruised. 

Fingers cut. 

Scalp cut. 

Right leg broken. 

Slight scalp wound. 

Two ribs broken : other Inj'ries 

Finger off and two cut. 
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Accn)ENT8 — (Continued). 


a 

c6 d 

Q 

1889. 

Aug, 16 

16 

19 

20 

' 21 

21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
28 


23 
23 
23 
23 

24 

24 
24 
26 

26 
26 
26 
28 

29 

80 

30 

30 


Sept 


31 
3 


4 
4 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 

10 

10 
10 

10 


persons injured. 


James Gill 

Frank Thompson 

Dell Stow 

Henry Mitchell... 
John Atkinson ... 


Michael Senf 

Nicholas Byrnes . 
John Robertson . . 
William Meisler.. 

Joseph Davis 

William Cochran. 
Antonio De)?rata. 


Daniel McCarthy. 
John Jorukowski 
John W.Walsh... 
F. Ginter 


Edward Blakeman. 


Steve Bella 

Wm.Rothert.8r... 
Edward McCarthy 


Herman Bey 

Jacob Schreiber. . 
William Wright.. 
Fred Rhodes 


Norman Pauley 

John Schmidt 

Edward Yetto 

Joseph Ponchouse. 


Mary A. Joynet. . 
William Nugent. 


James En right . . 
Charles Kiersch. 
John Fiefer 


Martin Schmidt 

Florence Droesch 

Ignatz Anklin 

John Kpss 

Mrs. McDonald 

JohnDurkin 

John NauKhter • 

A. W. Story 

Richard Gamble 

Carrie Schwartz 

Mrs. Ellen Lewis 

Mrs. C.'itharine Mack . 
Mrs. Alice McShane. . . 

Mrs. Ellen Frank 

Daniel Gorman 


Jjula Hartmann. 
James Campbell. 

James F Judge . 
Joseph McCabe.. 




27 


30 

27 

15 
35 
16 
28 
45 
20 
31 


16 
16 
22 


35 

28 
63 
15 

14 
38 
42 
22 

17 

23 

41 

55 


28 
14 

22 
19 
17 


19 
40 
37 
16 
37 
60 
35 
fiO 
50 


John Fitzpatrick 


19 

16 
"21 

21 
32 

65 


Establishment in which the 
accident occurred. 


B. W. PaynsSons 

Wilkinnnn. Son& Co 

KinleyBros 

Mohawk Valley Co 

The E. G. Blakslee Manuf. Go, 


Shepard Hardware Co 

Rose. Mc Alpin & Co 

Gaskell, GrePDlie&Co 

Lautz Bros. &Co 

Ira W. Ontrander 

l^ouDd Mauufacturinfir Co. 
E. G. Blakblee, Sons. & Co. 


Tim, Wallenstein & Co. 
Sidney Shepard & Co . 
Newburgh Blp»achery. . 
B. W. Pay n & Sons 


Globe Woolen Co. 


Abenbroth Bros 

Shnpard Hardware Co. 
J. B. Sheffield & Co.... 


J S. Bliss & Co 

Pratt & Letch worth . . . 
W. H. FoJ hurst & Sons 
William Luck 


L. C.Smith 

SidneyShepard & Co... 
Troy Steel and Iron Co. 
Solvay Process Co 


Empire "Woolen Co. 
Canoga Woolen Co. 


Ames Iron Works 

Sidney Shepard <fe Co. 
Sidney Shepard & Co. 


The Dick & Meyer Co. Sug. Re. 
The Dick <fe Meyer Co. Sug. Re. 
The Dick <t Meyer Co. Sug. Re. 

The Harmony Mills 

Auburn Button Co 

Solvav Prof»eps Co 

East New York Shoe Co 

Th« Clifton Springs Mfg. Co... 

P. J.McOardle 

P.J. M.'Cnrdlrt 

P. J. McCardle 

P. J. McCardle 

P. J. McCardle 

P.J. McCardle 

P. J. McCardle 


City or town. 


Elmira 

Binghamton 
Breesport ... 
Fulton ville.. 
Sing Sine 


Buffalo . . . 
Yonkers .. 
Brooklyn . 
Buffalo ... 
Buffalo ... 
Lock port . 
Sing Sing. 


Troy 

Buffalo . . . . 
Newburgh. 
Elmira 


Utica 


Port Chester 

Buffalo 

Saugerties . . 


N. Tonawanda. 

Buffalo 

Troy 

Tonawanda 


Buffalo . . 

Troy 

Syracuse 


Clayvllle. 
Auburn 


Oswego 
Buffalo , 
Buffalo . 


P. J. McCardle... 
James Roy & Co. 


Ronalds & Co 

The E. G. Blakslee Mfg. Co. 

Solvay Process Co 


Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Cohoes 

Auburn 

Geddes 

Albany 

Clifton Springs.. 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 


Albanv — 
West Troy. 


Brooklyn . 
SingSiog. 

Geddes ... 


»' 
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Accidents — {Continued). 


On what machine, 
saw, elevator, etc., 
accident occurred. 


Storing wheel 

Belt 

Elevator beam 

Molten metal 

Emery wheel 

Unhalring machine . 

Screw-cutter 

Soap kettle 

Elevator 

Turning lathe 

Casting cleaner 

Glueing machine 

Power press 

Pulley, letter'gmach. 

Hatchway 

Printing press 

Saw shingle mach. . . 

Buzz saw 

Belting 

Milling machine 

Drop hammer 

Spindle 

Elevator belt 


Mitre gears on loom . 
Carding machine 

Power press 

Power press 

ijapper machine 

Button machine 

Stone chute 

Sole mold'g machine. 
Drop press 


Cause of accident as given by 
manufacturer. 


Fire 


Dyeing machine 

Jointing machine 

Planer machine 


Boiler plate falling on foot 

Carelessness , 

Interfering, caught In belt , 

Timber striking him on head.. 

Accidentally run against another 
molder, overturning ladle.... 

Clothi'g caught in bufiflng spindle 

Carelessness , 

Slipped, threw hand against mach 

Plank fell in soap 

Fell through elevator shaft 

Carelessness 

Piece casting protruded through 
side of mill, caught his apron 
aud threw him ou mill 

Inattention 

Slipping, got hand in machine... 

Carelessness cleaning machine. . 

Boiler plate fell on foot while 
handling 

Fell through hatchway in store- 
house 

By br^^aking of old la<lle shank . . 

Fell off lo.-idiner pl.-itf'm of cupola. 

Carelessness finger caught bet. 
platen and feed b'd of press. .. 

Pal ling against flywheel . 

Large casting falling on his foot. 

Caught on a buzz saw 

Trying to run belt on pulley 
while u nder motion 

Wiping milling machine while in 
motion 

Carelessness while stamping 
kettle ears 

Caught by a spindle while pry- 
ing casting 

Think he was wiping elevator 
belt and hand caught in pulley. 

Cleaning loom while in motion . . 
Caught arm in belt; thrown to 

floor, head striking casting 

BrcM king shank ladle mp»l ted iron 
Carlessly putting hand in macb. 
He says he was trying to get 

blank out of mach. in motion... 

Explosion and flre 

Explosion and flre 

Explosion and flre 

Caught in screw of lapper 

Inattenton 

Ston« dropped on his head 

Carelessness 

Drop hammer accidentally fell.. . 


Inadequate means of escape. . . - 


Arms drawn between rolls while 
feeding in cloth 

Want of care 

Caught thumb betw'n iron planer 
and si nk 

Accidental 

14 


Extent of injury. 


Foot slightly bruised. 
Arm bruised. 

Arm and face badly burned. 
Died (apoplexy). 

# 

Foot burned. 

Chin and throat out 

Death from lockjaw. 

Third finger off. 

Partly scalding feet. 

Broken wrist, other injuries, 

Hand slightly cut. 


Arm and wrist lacerated. 
Fingers crushed. 
Fingers smashed. 
Two fingers off. 

Foot slightly crushed. 

Fatal. 

Heel of left foot burned. 

Fatal. 

First finger left hand off. 
Elbow bruised. 
Toe badly bruised. 
Finger and thumb left hand. 

Loss of arm. 

Thumb off. 

Finger smashed. 

Leg slightly wounded. 

Hand and side badly bruised 

and other injuries. 
Loss of thumb. 
• 
Head slightly cut. 
Both feet badly burned. 
Two fingers off. 

One finger off. 

Face and arms severely bur*d. 
Face and arras severely bur'd. 
Face and arms severely bur'd. 
Collar bone broken; other inj. 
Loss of parts of two fingers. 
Scalp woxind. 
Loss of finger. 
Two fingers off. 
Death. 
De.ath. 
Death. 
Death. 

Fractured leg and many cuts.- 
Three ribs of right side fract'd. 
One side of face smashed ; rup- 
ture of internal organs. 
Internal injuries. 

Arm bruised. 

Hand severely injured. 

Thumb crushed. 
Dislocated finger. 


Fourth Anndal Beport of the 

AcciDBNTB — [Conlinued). 


PERSONB INJURED, 


John Oordan 

Mrs. Mary Davis. . . . 
Frederick Bootii. . . 


Francis I. O'Connor. . 


Oakley Hou 
JohaBruQl 


QrlfatliMarple.. 
Isaac Gardea 


RVouel 

Andrew Schreiber . . 
Henry Weiis 

Mary Glbiita. 

George Courier 


JohDiJyrAas 

Frederick Bellin 

John Leonard. 

Frank Becker 

James ColllnB 

Micbael Otirist 

W.D.Htowell 

Edward D. Churcti.. 

Louis Urban 

EaM Bchlictier 

LenUllriok 

F. K. Hwrinaton 

Thomas Maione 

John Dwyer ....- 

O.Qrinnell 

Wililam £. Cocker . . 

Henry Btelnley 

Michael Kennedy 

Oliver GranKer 


Frooh Hewitt 

in killed tras asleep, and ti 


Lake Georee Pulp A Paper Co. 

Ukenandoa Coltou Co 

ChurcbACo 

Norwood Manulaotu ring Co., 

Troy Steel and Iron Co 

Michael Crane 

Jobn Heron 

Rbenaula Silk Mills 

Griswold. Maloney *Co 

William Wieke & Co 

Wliliam Wieke 1 Co 

The Union Stove Works 

CulklnaiCo 

William WIcke 4 Co 

RHoffpldACo 

Sidney Shfiiard & Co 

Norwood ManuFa^iturlnK Co.. 

Solvay PrOL'BKS Co .. 


Conrnd Baker 

""■ ley Bheniird * Co. 

. jBlrouWirkH 

W. A.WoodM.4B.Co... 
SidnsvShenardiCo 


T. W. Burtch ft Co .. 
Solvay ProcenH Co .. 

U. KohlmetzftSun.. 


olvay ProeeasCo... 
lis lellow-warkmeD 


Tloonderoga — 

Utioa 

Brooklyn 

Norwood 

Troy 

New York 

BocheBter 

ColleRe Point . . . 

Elmira 

New York 

New York 

PeekBkill 

Tonawttndft 

New York 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Norwood 

Buffalo 

Walerford 

Geddes 

Walervliet 

Buffalo 

Utioa 

Biiflido 

Oswego 

HooBiOk Fails... 

Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

Oeddes 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Geddes 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Oeddes 

Opwego 

Odskany Falls. . 

Syracuse 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

SuspeosionBre! 

ButfftW 

Buffalo 

Walton .'!.'.'.'"!!! 

Jamesiowo 

Oeddea 

Boebester 

Cortland 

Utlca 

Qeddee 

tied a rope on hU 
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Accidents — {Continued), 


On what machine, 
saw, elevutor, etc., 
acoideut occurred. 


Shalt 

GombinK machine... 
Shafting 


LofiTJaok. 


Couplinfi: cars. 


Elevator 


Hoistway. 

Throwing machine , 


Cause of accident as given by 
manufacturtsr. 


♦ See note 

Carelessness 

Seeking to unwind belt from re- 
volving shaft 

Jacking saw-log against himself. 


Crushed betw'n cars while coup- 

(ling tbem. 
Accidental falling down elevator 

Hhiift 

Playing with hoist rope 

iSllpped and caught hold on small 

gear 

Attempting to ^)ut freight on 

hoist when not in poj-itiou'. 

Trying to save Peter M^ortensen 

from injury 

Pully Not as careful as he should be... 


Extent of injurr. 


Hoistway. 


Molten iron 

Siding saw 

Embossing press — 

Washer press 

Power cutting press. 
Stave machine 


Drop hammer. 
Elevator 


Elevator. 


Trimmer 


Buzz-saw ... 
Power press 
Pulley 


Power press 

Circular saw 

Packer ...•• 

Cutting machine 

Buzz saw 


Saw ..... 
Elevator 


Twister. 


Bough brake 

Emery wheel 

Leveling machine . . . 

Ripsaw 

Steel casting 

Jointer 

Scouring machine. . . 


Cut-off saw.... 
Cable road — 
Corliss engine 


Swing cut-off saw . 
Gearofiloom 


Emery wheel . 


Walked against ladla full of 

melted iron 

Putting hand on saw to see if it 

was running hot 

Did not withdraw hand Quick 

enough 

Carelessness 

Carelessness in cutting blanks. . . 
Unnecessarily putting finger in 

stave machine 

Carelessness 

Allowing foot to project over 

elevator 

Shalt broke, cog-wheel struck 

hi ni on back 

Fighting 

Attempting to stop a belt by 

pressing Htick against it 

Came in contact with buzz saw. . . 

Carelespnest* : 

Pulley falling 

Jumped from platform 

Carele«*feneb8 

('ame in contact with saw 

Fell while drawing Flide on pkr.. 
Carelest>ly placed thumb on die.. 

Carelessness 

Bucket falling off overhead track 

Board flew back from saw 

Carelessness 

Slipped and fell down stairs 

Iron falling upon him 

Finuers caught in twister 

Pipe fell on foot 

Slipped and caught machine 

Unavoidable 

Cleaning machine while in mot'n 

Hand slipped while sawing 

Steel casting falling on foot 

Carelessness 

Arm caught while wash'g overMs 
Pouring iron in casting contain- 
ing water 

Carelessness 

St ri kin g foot with a bucket 

Meddling with crank of engine in 

motion 

Carelessness 

Loom started up without ]ier 

knowledge 

Piece of iron caught, pulling 

hand against wheel 


Instant death. 

Thumb and linger partly off. 

Loss of arm. 

Knee bruised and otherwise 

injured. 
Collar bone brok'n and should'r 

crushed. 

Death. 

Leg broken ; other sprained. 

Finger off. 

Wrist broken. 

One finger cut. 

Shoulder sprained; other in- 
juries. 

Foot burned. 

Finger off. 

Three fingers smashed. 
Two fingers off. 
Finger off. 

Finger crushed. 
Thumb crushed. 

Heel smashed. 

Back slightly bruised. 
Shoulder broke. 

Lobs of finger. 

Loss of two fingers. 

Loss of finger, left hand. 

Left foot jammed. 

Internal injuries. 

Loss of finger. 

Bight elbow fractured. 

Shoulder bruised. 

Thumb crushed. 

Loss of parts of two fingers. 

Loss of finger. 

Bruised in pit of stomach. 

Finger jammed. 

Fractured rib. 

Bight leg bruised. 

Fingers crushed. 

Toes slightly bruised. 

Left hand seriously bruised. 

Scalp wound. 

Loss of second finger. 

Loss of two fingers. 

Two toes crushed. 

Loss of three fingers. 

Arm severed from body. 

Face, breast and arms burned. 
Loss of three fingers. 
Foot bruised. 

Lost four fingers, part thumb. 
Loss of thumb. 

Loss of arm. 

First finger cut off. 


leg ; the end was thrown over shaft, and getting caught drew the man up and killed him. 


FOCRTH AUNUAL KePORT OP THE 

AcciDBNTS — (Continued). 


PEBS0X8 INJURED. 


EstabllehmeDt la wblch the 


Patrick Maher 

AnilrevT MoDuff 

EJwiird Eilacd 

■"■ maBMoMnhOQ.. 

liardKHte] 

John Cappou 

J.J. LoufcliIlD 


Patrick Coleman... 


John H. Bl:ilc 
John Wbalec 
Robert L, Ch: 


Michael Lyke..... 
G. Herbert Diina 

Joseph Fort 

Oerry PnliuB 

Hfiory Niixent..., 
Mlehael Dwrer.. . 


Nloholftfl Bollweber. 


Wm. YaoDusen... 


PaulBorehardt ,. 

Joseph Balzer 

Wm. DicklQBoa .. 


John Oalliean.... 

John CronlQ 

Georee Seybolt. , 

E. Holelen 

Archer Ciiaten 

Peter Burke , 


Hyra 


1 Cler: 


...n Mitchell, Jr. . . 

. k Murphy 

Bert ChHBB 

Sapphire Broad 

Aaule Onrter 


_.Biihen War 
Louis Selluei 
Otlo C: 


Bolviiy Process Co. 

Solvay FroceBB Co. 

Trnr Nickel Works 

Ji.ho J. LlnilBiiy A Co.. .' 

The Burden In.ii Co 

Jiids"ji L. ThimisonHCKCo... 

BufTaio Harlwaro Co 

L.B. Qra.ves4Sou 

W.r.Ptatt 

Alas. Smith A Sons Carpet Co. 

Solvay Pr(.ce SB Co 

Ames Iron Works 

Sidoey btbepard A Oo 

OlLbert Car MaauriicturliiR Co. 

. TnlveraBroB 

Nornii-h Furultur« Co. . . . 

E. J. IrfirrabeP A. Cn 

The New York Ui<ink Book Co. 

H, Z. CiiLllfll'l 

Amrs Irou Works 

Crown PolDt Iron Co 

. TheSfceunndoiiOoltonCo. 

G. V. Seldan A Co 

Troy blepl and Iron Co 

The Safety Insulated Wire ajid 

Cable Co 

Solvay Process Co. 

William WIeke A Co 

HodBkins&Cailwell 

J.CandJ.C. Miller , 

. J, a Jewett Maniif'itCo 

Thii Aken KiiittloB Co 

Sidney Shpparrt A Ca. 

Standiini PurDl ture Co 

Snlvay Process Co 

WillliimWickeACo 

HitoK'OCli MlR. Co 

Prctl A Letr-hworth 

H. M. (Jiiackfubush 

Brooks Locomotive Works ... 

Trav«rs Brothere 

H" Brothers _^. 

B Lncmotlve Works ... 

Q 31ty PiaolnitMlll 

I JlanutnctarluKCo.... 

A ron Wnrk^ 

J. r.r,. Miller. 

O iMaDuracturineCo.... 

C .mllton 

v.... .jn'int'sBoQH 

NlMcaraStamplaenndToolCo. 
. J. W.AW.L Gardner , 

Holvfty Process Cf) 

Garner A Co 

GarnerACo 

Lee. Holland A Co 

Ames Iron Works 

, The AreuH Co 

Clurk A Holsapple MfR. C<? 


Geddes 

Oeddee 

Brookiyu 

Troy 

Syracuse 

fiochester 

Blnjihrfmton .... 

Tonkers '.. 

Geddes 

Buffafo":"!.'.'.'.' 

Green Island 

Now York 

Norwich 

NewYork 

NewVork 

UnadUla 

Osweeo 

CrowQ Point.... 
Utlcft 

Breaker iiJUnd.. 

New York 

Geddes 

NewYork 

Jamestown 

Baldwlusville . . . 

Buffalo ; 

Philmont 

Buffalo 

Herkimer 

Geddes 

NewYork 

Cortland 

Buffalo 

Herkimer 

Dunkirk 

NewYork 

Qlenham .... 

Dunkirk 

Buffalo 

Osweeo 

OsweRO 

Bald wins vllle.... 

Osweeo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo. i;."!'.".; 

Tmy 

Geddes 

NewYork 

W.Haverstraw., 

Buffalo 

Oawoito 

Albany 

Cohoes 
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AccroENTS — {Continued). 


On -what machine, 
saw, elevator, etc., 
accident occurred. 


Bulk loader 

Boiler feed pump... 


Exhaust fan 

Printing machine . . 

Ore car , 

Stamping machine . 


Belt 

Enflrine 

Drawing frame 


Power press 

Punch and shears 

FinishiuK card 

Slitting saw 


Mixer 

Elevator hoistway. 

Power dies 

Boring machine . . . 


Combing machine... 
Bipsaw 


BubberGrind'gMill 


Rip-saw 

Buzz-saw 

Belt'g of count*r-sh'lt 

Pulley of elevator 

Cylinder and dofifer. . 

Punching machine... 
Buzz-saw 


Rip-saw 


Planing machine... 

Milling mtichine 

CroHS-cut saw 


Breaker card 

Carding machinery.. 

Drill 

Saw 

Circular slitting saw. 

Boilers 

Gen ring 

Belting of plan'g ma. 
Grooving saw — #.. 

Circular saw — 

Powf^r pross 

Collar tipping mach. 

Car 

Elevator 


Saw 


Elevator , 

Spinning mill. 


Cause of accident as given by 
manufacturer. 


Struck h«-ad on bulk loader 


Starting pump without closing 

cock 

Carelessness 

Carel e8»»ues3 

Careies8Le^^& in unlouuing ore car 

Carelessness. 

Falling from a ladder 

Caught in belt while changing 


same 

Placing hand in driveway of 

engine 

Finger caught between shaft and 

frame 

Backing wheelbarrow, stepped 

off arch 

Break'g piece of iron with hands. 
Hod connecting treadle break'g . 

Carelessness 

Caiigbt in carding machine 

Reaching over saw to remove 

edging 

Hand caught in mixer 

Carelessly keep'g elev. trap open 

CareU'fesness 

Carelessness 

Hot blast leak, through into oven 
Cleaning niaeh. while in motion 
Carelessly letting hM strike saw 
Fal I'g of a counterbalance weight 


Extent of injury* 


Caught in rolls 

Thumb caught between stone 

and roller 

Carelessness 

Came in contact with saw 

Carelessness 

Starting eug. while oiling pulley. 
Finger caught between cylinder 

and dofifer 

Carelessness 

Adjusting saw-table, while saw 

was in motion 

Stone striking hand 

Carelt'Hsness 

Stick flew from saw 


Putting fingers too near knives. 

Carelessnes- 

Plank caught on sjiw, striking 

operator in stomach 

Removing dirt from rollers 

Carelessness in working on cards 

Finger <irawn into cog 

Unkn» )wn 

Piece of board flew off saw 

(^ar»^les.«ncss ^ 

Ch reh'Ssn ess 

Breaking of a belt 

Carelessne>s 


CareleKsnoss 

Clenni'g machine while in motion 

Clearing track, finger caught 

Carelessn»'BS 

Falling olT a brick wall 

Saw flt-w hack 

Moving a box 

Fell thiouizh eh* vator shaft 

Carelessness in not shifting belt 
on loose pulley 


Cut over left eye and bridge of 
nose. 

Arm and hip severely burned. 

Loss of four fingers. 

Loss of flnger. 

Cut over left eye. 

Fingers crushed. 

Head badly jarred. 

Arm broken. 

Loss of three flngers. 

Loss of first finger. 

Ankle sprained. 

Cut between thumb and finger. 

Hand crushed. 

Lo»«8 of thumb. 

Killed. 

Loss of thumb. 
Loss of thumb. 
Dislocation of hip. 
Middle flnger cut oflf. 
Loss of fore flnger. 
Badly burned; fatal. 
Ends of two flngers cut ofiT. 
Loss of two flngers. 
Killed. 

Loss of four flngers left hand. 

Crushed thumb. 
Fingers bruised. 
Thumb injured. 
Arm injured. 
Arm dislocated. 

Finger injured. 
Contusion of flrst flnger. 

Loss of two fingers and thumb. 
Bruised forefinger, left hand. 
Hand severely cut. 
Muscles of abdomen severely 

injured. 
Two flngers injured. 
Loss of second flnger. 

Fatal. 

Flesh torn from flnger. 

Loss of flrst flnger. 

Loss of flrst flnger. 

Fingers and thumb bruised. 

Two flngers split. 

Loft hand crushed. 

Finger badly cut. 

Arm severely bruised. 

Loss of flnger, three bruised. 

Loss of three flngers. 

Finger crushed. 

Two flngers bruised right h'nd 

Finger bruised. 

Leg bruised. 

Fatal. 

Part of flnger oflf. 

Thumb crushed. 

Slightly shaken up. 

Abdomen injured. 


FoDETH Annual Report op the 

AooiDBKTa — {Continued). . 




PKB80NS INJUBED. 


John MoDermott..... 

El izAbeth Broad 

AalboDT Ulchal«bi .. 

Samual Antonio 

Owen Dfttinodr 

Jobn H.HIoks 


Edward UcLauslilin . . 


Samuel Revlll , . 

Geo. Sennor 

Barley Dickie.. 


John Roos 

Peter Barton 

Henrr Kipple 

Pstrlcb Hanraban . ■ 

JobnliOyeioy 

O. Tinner 

Frank El Hmab 

JohtiHmlth 

J. WoodhouBS 


,„rleaEn(rals.... 

Martin Maber 

Frank O'Brien , 

Dnnne Walker 

CbarleR Hilts. Jr... 

Frank Jobnnon 

OharleHOriffln..... 

Fred Ayms 

Charles Wallace... 


Central HannlactarlntrOo 

Niagara Btam pin or and Tool Co- 
Sidney Bbepard 1 Co 

Warner. DeForest & Co 

aolvay Process Co 

ay Process Co 


Norwich Inenlaled Wire Co 

Auburn Button Co 

Liilance & O-roiiiean Ufu Co." 

Yawman & Erbe 

Prate A Late b worth 

Sanders Brothers BlepI Co 

Walter A. Woftd M. A R. Co . .. . 
The Edison Uachlne Works . . . 

Globe Woolen Cn 

Plnmb, Burdlot * Barnard 

Kenyon 4 Newton 

" kirk EqkI need nu Co 

\KCa. 

adieneotady Locomotive Wt'a 
Sidney Shepard & Go 

TroyRtflclAIronCo 

Abend roth Bros 

New York Locomotive Works . 

Abe nd roth Bn>8 

" '* * LCturina Co 

;omotiva Wks. 

ST j^iu ::;;;.:; 

>n ■&)■::::::";: 
II MIK.C0 


Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Amaterdam 

Oeddes 

Ceddea 

Brooklyn 

Warsaw 

Brooldyn 

RocheBter 

Buffalo 

I^oslck Fails!!! 
Schenectady .... 

Utlc-n 

Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

Dunkirk 

Oeddes 

Rochester 

BoohBBter 

Newlork 

Buffalo 

Stillwater 

Albany 

Utioa 

lAnslne bunch . . 
Green iBland.... 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Schenectady. 

Buffalo. 

Troy 

Portobester 

Portohpsier !!!!! 

Osweso. 

Schenectady 

New York 

Green Island.... 

Rochester 

OaweKo 

Mlddietown !!'.!! 
New York Ullla. 
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Accidents — ( Continued), 


On what machine, 
elevator, saw, etc., 
accident happened. 


Jointer 

Power press 

Stamp. &trim. mach. 

Carding machine — 
Dryers 

Shaf tinjf 

Button press 

Orainer 

Drop hammer 

Press 

Wood -planer 

Pulley 

Spinning frame 

-CauRht in die of bolt 

threader 

Elevator 

Press ; 

Buzz saw * 

Jointer 

Boiier'.' v.. !*.*.*.*.*. !'.*.*.'.'. 

Elevator 

Oardine machine — 

Elevator 

Hair-pickins mach.. 

Power press 

l>rop hammer 

Sidinffsaw 

Boilermaker*s speed. 
Drop hammer 

Inffot mold 

Holders* ladle 

MoVders' ladle 

Slitting saw 

Cranp 

Hoistway 

Shaving ma'hine .... 

Breaker lappa r 

Oearing of crane .... 

Planer 

Circular saw 

Hule ppinner 


Cause of accident as given 
by manufacturer. 


Hand slipped 

Carelessness 

While trying to put in leader 

block fell on stepper 

Carelessness 

Was walking backwards carry'g 

end of heavy plank and fell 

While painting on cupola of 

cooper shop boiler he slipped 

and to save himself from a bad 

fall j umped 

Taking hold of an idle belt apd 

being carried over Hhafting . ... 
Working when not feeling well.. 
Palling into grainor of hot brine. 
Drop hammer came down on 

hand 

Hand caught in press 

A workman was piling some 

barrels when one fell and 

struck her 

Bursting of a large fly-wheel 

Caugb t i n gears 

Hand slipped between belt and 

pulley 

Carelessness 

Carelessness : 

Caught between elevator and fl'r. 
Fall of a casting while being 

handled 

Piece of caustic flew in eye 

Doing what he was told not to do. 
Piece flew back, let hand on saw. 

Carelessn«»ss 

Board broke and hit him in face. 

Paoking leaked 

Fell through elevator shaft 

Carelessness ' 

Walked into an open trap door . . 

Hand caught in cog wheel 

Carelessness 

Carelessness 

Pat hand in machine to pull out 

stick 

Too close to party using speed . . 
Not getting hand out in time for 

drop 

Hot steel flew in face 

Carelessness on his own part 

PiecA of steel fell on him 

Putting rusty skimmer in ladle.. 

Board slipped 

Breaking of sling 

Falling through hoistway 

Carelessness 

His father says carelessness 

Canghtin gearing of crane 

Felloe thrown from planer 

Hand came across circular saw. . 
Carelessness 


Extent of injury. 


Three flngers partly off. 
End of flnger off. 

Thumb and flnger partly off. 
Forearn^ severely lacerated. 

Instep badly bruised. 


Dislocated bone in left foot. 

Killed. 

Loss of two flngers. 

Death. 

Three flngers partly severed. 
Loss of part of finger. 


Flesh wound on forehead. 

Death. 

Leg scraped. 

Fingers bruised. 
Finger crushed. 

Loss of flnger. 
Body bruised. 

[thigh. 
Leg fractured and wounded in 
Bight eye burned. 
Loss of two flngers right hand. 
Hand badly cut. 
Three flngers cut 
Upper Up cut. 
Hcalded on legs and back. 
Fractured leg. 
Loss of one flnger. 
Bibs injured. 
Laceration of one hand. 
Finger bruised. 
Finger lacerated. 

Finger oflf. 
Eye injured. 

Four flngers smashed. 

Burned face, back and arms. 

Seriously burned on foot. 

Left lower arm cut. 

Slightly burned on body. 

Part of thumb cut 

Middle toe broken. 

Broken leg. 

Loss of little flnger. 

Finger bruised. 

Finger bruised. 

Abdomen injured. 

One flnger off. others lacerated 

Loss of one flnger. 
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APPENDIX. 


■♦♦- 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA'lION 


OF 


FACTORY INSPECTORS 


OF 


'North America, 


Held at Trenton, N. J., August 6-9, 1889. 
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FACTORY INSPECTORS. 


• 


RuFUs R Wade, Ghief^ - - - - - Boston, Mass.. 

L. T. Fell, Chief, ----- Orange, N. J. 

William Z. McDonald, Chief, - - - - Columbus, Ohio- 

James Connolly, Chief, - - - - - ' Albany, N. Y. 

John Franey, Assistant, ----- Albany, N. Y. 

Henry Claymier, - - - . - - - Milwaukee, Wis. 

James C. Moore, - - - - - - Janesville, Wis. 

W. S. Simmons, - Connecticut. 

L. R. Campbell, Deputy Com'r of Labor, - - Rockland, Me. 

JosiAH B. BowDiTOH, GoTn'r of Labor Statistics, - Providence, R. I. 

John H. Davis, Chief Clerk, - - - - Providence, R. L 

William Martin, - - - - - - - Harrisburg, Pa. 


OK KICKRS. 

4 ^ 

RuFus R. Wade, ------ President, 

John Franey, ------ First Vice-President ' 

William Z. McDonald, - - - - - Second Vice-President* 

Isaac S. Mullen, - - - - - Secretary- Treasurer. 

W. S. Simmons, - - - - - - Assistant Secretary^ 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Tbenton, N. J., August 7, 1889. 

The third annual convention of the National Association of 
Factory Inspectors of North America convened in the Senate 
Chamber at 12 m., with President Eufus E. Wade, Chief Inspector 
of Massachusetts, in the chair. 

Secretary Henry Dorn, of Ohio, being absent, Assistant Secre- 
tary L. B. Campbell, of Maine, assumed the duties of the office. 

The first business being the calling of the roll of officers, the 
following were present : 

President — Eufus E. Wade. 

First Vice-President — L. T. Nell. 

Second Vice-President — John Franey. 

Assistant Secretary — L. E. Campbell. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Henry Dorn, absent. 

On motion of Inspector White, of Massachusetts, the reading 
of the minutes of the session of 1888, held in Boston, Mass., was 
dispensed with. 

The joU was called and the following delegates answered to 
their names : 

Massachusetts — E. E. Wade, John T. White, J. A. Moore, Isaac 
S. Mullen, W. S. Buxton, Frank H. Morton, J. L. Knight. 

Maine — L. E. Campbell, Chief. 

New Jersey — L. T. Fell, Chief; John D'Arcy, E. E. White, 
P. Callan, J. S. Weinthall, P. Coogan, Frank Sayre. 

Ohio — William Z. McDonald, Chief; John H. Ellis, James A. 
Armstrong, Evan H. Davis. 

Connecticut — W. S. Simmons. 

New York — John Franey, Assistant Inspector; John Jordan, 
Francis U. Coe, George H. McKay, Johnson Beers. 

Rhode Island and Wisconsin — Delegates absent. 

Chief Fell, of New Jersey, read a telegram from the Governor 
stating his inability to be present to welcome the delegates on 
account of important business. 
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President Eufus E. Wade delivered the following address : 

Gentleuen op the Convention — Conceding the wisdom of the 
adage th^ " in union there is strength/' and believing that, even in 
departments of special knowledge, all men know more than one man, 
we met in the city of Philadelphia two years ago and organized an 
association comprising the Factory Inspectors of those States whose 
legislation provided for the protection and elevation of their industrial 
population. 

That initiatory session brought together men whose official duties 
were of the same general character, but whose methods of administra- 
tion were, in the nature of the case, in many respects unlike. The 
value of that meeting consisted in the opportunity it gave for mutual 
acquaintance, for comparison of views, for free discussion of the 
industrial laws of the respective States represented, and in its being 
the occasion of the formation of a permanent association of Factory 
Inspectors. 

It quickly settled one question, namely, that in no better way could 
we obtain a broad view of the functions of our vocation and secure the 
lasting benefits of cooperation. Confined to his own territory, seeing 
only what transpires therein, running always in the grooves of official 
^routine, an inspector was liable to hampering influences. 

As we compared the legislation of our several States bearing upon 
the work of factory inspection, as we listened to the statements and 
-suggestions of our colleagues, as we noted the progress that had been 
made wherever these subjects had been fairly discussed and considered, 
the wisdom of the movement which brought us together became more 
manifest. And when our second convention was held in the city of 
Boston a year ago, no member thereof doubted for a moment that the 
association had justified its existence in its deliberations and its actions, 
and that it had come to stay. 

At that convention the scope of the discussions indicated how much 
thought and purpose had been given to our work since the idea of 
organization had been fully embodied. Many valuable papers on the 
several branches of inspection had been read by Factory Inspectors, 
whose opinions and conclusions were based upon actual experience 
and extensive observation. Another important feature of that meet- 
ing was the enlargement of the jurisdiction of .our association ; so 
now we are assembled as a convention whose appellation is The 
National Association of Factory Inspectors of North America. And 
it is to be hoped that, as other States are added to the number of 
those which legislate for the protection of the industrial classes, their 
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inspection officials will deem it an honor and a privilege to bring to 
our annual meetings their contributions of wisdom, and aid us with 
their suggestions and enthusiastic purpose^ Let me cordially con- 
gratulate you, gentlemen, that we are met in our third annual con- 
vention under the most encouraging auspices. 

We come together in a city whose historic memories shed luster 
upon the annals of our country. When Washington and his little 
army of patriots traversed this region, not the wildest flight of imagi- 
nation could have pictured the scene our eyes behold to-day. Art and 
manufactures and industries, which have made Trenton a center and 
source of business enterprise and prosperity, and brought together 
upon this spot thousands of- happy homes, which have planted the 
school-house and the church and the various institutions of charity 
and learning for which this city is famous, all tend to show that the 
struggles and trials of our patriotic ancestry were the fruitful seed 
from which this bountiful aud glorious harvest has sprung. ' 
- The State within whose borders we have assembledj. is noted for 
practical conservatism, and if it is wise to prove all things, it is 
equally wise to hold fast to that which is good. That, as I under- 
stand it, is Jersey conservatism. She makes haste slowly, but she 
gets there always. 

Her laws in relation to the employment of children, her compulsory 
education law and general factory act, with the supplementary act in 
relation thereto, are models of wise legislation. Certainly no State 
has more diversified industries, ranging all the way from the cruder 
products to the finest specimens of art 

Her noble rivers, her fertile fields, are tributary to her numerous 
manufacturing centers, where, let us hope, labor and capital are har- 
moniously united in developing the resources of the State. 

Our special mission here is to report progress in the important work 
intrusted to us, to gather up the lessons of individual experience 
and to formulate them into such action as may be deemed expedient 
.imd wise. » 

It may not be amiss for me to say that in my own State, Massachu- 
setts, during the past year, we have paid especial attention to sanita- 
tion, as related to the proper ventilation of our public school buildings. 

The most thorough investigation has been made, by competent 
inspectors and scientific experts, to astertain whether the school- 
houses scattered all over our Commonwealth are in a proper sanitary 
condition, especially as to ventilation. Can anything bearing directly 
upon the comfort, health and life of our children be of greater 
importance ? 
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A yerj considerable portion of their time must be spent in the* 
school-room. Let an intelligent observer note the appearance of the- 
children in an average school-room, after it has been occupied by 
them an hour or two. Coming from the outer air he instantly dis- 
covers that the close air of the school-toom is loaded with carbonic 
acid gas, the impurities that have been thrown off by half a hundred 
persons, and that it is being drawn back into the lungs of the helpless 
victims and breathed over and over again, until languor settles upon 
the9i all, headache ensues, the seeds of disease are implanted, and th& 
place becomes in some degree a pest-house. The seductiveness of the 
evil is apparent from the fact that after a little time one becomes sa 
accustomed to the stifling, vitiated atmosphere of such a school-room > 
that he notices it less as he remains subjected to its influences. 

It is a fact of common knowledge that a certain proportion of chil- 
dren of the school age, especially in our larger cities, come from 
homes where life must be lived, if at all, under most serious disad- 
vantages. Th^ narrow, dirty alley, the close, filthy surroundings^ 
vnthin doors, the food poorly prepared and often inadequate in 
quantity, what chance of health and life have children thus reared ? 
But if the school-room is bright, attractive and wholesome by reason 
of sunny and well-ventilated rooms, even childrei^i of the less favored 
class get only what they are fairly entitled to, and to that . extent are 
compensated for the misery of their home life. 

In one of those foul, ill-ventilated school-rooms let the obvious 
experiment be tried of opening all the windows for a tfew moments,, 
and what a sudden transformation ensues. The animated counte- 
nances, the alert expression, testify more surely than words to the 
grevious wrong thus summarily remedied ; and while such a method, 
of course, cannot be relied upon regularly, it points out the direction 
from which permanent relief must come. I do not wish to convey the 
impression tha^, in our Commonwealth, the evil alluded to is more 
common and glaring than elsewhere. It is not necessary to institute 
comparisons, and surely it would be unwise to overstate any wrong 
for the sake of effect. The facts are what we have to deal with, and 
the appropriate remedy. In Massachusetts we are less concerned to 
know the origin of good ideas and improved methods than to adopt 
them when, after due investigation, they seem to be worthy of it. 

The story goes that the poet Whittier once lent a volume of Plato to* 
a neighbor, and when the book was returned, asked, "Well, friend 
how did thee like Plato?" "First rate," said the farmer, "I see he's, 
got some of my ideas." Wherever the ideas originate, if they are good, 
we want them, and if our experience in using them is worth anything 
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to others, we are always glad to pass along benefits received. Nothing 
aids more in the enforcement of laws such as those intrusted to us, than 
the general enlightenment through the newspapers which it is always 
possible for us to secure. An illustration occurs to me which I will 
state. We have a recent statute relating to ventilation of public build- 
ings and school-houses, and also factories and workshops. In one or 
two instances there was a little friction, because the impartial enforce- 
ment of the law would, in certain instances, ^ntail some expense which 
the local authorities desired to avoid. Possibly they did not like to 
admit the existence of such evils among them. At all events, when the 
last Legislature met, an effort was made to amend the law in effect, to 
provide for the coiistitution of a board of arbitration, to be chosen in 
each case as it arose, and to decide whether in that particular case the 
law should be enforced. It was a serious principle which was sought 
to be engrafted upon the statute. The press ventilated the subject 
thoroughly and the law remains unchanged. It is often said that you 
can not make men moral bylaw, and that may be true, but if a man ig| 
disposed to be immoral, the law can make him very uncomfortable, 
And in respect to all legislation placed upon the statute books for the 
benefit of the industrial population, it is a very common and cheap form 
of criticism frequently he9.rd " that it interferes with individual rights." 
Men should labor as many hours a day and under just such conditions 
as they please. If they desire to send their wives and children into 
factories and workshops a dozen hours a day it is their personal right to 
do so. Why should the State interfere ? What right has it to control 
individual freedom in such respects ? 

But it is too late to raise such questions. The case has been brought 
to the tribunal of public opinion. The evidence has all been heard. 
The arguments have been made and the judgment has been given. It 
is recorded on the statutes of many States, and while under our repub- 
lican form of government it can not be said that such judgment is 
irreversible (for the people who make laws can repeal them), still no 
man in his senses expects a reversal of the solemn judgment of the 
people, made in their representative capacity, and embodied in their 
laws, framed after patient investigation and earnest discussion, and 
generally conceded to be necessary to the welfare of countless thou- 
sands within their borders. In the long run justice can not be defeated 
by ingenious technicalities, and we know that the cry " individualism " 
has been made in more than one community to cover the perpetration 
of wrong acts. 

It was the extreme assertion of that idea that generated the disturb- 
ance in Chicago a few years ago, and that was ruthlessly stamped out, 
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as it will be again whenever it assumes the form of active resistance to 
the laws of the land, u The State is not an abstraction; what is it but 
the people expressing their purposes through a medium of their own 
creation? Collectively, and by the forms of law, the people have said 
that restrictions shall be placed upon human greed and thoughtless- 
ness. The State has an interest in providing that its industrial classes 
shall be protected against avarice and neglect. It proposes that its 
women^and children shall not be overworked and shall have oppor- 
tunities of at least elementary education. 

It forbids the sacrifice of its laboring and operative population, or 
any portion thereof, in the supposed interest of individuals or 
corporations. 

We can not weigh money against humanity. In this age of changes, 
when^jthe earth upon which we dwell and the waters surrounding it 
appear to be fittest emblems of instability, there are some things that 
never change, and among these are the ideas of truth, right and 
justice, And^when we get these ideas incorporated into our laws and 
our constitutions we may be pardoned if we take our stand thereupon 
and calmly await results. 

Chief ^McDonald, of Ohio, read the following* report of Secre- 
tary Dorn, and also resignation of Chief Dorn, as secretary and 
treasurer : 

Report of the Secretary. 

To the National Asaociaiion of Factory Inspectors of North America : 

Gentlemen. — I have the honor to submit herewith niy third annual 
report as secretary. In it I have endeavored as briefly as possible to 
give you a comprehensive idea of the work performed during my term 
of office. 

We have reasons for congratulations over the material advancement 
of our cause, and encouraged hopes for the future good that may result 
from continued efforts. The progress made since the existence of this 
association, only two years ago, is very important in many repects, but 
chiefly, in favorable legislation secured for the protection of those who 
are compelled to labor daily in the workshops and factories of this 
great country. 

At the time of the first National Convention of Factory Inspectors, 
which was held in the city of Philadelphia in June, 1887, five States — 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, New York and Wisconsin, had 
established departments. 

At the second national convention, which was held in the city of 
Boston, in August, 1888, it showed an increase of like departments in 
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three more States, those of Connecticut, Maine and Ehode Island ; 
and since the adjournment of the last convention I am pleased to be 
able to state that two additional States — Pennsylvania and Illinois — 
have created offices of factory inspection. 

This plainly shows that great good has been accomplished by the 
creation of our association, and the holding of conventions in different 
sections of the country. 

The work required in forming this association and advancing it to 
its present standard, has been a very laborious one. Over two hun- 
dred letters have been received by your secretary, and more than 
three times this number has been sent to the different States and the 
province of Canada. 

The arranging, preparing and printing of the proceedings of the 
first and second annual conventions have entailed much work on your 
secretary. 

The first report of proceedings of this body contained fifty-four 
pages, which were furnished to inspectors at twelve cents per copy. 

The second report contained ninety-four pages, at a cost of sixteen 
cents per copy. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, permit me to say that my official 
duties as chief inspector of workshops and factories of Ohio, ceased 
on the twenty-ninth of April last. 

And, in severing my official connection with this body, it is with a 
deep feeling for the continued prosperity of the association, to which 
I have devoted so many hours of wakeful thought and untiring efforts. 

In the past it has been a pleasure to meet with the officials of other 
States, and in commingling and exchanging thoughts I can truthfully 
say that I feel that all the departments have been benefited by so 
doing. 

The many kind words spoken, and friendly letters exchanged 
between the various inspectors and myself during the past few 
years, will ever remain dear to my memory. 

In bidding a final adieu to the delegates present, I wish to say that 
wherever I may be, whatever duty I may be called upon to perform, 
my services will be in the future, as they were in the past, devoted to 
advancing the best interests and objects of the National Association 
of Factory Inspectors of North America. 

Fraternally, 

HENEY DOEN, 

Secretary- Treasurer. 
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Columbus, O., August 5, 1889. 

National Association of Factory Inspectors, Trenton, N. J, : 

Gentlemen. — It is with great regret and sorrow that I am compelled 
to decline to attend the third annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Factory Inspectors of North America. 

Only a very short time ago I believed it to be possible for me to be 
with you, but matters changed, and I therefore send in my resigna- 
tion as secretary-treasurer. 

Hoping that you may prosper in the future as you did in the past 
is the wish of one who has the welfare of your organization at heart. 

Most respectfully yours, 

HENBY DORN, 

Ex' Chief Inspector of Workshops and Factories of Ohio. 

On motion, the resignation was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Franey, of New York, a committee of three 
was appointed to draft suitable resolutions thanking the late Sec- 
retary Dom for his services to the association and community. 

The president appointed the following the committee : Assist- 
ant Inspector Franey, of New York ; Chief Fell, of New Jersey, 
and Inspector W. S. Buxton, of Massachusetts. 

Inspector "White, of Massachusetts, suggested that any member 
intending to offer any important matter that it be done in writing. 

Assistant Secretary L. R. Campbell, of Maine, tendered his 
resignation as secretary^ 

On motion of Chief Fell, of New Jersey, the resignation was 
accepted. 

On motion of Chief Fell, of New Jersey, Inspector Isaac S. 
Mullen was elected temporary secretary of the convention. 

Chief McDonald, of Ohio, moved that the convention procure 
the services of a stenographer. After some discussion the motion 
was withdrawn. 

Chief FeU, of New Jersey, moved that the convention adjourn 
until 2.30 p. M. Carried. 

ISAAC S. MULLEN, 

Secretary. 
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Trenton, N. J., August 5, 1889. 

An adjourned meeting of the annual session of Factory 
Inspectors assembled at 2.30 P. H. 

President Eufus R "Wade in the chair. 

Minutes of morning session read and approved. 

Chief Fell suggested that any papers to be introduced to the 
convetition be read at this afternoon session. Also suggested that 
Massachusetts lead off in that direction. 

President Wade called, on Inspector Isaac S. Mullen, of 
Massachusetts, to read a paper on " Compulsory Education." 

Inspector Mullen read the following paper : 

Mb. President and Gentlemen op the Convention. — The compulsory 
education of children is a subject that requires much careful and 
serious consideration. Some ten years ago a statute was enacted in 
Massachusetts bearing upon the education of children. That it has 
been a great advantage to those for whom it was intended, there is 
not the least shadow of doubt, especially to the careful observer. 

A law relating to a similar matter had been in vogue in England for 
a great number of years. The trial was to be made in this country, 
and Massachusetts took the first step in that direction, and at this 
present time every city and town in that State contains schools second 
to none throughout this vast country. 

The elements of education are of such a character that it fits the 
children to become learned in the highest grades of learning, whereby 
they may become an honor to themselves and to their parents. 

With education thus secured the child goes forth into the busy 
world capable of entering the factory, the workshop and the store, 
and in many cases capable of filling positions in mercantile establish- 
ments, endowed with knowledge and understanding, and with a 
determination to make a mark of a high standard somewhere in this 
broad land. 

Education of the child should, to all intents and purposes, make 
them good and respectable citizens of our country. It enables them 
to become informed of the rights and privileges that should 
be enjoyed by the American citizen. It shows them the course to be 
pursued to know right from wrong. It is an incentive for them 
to take into consideration as to things that are moral or immoral. 

History informs us that one of the first acts in the days of the 
<5olonies was the erection of school-houses for children. Twenty-two 
years afterwards a law was required to educate all children to the end 
that they might have some knowledge of the then existing laws. It 
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was thought wise and expedient to have them thus educated that they 
might become conversant with the duties that might become incum- 
bent upon them, and that, in the event of their holding any official 
position, that they would know something of the duties that might be 
imposed upon them. 

Some time during the year 1647, a statute was enacted in Massachu- 
setts that, where there were a certain number of families, there 
should be maintained a grammar school for the purpose of preparing 
boys for Harvard college. The pilgrim fathers saw the feasibility of 
such action and the benefits that might accrue therefrom, and we have 
seen from the number of learned men that have gone forth from that 
college that it was a step in the right direction. 

There are but very few States that have laws upon their statute 
books relating to compulsory education. It seems to me that in those 
States where industry through manufacturing interests is so preva- 
lent, that there should be laws enacted looking to the education of 
children, to the end that they might become infoi*med in the rudiments 
of the English language. 

In this vast country of so many resouces, with so many advantages, 
children should not be allowed to be brought up in ignorance. When 
they have been educated, the grandest and best interest of the nation 
will have been consummated. There will be less crime committed ; 
no longer will poverty stalk abroad in this land, because of the fact 
that education will be an incentive to the rising generation to do that 
which is honorable, right and just, and enable them to enter those 
fields of industry and of science which are the boast and pride of this 
country. 

Society will become better by the education of the child, and the 
tendency will be that a higher plane of usefulness will be attained 
and a longing desire for knowledge be uppermost in their minds. 

When we take a glance backward and look at the ages that have 
passed, there are scenes of intellectual darkness which present them- 
selves before us. We are told that the " active powers of a person 
will necessarily follow the dictates of his understanding." We are 
also informed that " amid the darkness which in ancient times so long 
overspread the world, some rays of intellectual light appeared in 
Palestine, in Egypt and in the Greek and Roman empires; but its 
influence upon the nations around was extremely feeble. Bands of 
barbarians overran the western part of the Roman empire, at that 
time the principal seat of knowledge, and in their progress overturned 
and almost annihilated every monument of science and art which then 
existed. Useful knowledge was set at naught; every benevolent feel- 
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ing and every moral principle was trampled under foot. So great was 
the ignorance prior to the reformation in Europe that persons of the 
most distinguished rank could neither read nor write." " During this 
period," says one Dr. Bobertson, "the human mind, neglected, 
uncultivated and depressed, continued in the most profound 
ignorance." 

Whatever comparisons there may be between the state of knowledge 
that exists in the present age and that of former ag^s, there is a great 
amount to be accomplished, until the younger body of our people 
become imbued with educ9.tional requirements. It seems to me that 
every lover of education for the young would use every endeavor to 
remove any obstacle which has a tendency to obstruct the advance- 
ment of useful knoAvledge, and to so direct the intellectual energies of 
the child to the high station they should hold in the scale of 
existence. 

It has been a favorite maxim with all tyrants that " the people 
must be kept in ignorance." Under such there is a tendency of the 
mind to sink into a sort of apathy. If* there is any genius it is sub- 
dued; education is neglected, ignorance becomes honorable. But 
under our government, with its thousands of school-houses and free 
institutions of learning, a different nature of things exists. Hence, 
from the nature of the government, we can determine the degree 
somewhat of the intelligence of the people. For in proportion to 
their liberty we can judge of the knowledge they possess. If the 
spirit of liberty is crushed or shackled, the energies of the human 
mind will never be exerted with vigor in the requirement of 
education. 

Compulsory education would have a tendency to increase in the 
minds of the children a great many pleasures and enjoyments. It 
would promote in a large degree a progress towards the mechanical 
arts. Also to add to the comfort of general society, and a way pre- 
pared for new inventions and discoveries; morality to a great extent 
would be advanced, and a general cultivation of the intellect, and an 
extensive longing for rational information would be desired that 
would be productive of the most beneficial results. 

It is of great importance that the mental faculties be cultivated 
and the details of education receive that consideration that its 
importance demands. While almost every thing else is attempted to 
be adjusted, the improvement of the mind in the direction of educa* 
tion seems to be somewhat neglected. 

The intellectual improvement of the young mind, the arrangement 
and discipline of the method and manner of their education, is a 
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^responsibility that can not be overlooked. If this important object is 
to be secured we must be aroused from our lethargy and engage 
with renewed zeal in the work of instruction of our rising young 
generation. 

There are many privileges that we boast of in our favored land, but 
the most valuable privilege is that of education. But we do not 
forget that there are many of the young generation who receive an 
education that ris« up in life in vice, not being under the tuition of 
responsible parents. It is, therefore, essentially requisite that the 
utmost care be used on the proper direction of the young mind, and, 
if possible, draw them away from the devious paths Of vice and show 
them the road to wisdom. 

The object of education ought to be to convey to the young mind 
substantial knowledge and to lead them into a channel that will tend 
to promote comfort to themselves, make them useful in society, and 
to prepare their minds for the various employments that are before 
them. 

At a convention held in Massachusetts in 1821, Daniel Webster, in 
speaking on the question of "property being assessed for the support 
of primary schools," said, " we regard it as a wise and liberal system 
of police, by which property and life and the peace of society is 
secured. We hope to excite a feeling of respectability and a sense of 
character, enlarging the capacities and increasing the sphere of 
intellectual enjoyment. We seek to purify the atmosphere, to keep 
good sentiments uppermost. We do not expect all men to be 
philosophers or statesmen. We rejoice that every man in this com- 
munity has occasion to furnish his children instruction and the 
elements of knowledge; that his country stands pledged by the faith 
which she has plighted to all her citizens to protect his children 
from ignorance, barbarity and vice." 

Such sentiments are grand and the ideas therein embodied should 
be practiced in every State of this Union. 

In fine, education should improve the moral powers of the young. 
It should also improve their tempers and affections, and to a great 
degree promote happiness in their own behalf as well as that of 
others. Their active powers should be trained in order to give force 
and stability in the improvement of knowledge and wisdom, and 
that they may be prepared to enter on the scenes of active life, and 
also in the various vocations in civil society. 

It is, therefore, evident that the education of the young is of the 
highest importance, and, if the great end of education be kept in 
view, it will be an advantage to them in after life. If, therefore, the 
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intellectual improvement of tlie mind of the young be an object at all 
desirable, it is to be hoped that an intelligent public will duly appre- 
ciate its importance, and encourage every law which has a tendency 
to educate the young mind. 

It is to be hoped that a new spirit will animate the law-makers of 
such States as have no laws bearing upon the education of children, 
and that the great body of people will see the utility of so grand an 
object. And we may also hope, that the means within the power of 
our various States shall be employed with energy and judgment, and 
that we may expect ere long to behold a generation rising up in intel- 
ligence and education superior to all the generations that have gone 
before it. 

EespectfuUy submitted, 

ISAAC S. MULLEN, 

Inspector of Factories and Public BuUdings, State of Massaehitsetts, 

Inspector W. S. Buxton, of Massachusetts, was next called upon 
to read a paper on the proper construction of buildings. The 
foUovnng paper was then read : 

The proper construction of buildings is a subject of great import- 
ance, and to treat it properly would require far more time and space 
than it is possible to give it here. I have therefore only attempted 
to make a few suggestions which may direct attention to some of the 
principal features of the subject. 

One of our eminent men of letters wrote some time ago that America 
was not a pleasant place to live in, as we had not got through with 
getting ready to live; that the nation was on the march from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and pitched tents instead of building houses. 

This was a graphic description of the architecture that characterized 
the country*at that time, and also gave a just explanation for the cause 
of it. The nation has reached the Pacific coast, and we are glad to 
believe that some progress has been made in getting ready to live. 
But the preparatory work is yet far from being completed, and 
throughout the country men are busy tearing down and removing 
small temporary structures to make room for more spacious substan- 
tial buildings. 

The present time may justly be styled the transitory period vnth 
regard to the construction of buildings, both public and private. 
The marvelous rapidity with which business and population have 
increased has necessitated the immediate building of . larger quarters, 
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while the higher value of land has caused men to discard buildings 
one or two stories in height for those which topple towards the 
heavens, from two to ten stories in height, often from inadequate 
foundations. 

The many new conditions entering into the massing together of 
multitudes of human beings in buildings varying from four to ten 
stories in height are so imperfectly understood that a large propor- 
tion of the buildings newly constructed and now in process of erec- 
tion are very illy adapted for the purposes for which they were 
designed. 

Of course in a country where intelligence is the rule rather than 
the exception, much of this ■ want of knowledge is willful ignorance. 
At the same time, so many external causes aid and abet the ignorance 
that we cannot consider the subject in a just and impartial manner 
without at least glancing at a few of them. 

The country is young; it is growing with unprecedented rapidity. 
Circumstances that remain stationary in the old countries across the 
sea for a generation, change here in the twinkling of an eye. Busi- 
ness firms newly settled in large and commodious quarters suddenly 
find themselves cramped for room; absorbed in combating the fierce 
competition which assails them, they give no thought to the safety or 
stability of buildings, but eagerly seize upon the most available 
quarters which will enable them to prosecute their business without 
interruption. Thus in all our cities we find large firms doing a profit- 
able business in buildings which only the kindly interposition of 
Providence prevents from becoming a fire trap in which the inmates 
are consumed by fire, a human sacrifice to man's haste to get rich. 

Again, these constantly changing conditions, although the result of 
increasing wealth, have engendered in the minds of the people a tend- 
dency to ignore permanency and stability in all building enterprises. 
It has become the habit of the nation to build simply for the present 
without thought or provision for the future, as they expect to out- 
grow them presently. Strict truth requires us to state that there are 
exceptions to this rule, but the exceptions, notable though they be> 
but prove the rule, and this habit has become so fixed in the past 
200 years that it will require more than one generation of time to 
wholly eradicate it. 

The most formidable obstacle in the accomplishment of this is found 
in that trait in human nature which makes men slow to believe what 
they don't want to believe. It is curious to note this peculiarity in 
even the best of men. It requires strong proof to convince them of a 
fact which necessitates their expending hundreds of dollars for the 
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security of buildings they have occupied for years, perhaps, without 
accident. It is this tendency in even sincere and Ohristianized human 
nature to be blind to everything save what is for their interest to see^ 
which makes the work of the inspector difficult both for himself and 
the community. 

With all the power and majesty of the law behind him, it is some- 
times hard to persuade men to so construct or change buildings thai 
they will be even tolerably safe from accident; and one of the most 
important duties which devolves upon the inspector of this genera- 
tion is to do what he can to educate and enlighten the public mind in 
this direction. A hard and thankless task, which will bring no reward 
save the consciousness of duty, well performed. 

Nevertheless it is a preliminary work which must be faithfully done 
before we can secure a thoroughness of construction that will reflect 
credit upon the nation and secure safety to the people. Thoroughly 
convince public opinion that it is for the benefit of their pocket-bookft 
to build strong and securely, and the work is more than half accom- 
plished. 

And I contend that it is a self-evident truth which all intelligent 
men can be made to see for themselves that it is the best economy to 
build solidly, substantially, of the very best materials, and that it 
pays to give time, thought and money to lay the foundations of build- 
ings broad, deep and strong. 

While it is undoubtedly true that appeals to the pecuniary interest 
and the supremacy of law are often necessary, I am glad to state for 
the credit of humanity that it is not universally so by any means. My 
own experience proves that many men and women in all communities 
being shown the reasonableness and justice of the matter, are willing 
and even eager to do all in their power for the safety and happiness of 
the inmates of buildings owned by them, going far beyond the require- 
ments of the law, taking no thought for the cost, and so manifestly 
grateful to the inspector for directing their attention to the matter* 
that the pleasure they impart more than compensates for the disagree- 
ble part of the work; and I firmly believe in appealing to the better 
attributes of humanity, and that we should make haste slowly in 
resorting to law and coercion. The laws should be more stringent in 
some directions than they are now, even in Massachusetts, but an 
appeal to them should be the last resort of the inspector. 

A long step in the right direction was taken when the Legislature 
of Massachusetts enacted a law in 1888 requiring plans of certain 
classes of buildings to be submitted to the inspector before erection. 
This is beginning a reform where it should begin — at the foundation^ 
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It is far easier and a wiser economy to provide against danger and 
accident before the building is commenced, than afterwards. A poorly 
-constructed building in chronic need of repair and covered all over 
with fire-escapes, costs more money and is a very poor substitute for 
a properly erected building constructed of fire-proof materials. 

The great loss of life by fire has given ample proof to even the most 
thoughtless, that all buildings above two stories in height should be 
substantially constructed of fire-proof material. Particular care 
should be given to hallways, stairways and elevator wells, as careless- 
ness in these matters would convert a structure, otherwise well built, 
into a furnace in which a fire once started would spread with fearful 
rapidity. They should be constructed, so far as may be, of incom- 
bustible material, the stair rail and baluster of iron, the treads of cast 
iron, properly checked to prevent slipping, or covered with rubber. 
In no case should there be closets under the stairs, as experience has 
ahown they are apt to be used for the storage of combustible rubbish 
and become a source of danger. 

The partitions surrounding stairways should be of brick or terra 
<$otta lumber, the floor of tile; and the ceilings, lathed with wire 
lath, would, if properly constructed, make a handsome and, compara- 
tively speaking, a fire-proof hallway. 

All elevator wells should be of brick or some other incombustible 
material, with the top of well extending above the roof six or eight 
feet, with suitably constructed doors or windows on top that would 
be opened, in case of fire, by the heat, which can easily be 
accomplished. 

In all buildings of either brick or wood, the space between the 
studdings or furring and the outside walls, and all partitions that do 
not set on solid plates, and all channels or pockets for steam, gas or 
water pipes, form numeroms flues through which fire and smoke wiU 
spread throughout a building with incredible rapidity. Thus, the 
outside walls, when furred, should have the space between the fur- 
rings, on each story, fiUed with mortar to the hight of eight inches 
from the lining floor. In wooden buildings the space should be filled 
with brick. Ail cross partitions should be made smoke-tight at the 
bottom with brick and mortar, and all lath and plastering should 
•extend down to the lining floor; also the space between the joists on 
top of the partitions and the lining floor above should be filled with 
brick, properly laid, and left smoke-tight 

ALL chimneys should be plastered on the outside from cellar to roof 
to make sure that all imperfect mason work is made tight. All chan- 
nels and pockets for gas, water, steam, soil and hot-air pipes should 
be made smoke-tight at each floor. 
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Buildings to be used for school purposes should, under no 
circumstances, be more than two stories in height, and should be so 
constructed as to make it impossible for any one to lose their life 
from fire or smoke. There should be two stairways located in a brick 
tower, one on each side of the building, entirely separate from each 
other and so connected with the building that either would be acces- 
sible from each of the rooms. These stairways should in no way be 
connected with the basement, as the heating apparatus is usually 
placed here, and, in case of '£re, smoke would quickly find its way into 
the hallways. 

All walls and partitions should be of brick or stone, the outside 
walls laid with an air space of two inches or more, properly ventilated. 
The inside of the walls surrounding the stairways should be laid with 
face brick, or well-selected common brick, without plastering. All 
other walls and partitions plastered directly upon the brick work, 
thus avoiding all flues for the passage of fire and smoke in case of 
accident. 

The floors should be supported by two channel iron beams bolted 
together with a strip of wood between to fasten the flooring to. These 
beams placed from six to eight feet apart on centers, as the case may 
require, and overlaid with three-inch plank, tongued and grooved; 
these covered with asbestos paper and deafened with one inch of 
mortar on the paper, and a top floor of seven-eighths inch hard wood 
laid over all, and the ceiling covered with No. 26 corrugated iron of 
any p&ttern desired. 

School buildings constructed in this manner, with good ventilation^ 
would be safe and suitable structures for the purposes for which they 
are intended. While the first cost would perhaps be greater, it would 
in the end prove a wise economy from their greatest permanency, 
although the question of dollars and cents should* not be made too 
prominent in the matter of constructing school-houses. 

Buildings erected with less care for avoiding disaster than these 
few hints suggest, should not be permitted in our large cities and 
towns. When structures, built at least as substantially, will replace 
the frail buildings which now disgrace the country, is only a question 
of time, for public opinion will not always tolerate a style of building 
which reflects discreditably upon the intelligence and humanity of 
the people. 

Inspector White, of Massachusetts, was also called upon to read 
a paper on " Sanitation," which reading was deferred until later 
in the session. 
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President Wade hoped that the various papers would be com- 
mented on and discussed by members of the convention. 

Chief Fell, of New Jersey, stated that he fully indorsed the two 
papers which had been previously read. The one on " Compul- 
sory Education " required special attention, as that was one of 
the important matters in which the State of New Jersey was 
deeply interested ; it was timely and in keeping with the senti- 
ments as couched in the compulsory laws of New Jersey. In 
the " Proper Construction of Buildings " he was also very much 
interested, and the paper read by Mr. Buxton was one that could 
not be criticised. He said that he hoped that more would be said 
upon the subject by members of the convention. 

Inspector Campbell, of Maine, spoke on the matter of com- 
pulsory education, and hoped that the law would be enforced in 
every State as far as possible, and also that schools for manual 
and industrial training would be introduced in every State, and 
that laws would be passed in relation thereto. 

Inspector Knight, of Massachusetts, made some very interesting 
remarks on the employment and education of children, especially 
in Massachusetts, and the law bearing upon the same. 

Chief Fell, of New Jersey, explained section 6 of the law of New 
Jersey in regard to traunt oflGicers and how some were appointed. 
In answer to a question of Mr. Franey, of New York, in regard 
to what was done where there were no police officers, he was 
informed by Inspector Fell that school boards appointed con- 
stables to act as truant officers. 

Inspector White, of Massachusetts, spoke in regard to the educa- 
tion of and employment of children, was in favor of compulsory 
education and thought that stringent laws should be enacted and put 
in force bearing upon the same. Spoke also in regard to Inspec- 
tor Buxton's paper on " Construction of Buildings ; " also in 
relation to plans of all buildings being submitted to the inspector 
of Massachusetts for approval ; how well it had worked, and the 
benefits resulting therefrom. 

Inspector Coe, of New York, spoke on the compulsory educa- 
tion of children in that State. Though the law was somewhat of 
a dead letter, yet the factory law in regard to children had done 
much good, and had been of great benefit ; and also that a majority 
of the best thinking people of the State, and also the Governor, 
were in favor of such a law. 
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Inspector McKay, of New York, corroborated the statements 
made by Inspector Coe. Had known of cases where Italian chil- 
dren had been employed in candy establishments and other places 
who could not read and write the English language. 

Inspector Jordan, of New Tori;, said that the city of Brooklyn 
was far ahead of any city in the State in regard to seeing to the 
education of the children, and that truant officers were doing their 
duty and looking after children. 

Inspector Fell, of New York, said that he had observed that 
the foreign children when they came here were further advanced 
than the native born. 

Inspector Franey, of New York, thought that there should be a 
truant school where children should be placed that would not attend 
school, and ' that they should not be sent to public reformatories. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio thought that the remarks of Mr. 
Franey of New York were timely, and he coincided with him. If 
sent to a truant school the influences over the child would be 
better than being in a reformatory. Inspector McDonald cited a 
case which had happened in Ohio. He was in favor of a law the 
same as New Jersey had, and hoped that Ohio and other States 
would see that good laws were enacted bearing upon the 
education of children. 

Inspector Davis of Ohio made some interesting remarks upon 
the matter under discussion, and stated that a law had passed in 
that State which would be of great benefit, especially in regard to 
compulsory education. He would also like to see a committee 
appointed to suggest what kind of laws would be beneficial to 
labor, etc ; also said that laboring men had actually prevented 
• th(3 enactment of a law prohibiting children from being employed 
under fourteen years ; but such a law would soon be passed. 

Inspector Franey of New York said that he was astonished that 
any set of laboring men would do such a thing as to prevent the 
the passage of any good law. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio said that there were not enough 
children in Ohio at the age of twelve to put to work, and other 
States filled Ohio with children under twelve, who were employed 
especially in glass works. 

Inspector D'Arcy of New Jersey said that his State was doing 
very well in the matter of employment and education, and that 
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there were plenty of children in New Jersey that could be found 
to be employed at the age which the law called for. 

Inspector Buxton of Massachusetts made some interesting and 
well-timed remarks and cited from facts relating to the education 
and employment of children. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio read section 10 of the Ohio law, 
which was in keeping with the remarks of Inspector Buxton. 

President Wade introduced Delegate Simmons of Connecticut, 
who briefly addressed the convention and sanctioned all that he 
had heard said by the inspectors. 

Chief Fell of New Jersey moved that when the convention 
adjourn it meet at 8 o'clock. On stating the reason, the motion 
was carried. 

President Wade suggested that a committee be appointed to 
draft resolutions on the business of the convention. 

Chief Fell of New Jersey informed the convention that New 
Jersey would present two papers at the evening session. 

Inspector Campbell moved that a committee be appointed, one 
from each State, to prepare a series of resolutions. 

On motion, adjourned. 

ISAAC S. MULLEN, 

Secretary. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Trenton, N. J., August 6, 1889. 

Evening session met at 8 o'clock p. m., President Wade in the 
chair. Minutes of afternoon session dispensed with. 

The president called upon Inspector Moore of Massachusetts to 
read the following paper on fire-escapes : 

Mb. President and Gentlemen op the Convention. — Whenever a fire 
occurs by which lives are lost or some person is maimed for life, 
people invariably ask, " Why was such an accident allowed to occur?" 
and some one is at once blamed and, either justly or unjustly, 
brought before the bar of public opinion for censure. In some cases, 
unfortunately, there is just cause for complaint, because the proper 
means have not been provided by which such accidents could have 
been prevented, or at least adequate means of escape provided. The 
desire to build as cheaply as possible, to obtain as much room for 
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business purposes as practicable, regardless of ample stairway 
entrance and exit for the stories above the street floor, the exposure 
of stairways to fire from various causes and consequent danger of 
cutting off the inmates of the upper story in case of fire — all these- 
are inexcusable. They are a menace to human safety and deserve the 
cognizance of law as much as do the threats of the ruffian against the 
life of an individual. 

The law should protect the lives of people. by enforcing proper con- 
struction in theatres, balls, hotels, factories and workshops as much 
and as rigidly as it aims to do in other ways, and should provide 
penalties for those who erect unsafe buildings in which life is lost as- 
severe as in cases of manslaughter at least. That such death-traps 
do exist is unfortunately a fact. Not only are hotels dangerous, but 
factories and workshops, halls and theatres are so placed and reached^ 
that, in case of fire, the only means of exit would be blocked andi 
there would invariably be more or less loss of life. As to halls and 
theatres, they should be constructed so that outside fire-escapea 
would not be needed, but ample facilities provided such as are used 
in emptying the house after a performance. If practicable, a broad 
and gradually descending stairway, with steps thirteen by six and a 
half inches, strongly railed on either side, should be constructed on* 
the end of the hall opposite the stage, with similar ones on each side,^ 
and also the same for the galleries; the side entrance to be placed, if 
practicable, more than halfway forward towards the stage, that in 
case of a hurried exit or panic the audience may divide and not all 
seek one means of exit. 

These ways of exit should be plainly indicated by the word "Exit**^ 
conspicuously painted over the door, and should be used as the ordi- 
nary means of emptying the building, that the audience may become 
familar with them. These stairways should be inclosed in fire- proof 
walls and no wood used in their construction, and every inlet of com- 
munication should be guarded by fire-proof doors. A fire-proof 
proscenium wall should be built, with the opening covered by a fire- 
resisting curtain of asbestos that can, in case of fire, be at once 
lowered from either the stage, fly-floor or auditorium, and at least two 
fire-proof stairways or doors lead from the stage. There should alsa 
be ample means of escape provided for [the men on the fly-floor and 
also from the dressing-rooms. A large number of small exits do not 
seem desirable, as the tendency is to confuse the audience and cause 
them to rush towards the entrance which they generally use. The 
same rule may be applied to factories and workshops. Instead of 

having fire-escapes placed on the outside of the building, down which 

37 
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in case of fire females would find great difficulty in going, there 
should be constructed fire-proof stairways with fire-resisting doors — 
wood covered with tin — leading from each story and capable of 
resisting for a considerable time a fierce fire on the inside; these 
stairways to be, if practicable, at the opposite ends of the building," 
and, for a long building, one additional as a tower stairway in the 
center of the front side of the building. 

The practice of building one stairway in the center of the building, 
reaching from the lower to the upper floor, with small entry or land- 
ing at each floor, and, as is often the case, closets under the stairs, 
which are made the place of storage for combustible and inflammable 
substances, such as naphtha, oil, cement for rubber, alcohol, lamps 
and waste, and perhaps with a gas-jet close to the wall, can not be 
too strongly condemned. If a fire should originate in such a place 
what would be the chance of the occupants of the upper stories to 
escape ? . If it caught in the lower part, the smoke and flame would 
pun upwards as in a flue, and, before the inmates were aware 
of their danger, they would be cut off from escape by that passage 
and would find their rooms invaded by the smoke and fire, and their 
only means of escape would be by the windows, which probably 
would not be provided with fire-escapes, and they would have only 
the chances of remaining and being suffocated or burned to death or 
being killed or maimed by jumping to the ground below. The con- 
struction of elevators without fire-proof walls and fire-proof doors, 
often adds to the great danger already existing and furnishes a flue to 
carry the flames from the basement to the top with great rapidity. 

If one central stairway must be built, it should be inclosed by fire- 
proof walls, and the stairs of iron with no closets or places in which 
combustible material may be placed, and the doors at each story 
should be pl-otected by metal, and no elevator openings allowed in 
this stairway or on the landings. 

Owners will often object to this construction on account of the cost 
and the loss of valuable room when more than one stairway is con- 
structed ; but this should not be allowed any weight when the danger 
to human life is considered. 

Hotels and lodging-houses are often most difficult things to deal 
with. Their stairways and main entrances can not from the very 
nature of things be always protected by fire-proof construction. Their 
planning and construction are often so faulty, when viewed from a 
standpoint of safety to the guests or occupants, that it is often very 
hard to tell what to do with them, and some are so arranged that it 
would be next to impossible to make them safe without surrounding 
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the whole building with fire-escapes, and very often even that can not 
be done. In all new buildings of this class the corridors should be 
made to run to the outer walls of the building with a stairway at each 
end. • Often you will find the corridors terminate in one or more 
rooms at either end, it being the design to utilize room rather than 
to provide for the safety of the occupants. If stairways are not pro- 
vided at each end of the corridor, there should be a substantial railed 
iron balcony with railed iron stairs leading to the next balcony under 
each window in the end of the corridor. There should be placed in 
each room on every corridor a plan of the same, with painted directions 
of how to proceed in case of fire; where the fire-escapes are located, 
how to reach and descend them, together with suggestions as to the 
necessity of keeping a cool head, when the means of escape are well 
assured. No corridor should be provided with only one means of 
escape; there should be two or more — the more the better. 
This system will cost money, but it can be applied to many of the 
hotels now in u^e. This will not be done voluntarily by the owners, 
but must be compelled by law. There should also be provided on 
each story a large gong operated by electricity, and with several 
switches on each story of a large building, by means of which every 
gong may be rung from any story; and, in many cases, fire-resisting 
doors may be put in the corridors or at the head and foot of the 
stairs — these doors to be ordinarily held open by a catch, which will 
be released by electricity when the gongs are struck and be shut by 
a strong spring. 

Stand-pipes, with hose attached and sufficient to reach every part 
of the story on which placed, or some portable fire extinguisher, or 
even water pails kept constantly filled, should be provided on each 
story. Many of the so-called hand fire-grenades have been found 
after A few months to be practically useless when wanted in case 
of fire. In buildings where no watchmen are employed, a system of 
improved thermostats connecting with the gongs may be employed 
to good advantage. In many rooms it will be found impracticable to 
provide means of escape by either corridor or balconies and stairs 
and the danger to occupants may be greatly lessened by the use of - 
some portable fire-escape or rope. 

The rope fire-escapes known as Small's (manufactured at Nashua, 
N. H.), and the Lee (manufactured at Pougbkeepsie, N. Y.), are by 
far the most practical and cheapest portable devices that have been 
approved by the Massachusetts inspectors. While a simple rope may 
occasionally be of some use to an athlete, it can not be depended upon 
as of much service to the ordinary guest in a hotel; and, as far as 
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women and children are concerned, is p^ractically of very little 
value. 

Bed lights should be kept burning during the night at the head 
and foot of the several stairways, to guide the guests who may be 
confused on being suddenly awakened by the cry of fire and would be 
likely to wander about in search of a stairway, if there is nothing to 
guide them, until means of escape that had been provided had been 
cut off and they suffocated by the smoke, which so often overcomes 
persons before the fire reaches them. 

In buildings used as school-houses, too much care can not be taken 
to provide good fire-proof stairways so far separated th&t it would be 
impossible for all to be obstructed by fire or smoke before the pupils 
could leave the building. Outside fire-escapes should not be con- 
structed on school-houses; but, if additional egress is required, good 
fire- proof outside covered stairways or towers should be built, and in 
any case upright ladders should not be tolerated on such buildings. It 
is enough to make one shudder to think of requiring school children to 
descend from the third or fourth story on a fire-escape of any kind; 
especially if in a stormy day in winter and with the fire-escapes 
covered with ice or snow. Especially if there should be a panic 
among the scholars the results would be too horrible to contemplate. 
I have seen upright ladders upon school-houses, where the rounds were 
fifteen and more inches apart, and on these small children were 
expected to descend from the third and fourth stories in case of fire. 
The teachers should frequently exercise the pupils in fire drill, that in 
case of necessity they may leave the building quickly and a panic be 
avoided. This would be time well spent. 

Stairways already built may be made much safer by putting in 
under the treads cut-offs or fire-stops of brick and mortar, or wire 
lathing covered with gauged mortar; also by putting the same in the 
surrounding walls between the studding. 

In many buildings separated by walls running from the cellar to or 
through the roof, good means of escape may be provided by uniting 
a window on each side of the wall by a railed balcony, which will 
allow the occupants of either side to pass around the wall and descend 
on the other side in safety. 

Frequently buildings separated by a passage-way or vacant space 
may be connected by a railed bridge from the window of one building^ 
to the window of another, thereby providing, at a reasonable expense, 
means of escape for the occupants of either building. A means of 
escape may be provided froin the upper floors of buildings in blocks 
with flat roofs by putting stairs to the roof, which will allow those on 
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the upper story to ascend to the roof and descend through the scuttle 
or door in the roof of another building. 

The practice of connecting the balconies on the different stories of 
a building by means of upright ladders is a very bad one, as women 
or children having to descend these ladders are in great danger of 
becoming dizzy, especially on a high building, and losing their hold 
upon the ladder; or of having their hands trod upon by others who 
are coming down above them, and thus causing them to fall, perhaps 
carrying with them others below who would be struck by them. 

Too wide stairs on fire-escapes are objectionable unless there is a 
dividing hand-rail or rails. Besides adding to the strain upon the 
walls of the building, more than two persons abreast attempting 
to descend a fire-escape are liable to crowd each other or those 
in the center, and to become wedged; or, having no rail to 
hold on to, are likely to trip and fall on others below, in their 
anxiety to quickly reach the ground. Whenever practicable the 
stairs of a fire-escape should extend to the ground, and not 
be left, as in many cases, at the second story, with no means of 
reaching the ground except the hazardous one of jumping and trust- 
ing to those below to catch them. Where balconies are on the front of 
a building, and it is not practicable to extend the stairs from the 
second story to the ground on account of obstructing the sidewalk, a 
folding ladder may be used to advantage, as this when closed up close 
to the building will not be of any more, if as much, obstruction on 
the sidewalk as a common water conductor, and can be arranged to 
open either from the ground or the second story, or both. In some 
cases it is desirable to have stairs descend from the second story 
over a sidewalk or passage-way. This can easily be done by hinging 
the lower stairs and using a counterweight, which will ordinarily 
keep the stairs suspended high enough not to be an obstruction, but 
when one or more persons step upon the hinged stairs they will 
descend to the ground. 

Many fire-escape builders, especially on brick buildings, simply put 
the fastenings of the brackets to support the balcony, into the wall a 
few inches and claim they are wedged in or are secured by cement, 
This practice should be condemned by the inspectors, and the 
builders be required to carry the supports through the wall and 
secure them by wide washers and nuts on the inside. If put on by 
the first method it is not practicable for the inspector to tell whether 
they are properly fastened or not; but in the latter case it will be 
much easier to see if the work is done right. The substituting of 
iron bars set edgeways and separated by thimbles, or heavy wire 
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gratings in the place of wood in the flooring of balconies, has the 
advantage of durability and also facilitates the removal of snow and 
ice; by using the bars edgeways in the steps the danger of slipping 
is in a great measure overcome. Beturn balconies are much safer 
than a long run of stairs with small landings at each story, as there 
is not so much danger of the people above forcing those below and 
causing a fall or panic. Neither are women or . children as likely to 
become dizzy as when looking down a long run of stairs. 

Chapter 316 of the acts of 1888 of the Masschusetts Legislature, 
requiring plans of buildings to be submitted to the inspectors before 
the buildings are constructed, is already having a good effect, and 
will result in the erection of a much better class of buildings so far 
as the safety of human life is concerned. Architects are learning the 
necessity of providing in the first place ways of egress that will be 
acceptable to the inspectors and thereby avoid having to make 
changes in the buildings while in process of construction, or after 
completion; and instead of as heretofore depending upon outside 
fire-escapes, good and sufficient stairways made fire-resisting will be 
provided. Considerable expense is often saved when the plans are 
filed with the inspectors before the building is commenced. 

Ifispector Buxton of Massachusetts was called upon to express 
his views upon the subject-matter as read by Inspector Moore 
relating to fire escapes, and gave his experience in regard to the 
same in buildings in his district in Massachusetts ; that he had 
made specifications in regard to the matter, and that they had 
been indorsed by architects, with but few exceptions. He also 
gave an interesting account of the manner in which buildings 
should be made fire proof. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio said that he was pteased with 
Inspector Moore's paper on fire-escapes, and that there were 
some good suggestions contained therein. He also stated that 
there were sevejral kinds of escapes used in Ohio. He had 
drawn up specifications of a fire-escape which was used in his 
State, and in connection therewith read them to the convention 
and desired criticism on the same. The specifications were 
submitted and received favorable comment. 

\ 

President Wade introduced the Hon. E. O. Chipman, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of New Jersey, who addressed the 
convention on the subject of education. He said that he waft 
proud to find himself among friends and was glad to be present; 
also, that New Jersey was very much interested in trying to 
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improve the sanitary condition and the ventilation of school- 
houses, and that education has always been too narrowly spoken 
oi Education is the standard above all other things. The 
labor problem must be solved on the basis of our common 
schools. Education must settle all things. The foundation of 
our government rests upon education. Manual and industrial 
training should be given children. Compulsory education is one 
of the laws of New Jersey, and every effort is being made in the 
enforcement of the same. His remarks were closed with an 
eloquent appeal to the members of the convention to see that 
every law was enforced coming under their supervision, which 
had a bearing on education or other matters in which they were 
interested. 

Inspector White of Massachusetts was called upon to make 

some remarks in regard to buildings in which fires had taken 

.place coming under his observation. During his remarks he 

spoke in relation to the construction of buildings and how he 

thought they could be made fire proof. 

Assistant Chief Franey of New York also spoke upon the 
subject and advanced some interesting ideas. 

Inspector D'Arcy of New Jersey expressed views of much 
importance upon the same question. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio briefly alluded to the matter, also 
Inspector Ellis of Ohio, and gave some ideas of a beneficial 
character. 

President Wade appointed the following named delegates as a 
committee on resolutions: Campbell 6i Maine, Franey of New 
York, Davis of Ohio, Simmons of Connecticut and White of New 
Jersey. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio gave notice that he extended an 
invitation to the Convention to hold its next session at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

On motion, Convention adjourned until 9 A. M., August 7. 


Trenton, N. J., August 7, 1889. 

Second day's session of the Convention met at 9.30 a. m. On 
account of the absence of President Wade and First Vice- 
President Fell, the Convention was called to order by Second 
Vice-President Franey of New York. . 
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On motion of Inspector Ellis of Ohio the reading of the minutes 
was dispensed with. 

Inspector White of New Jersey presented to the Convention for 
their inspection a set-screw which he stated was used to some 
extent in his State. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio spoke upon the utility of the screw, 
and that in Ohio a similar screw was used he thought much 
better, but the screw presented was a good one for light work ; 
alsb referred to the stopping of machinery in case of accidents, 
and the appliances for doing the same. 

Inspector Moore of Massachusetts related some facts in regard 
to the stopping of machinery, and had seen an electric appliance 
for that purpose. 

Inspector Buxton of Massachusetts said that it was of para- 
mount interest to have some way and manner for the stopping 
of any machinery, and thought that electricity was the best. 

Inspector Armstrong of Ohio said that machinery in some 
places in that State was stopped by the sound of a gong very 
quickly. 

Inspector Buxton of Massachusetts asked if. any of the 
inspectors had given any attention to the guarding of gearing of 
^ny kind. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio said that in Ohio gearing of most 
•every kind was guarded and protected, but some accidents had 
happened ; two or three fatal. In his opinion all gearing should 
receive careful and proper attention. 

Inspector Coe of New York spoke on the feasibility of pro- 
tecting gearing. 

Inspector Buxton of Massachusetts asked if any Inspectors had 
done anything in regard to paper machines or worsted machines. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio thought that such machines should be 
guarded. 

Inspector Buxton of Massachusetts remarked that accidents 
would happen as long as machinery was used. 

Inspector Ellis of Ohio spoke about printing presses; that 
certain parts of said presses should be guarded. He had known 
of accidents from such a machine. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio thought that electric belts should be 
guarded. 
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Inspector White of New Jersey spoke of the methods used in 
glass making ; knew of several accidents which had occurred in 
the manufacture of that article. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio said that in Ohio the old methods 
were used in glass making ; had^ not heard of any accidents 
occurring in Ohio. 

President Wade invited the Hon. E. O. Chapman to a seat on 
the platform. 

Inspector White of New Jersey read the following paper on 
^* Industrial and Manual Training of Children " : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention. — Edward Bellamy 
«ays, " First of all we must heed the cry of the children. We must 
deliver them from the taskmasters and hand them over to the school- 
masters." I claim that the future prosperity of this country rests 
mainly on the system of education adopted in our schools. The 
power of education is unlimited, and in all improvements of methods 
we must go to the very foundation and begin with the children in the 
primary classes. Their physical as well as their mental needs must be 
looked after. To accomplish this there can be no better way than to 
have manual training as part of the curriculum of every public 
school. Two classes of people oppose this form of education. The 
first includes those who argue against it on the ground of expense. 
They say our schools have already become a great burden to the tax- 
payer, and that any scheme to increase this tax should be carefully 
-examined before its adoption in order to avoid the risk of having to 
discard it afterwards. You will find this class of people everywhere ; 
in a community they act as a governor to an engine. Among the 
others who oppose the system are professors, school teachers and persons 
who have taken little or no trouble to inform themselves on the subject. 
They oppose it on general principles, and can give no satisfactory 
reasons for their antagonism. But, in spite of all opposition, the 
^ood work is going on, and in every city or town in the lani where 
manual training has been introduced it has proved a success beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of its friends, and, as the people 
generally get better acquainted with it and see the advantages it 
offers, they will demand its adoption; and teachers who oppose it will 
be pushed aside by the wave of public opinion, and forced into occu- 
pations they are better fitted to fill. To those who are opposed to 
manual training on the score of expense, or who think it cannot be 
successful in our schools, I am prepared to show that the system 
introduced in Yineland has been in operation about two years, and 
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that the extra cost per scholar did not exceed eighteen cents the first 
year. It is now in successful operation, 950 scholars deriving a bene- 
fit from it every year. The same plan can, with very little alteration, 
be adopted by any other school district in the State. The question 
that naturally arises is, what are the benefits to be derived from 
manual training should it become universal? It will undoubtedly 
check many of the evils that now exist in all factories and workshops 
where children are employed. The teaching of mechanical drawing, 
ventilating, heating, etc., in the schools will prove of the greatest 
possible benefit to scholars whose later years may be spent in a 
factory or workshop. Take, for instance, ventilation, a subject of 
which we know very little, yet one that every person should thoroughly 
understand and know the value of. In the general class of buildings, 
public or private, that have not been planned by an architect, venti- 
lation is hardly ever considered, and even architects themselves are 
sometimes guilty of very poor work, as is the case of this senate 
chamber. While society is in such a condition that we must have 
child labor to some extent, manual training should be part of all 
school work, so that when boys or girls are forced by circumstances 
to earn their own livelihood they will be better qualified to do the 
work allotted to them. Boys and girls who have spent some years at 
school will, after two or three years* service in some factory or work- 
shop, have forgotten much of their theoretical studies, which, had 
they been acquired in a practical manner, would always have been 
remembered. The difference between a boy who must stand around, 
carry water, run on errands and depend on the good pleasure of a 
workman to be shown anything, and one who can, under a judicious 
foreman, be set to work at some definite job, is so great that in time 
manufacturers will not care to employ a boy unless he has had the 
advantage of manual training in the schools, and that boy, you may 
depend, will always command the best wages. The idea, so prevalent 
in the minds of our youths, that a good book education is all that is 
wanted to be successful must be dispelled. What is wanted in this 
age of improvement is a good practical education; and the young 
should be taught that it is as honorable to be a good mechanic as it 
is to be a lawyer or doctor; that the country depends for its welfare 
as much upon one as the other; that a good bricklayer, carpenter or 
shoemaker is of infinitely more value to a community than a poor 
lawyer, doctor or preacher; and that a man or woman who can by his 
or her skill produce good work and useful articles is as much to be 
honored as the most eloquent orator who can by word-picture or 
flowery language fire his audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
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And so all along the line. Boys or girls who are taught drawing or 
sewing can appreciate a fine picture or nice piece of needlework when 
they see it, because they know it requires skill, patience and hard 
work to produce it ; and the very fact of their knowitig this makes 
them respect and honor the person who is capable of producing thai 
kind of work. 

While recently inspecting a file factory in my district, a circular 
and price-list of the establishment was handed me, on the back of 
which was printed instructions as to the proper use of filesl What 
particularly struck me was this suggestion : " A new file should 
always be used with a light pressure on the work till the needle-like 
points of the teeth are worn away, after which a much heavier 
pressure may be used with less danger of breaking off the teeth ai 
their base." Most of those present ^re mechanics. It would be 
interesting to know how many understand the proper use of a file^ 
I am free to confess that I knew very little if anything regarding the 
proper way to use a new or, for that matter, an old file. I have for 
over seventeen years worked at an occupation that required me to use 
a file every fifteen or twenty minutes during the day. My ignorance 
in this respect I attribute to the man of whom I learned my trade. He 
did not have the time to show or tell me much about the business and 
I had to depend for the most part upon the willingness of the 
journeymen to instruct me. My case , was similar to thousands, and 
it all simmers down to this : The owner or boss of the shop or factory 
spends most of his time soliciting business ; the foreman or manager 
does not have the time to look after the boys; and the latter, in most 
cases, have to depend upon the workmen to be shown any of the little 
details by which the work can be properly done — Itttle details which 
ought to and can he learned in school. James M^Alister, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia schools, at a meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction at Saratoga in 1882, said: "We must not close our eyes 
to the fact that by far the larger number of men in every civilized 
community are workers, to whom a skilled hand is quite as important 
as a well-filled head." He also said: "The hand is the most 
marvellous instrument in the world. It is the necessary complement 
of the mind in dealing with matter in all its varied form&. It is the 
hand that rounded Peter's dome. It is the hand that carved those 
statues in marble and bronze, that painted those pictures in palace 
and church, which we travel into distant lands to admire. It is the 
hand that builds the ships which sail the sea laden with the commerce 
of the world. It is the hand that constructs the machinery which 
moves the busy industries of this age of steam. It is the hand thai 
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enables the mind to realize in a thousand ways its highest imaginings, 
its profoundest reasoning and its most practical inventions." 

Look around you, gentlemen ! Almost everything you see in this 
hall has been produced by that marvelous instrument the hand. Yet 
in our public schools it is only of late years that this wonderful 
instrument has been trained or taken into consideration at all. We 
must bear this in mind, ttat, in seeking the welfare of the children 
of to-day, we are also trying to benefit those who will have the 
management of this country in the years to come. To secure the 
object aimed at we must depend upon schools in which manual train- 
ing is taught — a training by which boys having a taste for any parti- 
cular handicraft are given opportunities of developing such taste and 
acquiring such knowledge as will undoubtedly give to the world many 
a first-class mechanic or inventor. 

In the twenty-first annual report of the Jersey City superintendent 
of schools will be found a report from a special committee on manual 
training. It states *' that the best minds of our land are at the present 
moment demanding that the training of our children shall cease to be 
one-sided, having begun to realize the all-important fact that the 
skilled hand must keep pace with the trained intellect; and to-day it is 
generally admitted in educational circles that the training of the 
sense of touch and the sense of sight is a fundamental necessity in 
the education of our youth." In the same report will be found 
one from Miss Frances Soper, principal of the Girls' Grammar 
School, No. 11, who obtained permission from the superintendent 
and local committee some two years ago, to detain her pupils one 
hour per week to giye them instructions in sewing. She says, 
^' Could the local committee furnish us material we could accomplish 
much. The cost would be trifling; three dollars would suffice for a 
olass of forty." She further says: "We do not claim to make rivals 
to Worth, but we 4o Lope that our pupils will be able to keep their 
own clothing in proper repair, to render intelligent help at home, and, 
in the future, to cut and make many ordinary garments." 

New Jersey is fully committed to the introduction of manual training 
in the public schools and offers liberal aid to any city or school 
district raising a certain sum for that purpose. In brief, the State 
offers to any school district raising $500 -to $5,000 yearly, for the 
purpose of adding manual training to the regular course of studies, 
to add a like sum. That is, for every $500 or more raised in each 
district, the State gives $500 or more, up to $5,000, ijb the case may be 

Zn the town of Orange, N. J., manual training has recently been 
introduced in the schools. The course comprises wood-working, 
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mechanical drawing, clay-moulding, etc. In the work-room are fifteen 
double benches for carpentering, provided with vises and tools* 
Instructions are given in the proper use of tools. The pupils lay out 
their wofk from cards, with rule, dividers, try-square, bevel and 
gauge, and then perform the operation indicated in sawing, planing,, 
chiseling, fitting joints, etc. The cooking department next year will 
be arranged so as to include most all of the high school girls. The 
superintendent, Mr. Cuts, is much pleased with the success of the 
undertaking and thinks manual training will be a necessary part of 
all school work. The same may be said of Hoboken. In the first 
annual report of the board of industrial education, of which our 
governor is .president, we find there are 1,460 pupils now being- 
instructed in the manual system in that city. They are taught 
drawing, clay-moulding, domestic economy and woodwork. The 
classes are working harmoniously and effectively, and the opinion is 
fast gaining among the citizens that that important branch of 
education is indispensable to the public schools. There are several 
other towns and cities in the State that are doing, successful work in 
that line, besides those I have mentioned. 

But what I would especially direct j^our attention to is the Deremer 
plan, under which 960 scholars,, ranging in age from 6 to 18 years 
are now being taught successfully in our town. In this you will notice 
that the different courses in drawing are divided into steps. These 
steps have been arranged in accordance with recognized priciples. 
of teaching. I wish to say right here that Mr. Deremer is careful that 
nothing is introduced until its utility is clearly recognized, and even 
t}ien he invariably refuses its introduction if it is likely to take time 
which might be made more valuable in some other direction. And 
because of these carefully laid plans we believe they are worthy of 
your consideration ; and since a good way to judge of a plan is to> 
examine its production, I have with me some of the results of that plan 
and will, with your permission, submit them to your inspection. In 
what we have said about the plan under consideration, we intend no 
reflection upon other plans. The comparative value of different plans 
must be fixed by comparison. What I wish to call your especial atten- 
tion to, is this fact, that not only our pupils, but also our teachers, are 
being trained in the work. I before stated that nothing is introduced 
without a reason for its introduction ; and as it has always been 
asserted and never denied that, "As the teacher, so is the school," 
therefore our teachers are regularly and thoroughly trained, so that 
we are in no way beholden to any specialist, but are prepared to carry 
on our work with the regular corps of teachers. 
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The first step in drawing aims at giving the ability to draw straight 
lines. The pupil first expresses his designs by means of wooden tooth- 
picks. You will notice that no two plates are exactly alike. This is 
because the greater part of these designs are original. We* believe 
that to simply copy, and to copy only, makes only a copyist ; and while 

the ability to copy is desirable, it is not the only desirable ability. 

• 

Satisfactory ability having been acquired in the first step, the pupil 
receives a certificate which entitles him to take up the work of the 
second step, or the ability to draw curves. In this step the pupil 
expresses his designs by means of cut paper, waxed cord, etc. The 
third step is copying from the flat, or in plain words, the copying of 
pictures. This is the only step in this course in which drawing-books 
having printed models can be used. The next and last step in the 
free-hand course is drawing from the object. In reality the first and 
second steps are drawing from the object, but not in the same sense. 
In those steps the objects are plane figures,^but in this they are solids. 
In the fourth step are incidentally taught shading and practical perspec- 
tive. Having completed the free-hand course, the pupil is allowed 
to take one or both of two courses, mechanical drawing or designing. 
Pupils generally take both courses. The object of the mechanical 
course is three-fold ; first, mental culture ; second, to make possible 
a general course in architecture and engineering, and that to assist in 
carrying on a course in tools and processes. No pupils have finished 
the mechanical course, but, so far as it has been carried, I exhibit 
specimens of work done. It will be noticed that the first step is about 
a year's work in practical geometry. When this step has been 
mastered it makes the regular course in geometry not a bugbear, aa 
is often the case, but a study which never fails to bring delight to the 
pupil. And thus it will be seen that our course in manual training 
is an integral part of our school system, and that, instead of being a 
liindrance to the regular studies, it really is an assistance ; and in 
arranging the entire curriculum you will find this relation has 
been steadily kept in view. You will also notice that ventilation 
receives proper attention, and we are informed that the yet unfinished 
part of the mechanical course gives special attention to this much 
neglected subject The course in designing also has a three- fold 
object in the formation of correct taste, the thorough study of color, 
and the ability for original investigation and work. This plan also 
requires each girl to master a course in plain or ornamental sewing. 
At the same time each boy takes a course in the use of tools and 
•construction of apparatus from wood and metals. And now, gentle- 
men, in conclusion, allow me to say this : I am fully convinced, and 
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leave it to your own good judgment, that should manual training in 
our schools become universal, will it not be the means of giving to 
our children a practical illustration of what they will have to contend 
with when they are called upon to battle for themselves ? Will it 
not be the means of giving us better American mechanics ? And 
above all, will it not teach our youths to respect those who toll ? And 
will not that make them better citizens ? 

At the conclusion of the reading of the paper Inspector 
White showed to the convention a number of designs of 
various kinds drawn by children from eleven years old to 
sixteen. 

Chief Inspector Fell of New Jersey read the following interest- 
ing paper on " Child Labor." 

Mr. President. — In my judgment it is wise that the factory inspec- 
tors of the United States meet at least once a year and discuss the 
features of the factory laws now on the statute books of several of the 
manufacturing States ; that we compare them and see wherein they 
differ and wherein they can be made more homogeneous, so that in 
the near future there will be no complaint on the part of manufacturers 
of one State that the law is more oppresive than the laws of another. 

I might consume considerable time in discussing the growth of the 
factory system in other countries, and the origin and growth of the 
factory system in our own country, but Carroll D. Wright, in his report 
of the factory system of the United States, covers the subject so well 
that it is a better reference than anything that I could say in the 
limited time of a convention of this kind. 

The conditions of child labor and education are three, namely: 
Moral, Mental and Physical. As the introduction of machinery 
increases, more stringent laws are needed to prevent the employment 
of children ; as machines are invented to employ cheap or unskilled 
labor, the aptitude of children to learn makes them more desirable as 
part of the machine, as well as being more pliable under controlling 
influences. All the elements of the children, that under proper con- 
ditions would develop the highest degree of manhood and woman- 
hood, are dwarfed by factory life, if that life is begun at too early an 
age, and if the employment is for long hours at laborious work. This 
is the germ of child labor and factory inspection and must receive 
the moral support of every community. Child employment, without 
restriction or supervision, means ignorance; ignorance, as a rule, 
means poverty; and poverty, under certain conditions, means crime. 

Just to the extent that you restrict unjust child labor, you restrict 
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the crime that naturally follows — the weakening of the morale 
intellectual and physical forces of the human being. 

The proper inspection of factories and workshops is second to no 
other department of the State in importance," inasmuch that, as the 
department grows more efficient, it will result more and more in pre- 
venting th'ose conditions of society that our prisons and workshops 
are designed to correct; and to prevent the making of criminals is 
more humane, as well as more economical to the State, than are the 
reformatory processes applied to our criminals who are the results, in 
a degree, of a non-just and unwise factory system. I doubt whether 
that is the highest state of society that allows a condition to exist 
which in its nature must produce poverty, ignorance and crime, and 
then imprisons those who are its victims. If the moral and intellectual 
training of the children is the bulwark of freedom, then that system 
or condition of society which hinders the educatior of the masses 
must be vicious and a source of danger to our free institutions. 
Labor is a natural condition of spciety, and, therefore, necessary and 
honorable ; and, under proper conditions, factory life is far more pre- 
ferable than labor carried on in a small way in tenement-houses where 
there is little or no attention given to the sanitary arrangements of 
the small and crowded rooms of the operatives. In my own State I 
have seen a far worse condition of labor in rooms hired by small 
piece-work bosses in tenements than exists in the worst regulated 
factory. I often hear it claimed that the father, being the head of 
the family, should have full control of his children, and that the State 
has no right to interfere. I admit the claim under certain conditions; 
but when, by the imprudence of the parent or the greed of the 
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employer, children are taken from the cradle to the factory, then it is 
the duty of society, as organized under the laws, to protect itself 
against an unjust system that would sap the very foundation of the 
government. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that we will return from this conven- 
tion to our work better equipped for the duties of the next year than 
we were in the past. 

After the reading of the paper by Chief Fell, several of the 
delegates commented upon the same, and were of the opinion that 
the enforcement of child-labor laws would be of great benefit to 
the community. 

Inspector White of Massachusetts read the following very 
interesting and beneficial paper on the " Ventilation of School- 
houses." 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Convention: — The subject of 
the few reinarks to which I shall invite your attention is that of the 
ventilation of school-houses. So much has been said and written on 
the matter of ventilation, especially of late years, by men of wide 
knowledge and experience, many of whom have made it the study of 
a lifetime, that it seems an almost hopeless task forme to say anything 
that will interest you or pay for the time I shall occupy. But it is 
only by agitation that any reform is brought about, and by reiteratioti 
that any fact is permanently impressed upon the mind. As I may not 
be able to tell you any thing that is new, I can only hope that my 
presentation of the old may serve to deepen your convictions of the 
great importance of providing for an ample supply of pure air in ouf 
school buildings, and to show, in some degree at least, how that 
desirable result may be attained. If I should begin by saying thai 
we are all convinced of the importance of pure air, probably no ond 
would dispute the statement; and yet it is only in a limited and 
theoretical way that it is true. Practically, we violate our convictions 
in. nearly every building that we erect, whether for residential o5f 
other purposes, and nowhere more so than in our school-houses^ 
where, for every conceivable reason, the air should be the purest that 
money or skill can secure. 

For the purpose^ of showing the importance of its purity, let us 
consider for a moment what science has to tell us of this gaseous 
envelope that surrounds our earth. Atmospheric air is a mixture of 
certain gases in definite and almost unvarying proportions. It con* 
sists of about seventy-nine per cent, of nitrogen, nearly twenty- one 
per cent of oxygen, about four one-hundredths of one per cent 
of carbon dioxide, commonly called carbonic acid, a varying amount 
of water vapor, and a varying but almost inappreciable amount of 
other gases and of solid matter. The amount of the two principal 
gases is nearly always the same, the variation being but a fe# 
hundredths of one per cent at all altitudes and in all parts of the 
world; and the experiments of scientific men have shown that iltie 
amount of carbonic acid is nearly the same, whether the air is taken 
in the streets of New York or on the summits of the Catskills. 

Nature takes care to keep the air, in its main constituents, of one 
unvarying degree of purity. Is it not reasonable to suppose thai 
there is a purpose in all this care ? If it made no difference to anj^ 
living being whether there were four parts or forty parts of carboni6 
acid in ten thousand parts of air, would the amount always be kept 
within such a minute fraction of the smaller figure ? The amount of 
watery vapor in the air varies greatly in proportion to the tempera^*- 
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ture and from other causes. At thirty-two degrees Fahr. a cubic 
foot of saturated air contains a little more than two grains of water, 
and at 100 degrees nearly twenty grains. Probably, within certain 
limits and independent of other conditions, neither the actual amount 
of water in the air or the percentage of saturation has much effect on 
the health, but the amount of carbonic acid cannot be greatly 
increased or the amount of oxygen greatly diminished without serious 
injury to the blood. 

Science having shown us that nature keeps the air pure, let use see 
what this purity of the air has to do with life andjiealth. The 
Scripture says, " The life is in the blood." That life comes from the 
air. The food of man differs greatly in different parts of the earth, 
but the air is always tbe same. Bananas and blubber will both make 
good blood, but not without oxygen. Nature always furnishes a 
sufficient amount of oxygen; it is only civilized man who attempts to 
limit the supply. 

Physiologists tell us we can never sufficiently admire the wonderful 
structure and mechanism of our lungs. Take, for instance, the air 
cells, one-hundredth of an inch in diameter, of which the lungs are 
mainly composed. Think of the extreme thinness and delicacy of the 
membrane which lines these minute cells. There are millions upon 
millions of cells, and hundreds of square feet of membrane in a single 
pair of lungs, and every one of these cells is surrounded by a net- 
work of blood-vessels. 

Authorities do not agree as to the exact nature of the work done 
in these little cells where the blood and the air come so nearly 
together, but one thing is certain ; the blood comes to these cells in 
a dark, filthy stream, and it goes from them back to the heart, bril- 
liant in color, and abounding in life and energy; to be sent from 
thence to nourish all parts of the system, and, in the brain, by that 
most mysterious of all vital processes, to be transmuted into thought. 

Now the air goes to the lungs, as we have seen, containing, if pure, 
four parts of carbonic acid in ten thousand parts of air. It comes 
from the lungs with the carbonic acid increased nearly one hundred 
times, and having lost rather more than an equal volume of oxygen. 
The carbonic acid has been taken from the blood into the air, and. the 
oxygen has passed from the air into the blood. It has been discovered 
that if the air taken into the lungs is impure, less carbonic acid is 
evolved, and less oxygen is absorbed, just in proportion to the 
impurities in the air. 

Now, as we know that the elimination of the carbon from the blood 
and the supply of oxygen to it are necessary to its purity and to the 
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continuance of life, and as we have no reason to suppose that pure 
air takes out any too much carbon or supplies any too much oxygen, 
it follows that impure air must cause more or less impurity in the 
blood, and therefore must be injurious to health. But there is 
another and far more dangerous impurity in the air in school-rooms 
than carbonic acid, and that is the waste organic matter from the 
lungs and skin. Carbonic acid, as we have seen, is always contained 
in the air in small quantity, and, when in not too great excess, is 
probably chiefly injurious because it interferes With the proper 
changes goins^ on in the lungs. But this waste animal matter is not 
contained in pure air at all, and is of itself a deadly poison. If the 
air as it comes from the lungs can be so diluted with fresh air that 
the proportion of carbonic acid will not be greatly in excess of the 
normal quantity, it may be safe to breathe; but how about the organic 
matter? Pure air contains none of it. How much dilution will 
render it harmless ? This is an important question in ventilation, and 
that it is coming to be so considered is shown by the difference in the 
amount of fresh air required by the best authorities now and forty 
years ago. Then, seven to ten cubic feet of fresh air per minute for 
each scholar was thought to be sufficient in a school-room ; now, fifty 
to sixty feet are asked for. I should think it wholly unnecessary to 
enter into any argument to prove the great importance of breathing 
pure air were it not for the fact that I meet so many persons, some of 
whom are members of school committees, who while they will readily 
admit, in a general way, that pure air is essential to health, do not 
seem to be sufficiently aware of the danger from impure air as it exists 
in an ordinary school-room. They seem to think that as our school- 
hous<5S never have been ventilated there is no occasion for any 
anxiety about them now. o Many old school teachers tell me that they 
never had any difficulty in ventilating their school-rooms by means 
of the windows. Windows are made to admit light and not 
air, and except when the temperature of the outer and inner air is 
so nearly equal that the air can be permitted to circulate freely 
through the rooms, they should never be depended upon for ventila- 
tion. Besides, it costs no more to admit the same amount of air in the 
proper way, and warm it before it enters the room, than it does to let 
it in cold, at a window, and heat it after it is in. The saving which 
some people think is made by admitting cold air through the windows, 
or by means of patented devices, is effected only so far as the amount 
of fresh air is restricted. 

Who can tell how far the impure air in our school buildings is respon- 
sible for the prevalence of^some of our most dreaded diseases ? New 
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England is sometimes said to be the hot-bed oi consumption, and the 
climate is supposed to particularly favor that disease, and yet the 
native Indian did not die of consumption, neither did his children die 
of diphtheria or scarlet fever. The Indians had small families, and if 
their children had died as ours do there would have been no Samoset 
to welcome Englishnien. 

Pure blood resists disease. Impure blood is a ready-made hatching 
fluid for all the germs that destroy life. If the public could be so 
thoroughly convinced of the importance of pure air in our school- 
houses as to be willing to pay for it, the battle would be half won. 
When we determine that our school-rooms shall be well ventilated, 
the next thing to be considered will be how that work may be 
accomplished. In considering this matter we need not confine 
ourselves to any particular method, or even to any particular theory of 
ventilation. Pope's dictum as to the best form of government, changed 
to suit the subject, will apply to methods of ventilation, "Whatever 
best ventilates, is best." 

The apparent object of most of the systems of ventilation now in use 
is simply to so far dilute the poison in the air as to render it harmless. 
If a school-room contains 12,000 cubic feet of air and accommodates 
fifty scholars, the air in that room, if it is tightly closed, will soon 
become unfit to breathe; but if 1,600 to 2,000 cubic feet of air can be 
taken out of that room every minute and an equal volume of fresh 
air introduced and mixed with the remaining impure air, it is supposed 
that the poison will be so far diluted as to be no longer injurious. 

Perhaps this is the best that can be done as our buildings are at 
present constructed and arranged, but it is needless to say that this is 
not the plan on which nature works. In the stillest day the air under 
the open sky is always in motion, and it is estimated that, in such a day, 
over 30,000 cubic feet of air will come in contact with a man of 
average size in every hour. There is no dilution in this. As fast as 
the air is exhaled from the lungs it is taken away and absolutely fresh 
air is presented for the next breath. It would be difficult to very 
closely imitate nature in a school-room, but the nearer we can 
approximate to it the better, and I believe we shall eventually 
approximate to it much nearer than we do at present. Qprtainlyj if 
we are to work entirely on the theory of diluting the poison, we 
can not possibly dilute it too much. In the distribution of the fresh 
air in a school-room a horizontal movement along the breathing line 
is, for obvious reasons, not desirable even if it were practicable. The 
air must therefore be taken in at the bottom of the room and taken 
out at or near the top, or vice versa. If admitted at the bottom it 
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must necessarily have a large number of inlets, as it will rapidly rise, 
and there is not much room below the breathing line for the lateral 
movement required for proper distribution. Theoretically, however, 
this is, perhaps, the most scientific method of ventilation, as it utilizes 
the natural movement of heated air. But besides the difficulty of 
providing the requisite number of inlets to insure the proper distri- 
bution of the air, there is the further objection to this method, that the 
dust, which is always settling to the floor, and the odors from the 
clothing and exhalations from the person are carried up with the air to 
be inhaled. If, on the contrary, the fresh air can be introduced at the 
top of the room and thoroughly diffused above the breathing line and 
then made to move evenly and vertically downward and be carried out 
at the bottom, we should have a fairly perfect system of ventilation. 
One difficulty with this method is that the air will be cooled much 
quicker near the outer walls and will consequently descend more 
rapidly there than in other parts of the room. This can be remedied 
somewhat by increasing the non-conducting quality of these walls. 
All school-rooms, should have double sets of sashes in the windows, 
not only because they keep the heat in in winter, but because they 
afford a much better means of letting in fresh air in summer than 
single sashes, on account of the lessened liability to draughts. The 
ceilings of all school-rooms, where the air is taken in at the top, 
should also be made as non-conductive of heat as possible. The 
ceiling of a school-room of ordinary size contains about 1,000 square 
feet of surface and generally consists only of laths and a coat of 
mortar. In the attic there is frequently only a single floor over the 
ceiling of the room below, and sometimes no floor at all. With the 
• temperature of the air at the top of the room at eighty to ninety 
degrees and that of the attic at thirty degrees, or lower, as it may be 
in a cold day, it is easy to see what an amount of heat may be lost. 

Wherever there is any attempt at a proper system of ventilation the 
walls and ceilings of- the rooms should be made as impervious to both 
air and heat as possible. An objection has been made to the vacuum 
system of ventilation, that the air is drawn into the room from every 
crevice in the walls, floors and ceilings, and also from the halls and 
clothes-rooms, where it is not likely to be pure or free from odors; and 
one objection to the plenum method is, that the impure air is driven out 
through every crevice and opening, thus, possibly, forming accumula- 
tions of foul matter in places that can not be reached to be cleaned. 
Heating and ventilation are closely connected. No system of ventila- 
tion can work well in cold weather unless the heating appliances are 
•flufficient for the purpose and properly arranged. Probably the best 
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method of heating a school-room is by low pressure steam on the 
indirect system. Hot water does not seem to find favor iii thi» 
country, although some of the arguments against it do not seem to 
be very conclusive. Properly constructed furnaces also furnish an 
economical means of heating, and jacketed stoves are used with good 
results both as to heat and ventilation. 

In heating by some of the furnaces in use, however, the air is 
almost sure to be overheated. Indeed, it seems to be the aim of 
some of the manufacturers of these air-destroying devices to heat the 
air as hot as possible, and so send it into the room in a small quantity 
at a high temperature. Of course no such apparatus can be used in 
connection with any well-arranged system of ventilation. The 
usual remedy for this overheating and drying of the air is to put a 
pan of water in the air chamber of the furnace, or perhaps a porous 
jar of water in the register, but this does not restore the life to the 
air. It may be difficult to tell what, besides water, has been taken 
out of it; but, to overheat air and then attempt to make it good by 
re-saturating it with moisture, is a good deal like expecting a water- 
soaked dried apple to taste like fresh, ripe fruit. 

There is an element called ozone that is always present in the air 
in small quantity. Ozone is supposed to be simply oxygen in a 
peculiarly active condition, but this condition of oxygen is, possibly, 
an important agent in the chemistry of life. Ozone is produced in 
one way by the passage of electricity through the air. Every 
discjiarge of lightning from a cloud converts oxygen into ozone. A. 
recently announced scientific discovery is, that ozone is blue, and 
that the increased depth of color, which we sometimes observe in the 
sky and on the distant hills, especially after a thunder shower, may 
be due to the presence of an unusual quantity of this agent in the 
air. We have all noticed the bracing and exhilerating feeling in the 
air at such times; may it not be that the feeling and color have a 
common cause ? 

Ozone is decomposed by heat, and at a temperature which is 
frequently attained in air that is heated by a furnace is totally 
destroyed. Perhaps the common expression that furnaces burn the 
life out of the air may be literally true. 

Every system of heating should be so arranged that the supply of 
air to the rooms will be at all times very nearly the same whether the 
temperature of the outer air is at zero or fifty, degrees above. 

The failure to accomplish this is one great defect in most of the 
heating appliances now in use. There should also be a steady and 
certain movement in the extraction flues for the vitiated ain It will 
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not do to have any back draft. As before intimated, all ducts carry- 
ing vitiated air are likely to become coated with foul matter. There 
should be no possibility of any return of this matter to the rooms. 
An aspirating chimney, if properly constructed can at any time be 
purified by fire. All ducts leading to such a chimney should be of* 
metal or some equally non-permeable material, and, as far as possible, 
so arranged that they can be kept clean. 

I have confined myself to merely making suggestions as to the best 
methods of ventilating school-rooms, without going into details. To 
enter into a discussion of the proper size, number and location of the 
inlets and outlets for the air, the areas and heights of aspirating 
chimneys, a^d the relative convenience, effectiveness of economy of 
fans or heat in moving the air, would take me far beyond the limits 
of this paper. Nothing has perhaps contributed more to the failures 
in ventilation than the attempts made to apply some method, which 
has proved fairly successful in one case, to another building which, 
in its location, surroundings, and interior arrangements, is totally 
unlike the model. Every building constitutes a problem by itself, 
to be solved only after a careful study, of all the conditions presented, 
and then only with a knowledge of the principles of ventilation and 
heating, and the mechanical skill and experience requisite for a 
practical application of this knowledge to the work in hand. 

Every school-room should be planned with a view to a thorough 
system of ventilation. It is not unlikely that changes might be made 
in the ordinary construction of school buildings and the arrange^ 
ments of the rooms, and possibly in the seating of the scholars, 
which would tend to make the problem of good ventilation easier of 
solution. The importance of thorough ventilation of school-houses 
can hardly be overestimated, and I am proud to know that my native 
State is taking the lead in this matter, as she usually does in all 
matters of intelligent reform. 

Public opinion is sometimes slow in forming in the Old Bay State^ 
but once formed it readily crystal izes into statutes. Many people 
think this tendency is too strong, and that we are too much inclined 
to regulate matters by law that should have been left to regulate 
themselves, and some think that this very law in regard to better 
ventilation is an instance of that kind; but if they will watch the 
operation of this law for a few years they will witness an improve- 
ment that will convince them of their error. The law has only been 
in operation for one year, and yet it has already vindicated the 
wisdom of its enactment. Notwithstanding all the work that has 
been done by our scientific men and experts and all the books that 
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have been written and lectures that have been 1^^® ^*®^^ ^^ *^^ v-edoEtM 
importance of pure air, there have been scores 01^ favor m this ^^^jj^„^ 
erected in the state within the last five years in whi^^ ^^* ^^^^ ^ 

1 fiirniRh fin 

what might be considered even an apology for an i -^urnisQ an 
arranged system of ventilation. ^^^^ good 

Since the law went into effect nearly every plan for a scho^ .]0>k 

which comes into the State inspector's office shows that carefl ^^^ ^® ltd 
in many instances, intelligent study has been made of this P^ rtn 

important matter. It is safe to say that however far they may^ 





short of the ideal, and they will doubtless in most cases fall very ft 
short of it, the school buildings now being erected in the State will,'^ 
in regard to heating and ventilation, be an immense improvement on ^ 
what has heretofore been done. A very great improvement is also 
being made in the buildings already in use. but such buildings con- 
stitute a far more difficult problem to be dealt with than that of pro- 
viding for new buildings, and the work will be necessarily slow and 
many times more or less unsatisfactory in result. Nearly all the 
factors of a good system of ventilation are wanting, and some of them 
it is difficult, if not impossible,, to supply. Still the opening of the 
next ter na of the schools will show an improvement in many of the 
school-buildings in nearly all parts of the State. The State inspec- 
tors are not dogmatic in their views or requirements, confining them- 
selves in all cases to requiring improvements in the buildings they 
inspect, leaving the owners always at liberty to consult experts as to 
what shall be done. Experience teaches, and perhaps experience only 
can teach in matters of practical ventilation. 

The inspectors have exceptional opportunities to observe and study 
^he failing of buildings already in u&e, and also in those now being 
greeted or improved. They have already accummulated a large 
amount of information in regard to the present condition of school- 
buildings, which will appear in the forthcoming report of the chief 
inspector, and, during the next school term, a close study will be 
made of the methods now being introduced into new buildings. 
Jhey are working under the same system that has produced such 
good results in other directions, in the enforcement of the factory 
and building inspection laws, and, so far, their efforts seem to be 
appreciated, and their enforcement of the law to be approved, by the 
people. 

Chief McDonald, of Ohio, read the following paper on the 
"Importance of Sanitary Knowledge." 

Let your mind carry you to some of the overcrowded workshops 
^nd factories in your respective States, where, until factory inspection 
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was inaugurated, sanitary matters were scarcely ever thought of. 
But before going deeper into the subject, allow me to draw a pen- 
picture. Many of our manufacturing establishments, while in their 
infancy, were started in small buildings constructed for the .accom- 
modation of but few. Their business has so increased and been 
crowned with success that it has necessitated the building of addi- 
tion after addition, until many of them cover acres of ground, and 
shelter thousands while they toil for a livelihood. These additions 
have been built at times when more room was the only question con- 
sidered, and the all-important matter of good sanitary provisions 
were utterly forgotten. 

You can again call to your mind factories that have been erected 
under the supervision of engineers supposed to thoroughly under- 
*8tand the perplexing question of workshop hygiene, but for some 
reason or other the defects will soon make themselves known — bad air, 
defective sewage systems and other disease-producing influences which 
lurk in the work-rooms, sapping the vitality, paling the cheeks, dim- 
ming the eyes and shattering the nerves of the people there 
employed. It is not the wish of the manufacturers that their 
factories should be so, but, on the contrary, they are desirous and 
ambitious that their factories should be placed in a perfect condition, 
and they would not spare expense or exertion to accomplish that 
object; but they do not know what the trouble is, nor do they know 
how to rectify it when they discover the real trouble. It is essential 
that the inspectors of workshops and factories should become experts 
in sanitary measures in order to fulfill the purpose of the law giving 
your departments life. As I have said before, the manufacturers do 
not desire the lives of their employes jeopardized by a bad sanitary 
condition any more than they do by a defective elevator or other 
unprotected machinery; but when the danger of the elevator has 
been pointed out, they readily see the philosophy of the argument, 
and understand how to repair and put the machine in perfect work- 
ing order. But when the ventilation or sewerage system is bad, 
which is often the case and scarcely ever visible, one not thoroughly 
posted on the subject would naturally suppose and pronounce it all 
right. Here is where sanitary knowledge is essentially valuable. 
The inspectwjjiiifefuriy examines the ventilation, sewerage, plumb- 
ing, ^tc^^ffdiif versed on this subject, can easily detect any existing 
prescribe the appliance for relief; but to do this successfully 
Tt behooves each and every one of the inspectors to become a close 
student of this perplexing and important question. We should read 
the best sanitary journals published. We should digest the produc- 

40 
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tions of the ablest writers on the subject known to the literary world* 
We should, here in our conventions, discuss this question, thereby 
educating each other in our own experience from day to day. liot 
the remarks and ideas be ever so crude, in a whole they will form a 
strong and intelligent opinion. In the meantime, it will be decidedly 
advantageous for each inspector to note any peculiar condition he 
may come in contact with from time to time, and in our conventions 
explain the peculiarity of the condition, his experiments and their 
results, thereby preventing useless experiments by other inspectors 
in other States. 

The inspector should make himself a teacher of sanitary reform, 
giving the manufacturers the benefit of his study by placing their 
workshops and surroundings in the best possible condition, and he 
then becomes an indirect teacher to the persons there employed.' 
For, being surrounded with good and excelleot sanitary construction 
and practice, they will also become enlightened, to some extent, in 
this direction, and they, too, will practice better sanitary habits in 
their homes. 

It is not a reflection to say one is ignorant on sanitary matters, as 
it is one of the deepest and most perplexing questions now being 
agitated before the people, and it requires years of study to become 
its master. The public ignorance of the people upon this question is 
appalling, and it can only be remedied by constant teachings of scien- 
tists and through the newspapers. I believe the inspectors of work- 
shops and factories should make every effort to promote the teach- 
ing of this question, by first teaching themselves, as before described, 
and in the meantime to constantly dispense the knowledge they have 
acquired by experience and study to those who are compelled to 
devote their entire time and attention to other matters; and, by so 
doing, you will raise the sanitary condition of the workshops and 
factories of your respective States and districts to such a position 
towards perfection that it will astonish even the most intelligent of 
our number. 

The enactment of inspection laws was for the purpose of saving life 
and limb. The purpose of the law is noble and good in every detail. 
You see in every day's duty as an inspeeiorsomething whereby acci- 
dent is liable to occur from exposed and unproteciSlillUC^i^cry. This 
apparent danger is detected immediately by the inspector^ll^^P^*^^^ 
to the proprietor, who, with a little expense, provides such guS 
may be suggested, and thereby prevents accident. He is satisfied' 
and pleased to protect his employes from danger, and at the same 
time prevent the possibility of a suit for damages. But, on the other 
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hand, if the yenfcilation is bad, the air being impregnated with car- 
bonic or other dangerous gases, or if there is some defect in the 
sewerage or other sanitary arrangements, it will not be so easily 
detected, thougfh it may be drawing the very life and vitality out of 
those employed therein; and when one has lost his or her health or 
life through such a condition of affairs there is no recourse through 
the medium of a damage; suit the manufacturer does not stand in 
constant fear of its wrath, and he is therefore more likely to be slower 
to conceive the danger arising from this source than from an 
unguarded machine. 

Again, your efficiency as sanitary inspectors is called into use, and 
if you are not able to handle this question in an intelligent manner, 
if you are not able to detect foul air and gases, if you are not posted 
on the construction of a sewer or other sanitary appliances, then, gen- 
tlemen, you are not thoroughly posted on the duties of an inspector, 
and you should become your own teacher at once. I recollect a con- 
versation about three years ago with Dr. Simon P. Wise, president of 
the State Board of Health of Ohio, and an eminent physician, wh^ 
said: "The factory inspectors have a great field of labor before them, 
and, with the proper mode of procedure, they can do more towards 
bringing about a factory sanitary reform " (which means a general 
sanitary reform) "than any other body of men or officers in existence.** 

It requires but little thought to appreciate the philosophy of this 
argument, as it is the inspector's every day duty to examine into 
every thing in connection with the sanitary arrangement of work- 
shops and factories. ^ This excellent experience, together with the 
proper study of this important question, is one of the greatest teach- 
ers, and can result in nothing but education, and eventually we will 
become masters of the situation. 

It is useless for me to enumerate the dangers arising from unpro- 
tected machinery, and we all agree that the legislators were well 
aware of these existing dangers when they voted to establish inspec- 
tion departments; and I equally believe they were just as zealous 
that our factories be put in a good sanitary condition as they were 
that the building should be safe and the machinery protected. An 
unguarded rip-saw or exposed gearing is decidedly dangerous and 
would jeopardize the life and limb of the persons at or near them, 
should they be allowed to remain so unprotected; yet a bad sanitary 
condition, though not visible to the eye, is, in my judgment, far worse 
than if all the gearing, belting, shafting and machinery in general 
were to remain unprotected. 'Because a dangerous machine is only 
dangerous to those who are compelled to come in contact with it, but 
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if the air is filled with poisonous gases, or the sewers discharge their 
deadly vapors throughout the building, it is jeopardizing the entire 
population of the building, and slowly but surely dragging all down 
to an early grave. Think of children of tender age who are com- 
pelled to enter shops and factories at twelve years of age and 
upwards, deprived of an education that they may help clothe and 
feed themselves and other members of the family still younger, com- 
pelled to labor day after day, and year after year, in workshops not 
properly ventilated, or over sewers or cesspools that are hourly 
vomiting contagion enough to impregnate the entire atmosphere, 
which is taken into their system with every breath, and is gradually 
bringing them to a life of sickness and misery. 

As I write I see those little pinched, pale faces, and to me they seem 
to send their appeals to high heaven for this much-needed reform, which 
inspires me with a great desire and determination to contribute my 
energy and time to better their condition by bringing about this refor- 
mation. We have the opportunity, and should become departments of 
Sanitary science. We can and should educate each other in this science 
and its practical application, for no greater or grander results could 
he expected from the labors of any body of men. How can our manu- 
facturers or the employes of the factories be expected to know much 
about workshop hygiene, when they must give every moment of their 
time to their respective branches of business ? It is not expectied, but 
in its stead the Legislature has created departments of inspection 
with a corps of ofiBcers who are supposed to know and become 
informed on all subjects appertaining to the health of the people 
employed in or about such shops and factories ; and while I believe 
the average legislator fully appreciates and understands that these 
departments are of great value to the public, yet I do not think 
they realize their value in detail, and it is no\v the duty of us, as offi- 
<;ers of these departments, to exert every effort to bring our T^ork 
up to that standard where they can not fail to see and comprehend its 
importance. 

The result of our labors cannot stop in the workshops, but by plac- 
ing them in a good sanitary condition the people there employed 
would necessarily be healthy and happj , ai;id results of good inspec- 
tion now extend to their homes. Can any one fail to see the necessity 
of sanitary inspection ? I think not. Can you, as inspectors, holding 
these important positions, fail to see how absolutely essential it is for 
us to acquire sanitary knowledge ? I think not. For it means the 
prevention of disease, and the promotion of health and intelligence. 
Tou owe it to suffering humanity; you owe it to yourselves. I 
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believe ^e can and will master the Bituation and give the public an 
inspection that will be scientific in every detail. I hope to see the 
day when we, as factory inspectors, will be able to cope with this 
question. I hope to see the day when each and every department 
represented here will be a department of science. 

I sincerely hope the day will come when we have made such pro- 
gress on the sanitary question that we will be recognized by scientists 
and to some extent looked to as authority. This can easily be accom- 
plished by each and every one of us becoming students of hygiene. 
To do this we must devote a liberal share of our time to the study of 
Ihis subject; and when I say liberal share, I mean a liberal share in 
comparison with the importance of the question. We should not stop 
at our own education on this subject, for to maintain sanitary disci- 
pline, it becomes necessary that the entire public be impressed with 
the importance of the question. We should use our influence to have 
practical hygiene taught in the public schools, taught from a scien- 
tific standpoint, that the coming generations will become enlightened 
and informed. We should seek the cooperation of our State and local 
boards of health, and we should give space in our annual reports to 
setting forth the result of our experience and study, showing our leg- 
islators the importance of this work, and calling upon them in a 
practical way for sufficient appropriations to enable us to carry out 
the spirit of the law, thereby bringing the sanitary conditions of our 
shops to a point of excellence. 

Inspector Coe of New York remarked that nothing had been 
said about the guarding of saws. In New York a guard was used 
which had been introduced from Indiana, but it did not work well 
and was a failure. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio said that he could not understand how 
it was that the guard had been a failure ; it had worked well 
in Ohio. 

Inspector Knight of Massachusetts asked what kind of 
protection had been or was given to band-saws. 

Chief McDonald of Ohio said that they were protected by a 
simple piece of board. He had known* cases where saws had 
broken. 

Inspector White of New Jersey asked whose make of saws it 
was that broke. 

Chief McDonald replied that he could not say. 

Inspector White of New Jersey said that they must be of 
foreign make, as American saws, so far as he was aware, did not 
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break. They must be of French make, as he had seen many of 
them that had broken. x 

Inspector Ellis of Ohio said that there were reasons why band- 
saws should be guarded ; one was to keep the dust confined. He 
said that the lower wheels should be cased. 

President Wade called attention to the able paper prepared by 
Inspector White of Massachusetts; would be glad to hear any 
remarks on the same. 

Inspector Ellis of Ohio made some interesting remarks relating 
to the paper of Inspector White of Massachusetts. 

Inspector McKay of New York spoke of the great utility of the 
ventilation of school-houses as set forth by Inspector White of 
Massachusetts. 

Inspector Jordan of New York also spoke in high terms of the 
paper on " Ventilation of School-houses." 

Inspector Beers of New York thought that it was a matter 
that required the attention of the inspectors in their several 
States. 

Inspector Callan, of New Jersey, said that he was glad to be 
preseat and listen to such an able and^instructive subject. 

Inspectors Coogan, Sayre and Weinthall, of New Jersey, coin- 
cided with the remarks of the various inspectqrs who had 
preceded them. 

Chief Campbell, of Maine, spoke in regard to the "Manuel 
-and Industrial Training of Children in Public Schools ; " spoke in 
very high terms of Inspector White's paper in regard to that 
subject. 

Inspector Mullen, of Massachusetts, made some interesting 
remarks upon the subject, referring to Massachusetts, which took 
great pride in the subject-matter read by Inspector White, of 
New Jersey. 

Inspector White, of Massachusetts, spoke in regard to " Sanitary 
and Ventilation in Public Schools," and thought very great 
improvement could be* made in that direction ; also said that he 
had given the matter great study. Better ventilation would give 
the child better brains to learn. 

Inspector Campbell, of Maine, thought that'all the papers read 
-should be embodied in the proceedings of the convention. 

Inspector Ellis, of Ohio, wanted all the proceedings published, 
.as did also Inspectors Coe, of New York, and Davis, of Ohio. 

Chief McDonald also wanted the whole. 
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Inspector McKay, of New York, also wanted to see all the 
proceedings printed. 

Inspector White, of Massachusetts, thought that the proceed- 
ings could be published in the minutes of the convention, 
otherwise they would cost more. 

Secretary Mullen asked what was the pleasure of the conven- 
tion. It would require much time to write them out and send a 
written copy to each department. 

At the suggestion of Chief McDonald, of Ohio, each depart- 
ment signified their intention to take the following number of 
copies of the proceedings of the convention : 

Copiep. 

Ohio 200 

New York 300 

New Jersey ♦ 160 

Maine 60 

Massachusetts 200 

Connecticut '. 100 

Committee on resolutions reported the following preamble and 
resolutions : 

The National Association of Factory Inspectors, in convention 
assembled, congratulate the people of the States of Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois upon the 
important advances made during the past year in the direction of 
educational and sanitary laws for the improvement of the mental and 
physical well-being of their children and toilers in industrial pursuits 
accordiDg to the lines laid down from the experience of the factory 
inspectors of the various States, and recommended by the preceding 
conventions of those empowered to enforce such laws. The obvious 
good already accomplished to the country at large by the enactment 
of beneficent factory ana educational legislation in a number of 
States justifies us in urging the adoption of similar laws in every State, 
and we also respectfully call the attention of the people of the United 
States to the necessity of further statutes of the following nature: — 

FirsL Preventing children under fourteen years of age from work- 
ing in factories and workshops. 

Second, Compulsory education of children under 14 years of 
age; the appointment of officers to enforce such a law, and the estab- 
lishment of State truant schov/ls. 

C Third. Refttrictions of the hours of labor of workers in factories to 
not more than sixty hours. 
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Fourth. Prohibiting the overcrowding of operatives in their work- 
rooms. 

Fifth, Compelling the erection of school-houses upon scientifio 
hygienic principles, and prohibiting the erection of any school build- 
ing more than two stories high. 

Sixth, Providing that all tenements, public halls, hotels, factories 
and workshops shall be constructed as nearly fire-proof as possible,, 
with proper sanitary provisions, and the plans thereof to be submitted 
to State or local officers before building operations are commenced. 

Seventh, Compelling the guarding of machinery, the protection of 
elevators and hoistways, and the erection of fire-escapes where 
necessary. 

We submit, to the people that such enactments would be in the 
direction of sound public policy, and will tend to elevate and guard 
society in general against the evils of ignorance in our toilers, ill 
health in our children, unsafe work-rooms for our industrial popula- 
tion, and protect the lives, limbs and property of all. Therefore^ 
be it 

Resolved J That copies of the foregoing be given to the telegraph 
press associations for circulation, and sent to the presiding officers of 
legislative bodies and governors of the various States, and we respect- 
fully urge them to aid in engrafting such laws upon their statute 
books. 

L. R CAMPBELL, Maine. 
JOHN FRANEY, New York. 
E. R. WHITE, New Jersey. 
' EVAN H. DAVIS, Ohio. 

W. S. BUXTON, Massachusetts. 
WM. S. SIMMONS, Connecticut. 

Committee. 

On motion, the report of the committee was received, and 
adopted. 

President Wade introduced Mr. WolflF, of Troy, N. T., who 
made a brief and interesting address on "Ventilation," 

Committee on Resolutions, in regard to the secretary of the 
association, Henry Dorn, of Ohio, made the following report : 

Whereas, In the retirement of Hon. Henry Dorn from the 
secretaryship of this association we lose a valuable and able coadjutor 
and an ardent worker for the good of his State and country; and, 

Besolved, That we acknowledge his unselfish labor in uniting the 
factory inspectors of the various States in a body for the improve- 
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ment of the general methods of factory inspectioii and factory 
inspection laws; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we tender him a vote of thanks for his efficient 
services and hereby elect him an honorary member of this 
association; and, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolations be engrossed and 
forwarded by the secretary to the said Hon. Henry Dorn. 

L. T. FELL, Chief, New Jersey. 

JOHN FEANET, Asmtant Chief, New York. 

W. S. BUXTON, MassachuseUs, 

CommiUee. 

On motion of Chief Fell, of New Jersey, the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Lispector Ellis, of Ohio, convention adjourned to 
meet at 2.30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Tbenton, N. J., Aug. 8, 1889. 

Afternoon session met at 2.30 p. m. 

President Wade in the chair. 

Minutes of previous session dispensed with. 

Inspector McKay, of New York moved that the convention 
proceed to select a place for the holding of the next annual 
meeting. 

Chief Fell, of New Jersey, offered a substitute, that the time 
and place be left to the next president of the association. 

Chief McDonald, of Ohio, thought that it would be placing the 
president in a rather peculiar position. Would like to have the 
convention in Ohio. 

Assistant Inspector Franey, of New York, thought that it 
would be all right if left to the president of the association. 

Chief McDonald, of Ohio, said that the delegates would 
receive a warm welcome should they come to Ohio. 

Chief Fell, of New Jersey, was opposed to fixing the time a 
year ahead. 

The substitute of Chief Fell, of Ohio, was put and carried. 

Inspector Campbell, of Maine, moved to take an informal vote 
on the place for the meeting of the next annual convention. 

Motion was withdrawn. 
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Inspector Ooe, of New York, said that he would like to see 
Inspector Buxton's specifications on fire-stops printed in the 
proceedings of the convention. 

Inspector Coe, of New York, moved that the convention proceed 
to the election of officers. 

Chief McDonald, of Ohio, moved that the present president of 
the association, Chief Rufus R. Wade, of Massachusetts, be elected 
president by acclamation. 

The secretary put the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

Chief Wade returned his sincere and heartfelt thanks for the 
honor conferred. 

On motion of Chief Fell, of New Jersey, Inspector Isaac S. 
Mullen, of Massachusetts, was elected secretary and treasurer of 
the association. 

On motion of Chief Fell, of New Jersey, Mr. Franey, of New 
York, was elected first vice-president. 

Mr. Franey, of New York, moved that Chief Fell, of New Jersey, 
be second vice-president. Chief Fell declined. 

On motion of Chief Fell, of New Jersey, Chief McDonald, of 
Ohio, was elected second vice-president. 

On motion of Inspector White, of New Jersey, Delegate 
Simmons, of Connecticut, was elected assistant secretary. 

The convention accepted an invitation to inspect the pottery 
works of Ott & Brewer. 

Chief Fell, of New Jersey, on behalf of the inspectors of that 
State, extended an invitation to the delegates of the convention 
to visit Glen Island. The invitation was accepted. On motion of 
Chief McDonald, of Ohio, a vote of thanks was extended to Chief 
Fell and assistants of New Jersey, in their efforts to make it 
agreeable to the delegates of the convention, and also thanking 
the State of New Jersey for the courtesy in granting the use of 
the Senate chamber for the assembling of the convention, and to 
the retiring officers and the press. 

No further business appearing before the convention, on motion^ 
convention adjourned sine die. 

Attest : 

RUFUS R. WADE, 

President 
Isaac S. Mullen, 

Secretary- Treasurer, 
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